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PREFACE. 


Many  excellent  books  have  unquestionably  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Infant  Baptism  ;  and  some 
are  of  opinion  that  the  evidences  in  its  support,  have  been 
so  frequently  and  so  fully  brought  before  the  public,  as 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  additional  volume. 
The  author  begs  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  express  his 
conviction  to  the  contrary  :  he  thinks  that  just  such  a 
work  as  the  present  was  very  much  wanted.  Many 
are  still  going  over  from  other  communions  to  the 
baptists ;  and  these  will  tell  you,  that  they  can  per- 
ceive no  solid  proof  of  the  right  of  infants  to  the 
ordinance,  in  any  of  the  publications  you  may  have 
put  into  their  hands.  The  religious  body  to  which 
the  author  belongs,  has  furnished  its  full  quota,  both 
of  members  and  ministers,  to  the  baptist  churches ; 
and  as  he  is  not  aware  that  they  have  really  benefited 
by  the  change,  and  has  a  strong  persuasion  of  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  ordinance  to  the  infants  of 
christian  parents,  of  the  great  impropriety  of  delay- 
ing it,  and  of  the  sinfulness  of  repeating  it,  he  feels  it 
a  duty  to  try  to  preserve  the  minds  of  his  friends  from 
perplexity,  and  their  religious  character  from  even  the 
shadow  of  turning. 

The  church  membership  of  little  ones  is  connected 
with  their  baptism.  The  baptists  have  justly  com- 
plained of  the  inconsistency  of  many  sects,  in  giving 
their  children  the  ordinance,  and  yet  denying  them 
the  fellowship  of  saints.  What  is  said  in  the  following 
pages  on  the  promises  made  to  christian  parents  re- 
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specting  the  salvation  of  their  children,  and  on  the 
course  of  holy  training  in  the  church,  by  which  the 
promises  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  is  humbly  but 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  ministers  and  heads  of  families.  This  is  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject ;  and  if  an  increased 
attention  be  given  to  these  points,  the  author  will 
rejoice  that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

A  very  sensible  and  pious  pamphlet  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Methodist  Conference  by  Mr.  Mc. 
Donald,  in  which  he  has  ably  enforced  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  placing  the  children  of  members, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  leaders  and  ministers. 
This  subject  will  surely  be  taken  up  with  all  that 
.•seriousness  which  a  matter  of  such  infinite  moment 
merits  and  demands. 

The  baptists  contend  that,  if  infants  are  entitled  to 
membership,  they  are  also  entitled  to  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. How  does  the  consequence  follow  ?  The  two 
ordinances  differ  in  their  nature,  are  given  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds,  and  have  different  ends  to  serve. 
They  are  never  mentioned  in  connexion  in  the  New 
Testament ;  nor  is  there  a  word  respecting  a  right  to 
one,  including  in  it  a  right  to  the  other.  "  Let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,  and 
drink  of  that  cup,"'  is  the  precept  relating  to  the  suj- 
j'er.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  capable  of  this,  and  gives 
evidence  of  possessing  a  pious  disposition,  there  is  no 
divine  warrant  to  keep  it  from  the  Lord's  table.  The 
same  qualifications  are  not  required  of  a  candidate  for 
baptism. 

The  reader  will  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  find 
retailed  in  these  pages,  the  principal  arguments  which 
are  usually  employed  by  writers  on  the  same  side  of 
the  question  ;  and  in  this  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
As  these  arguments  are  now  considered  as  common 
stock,  and  the   original  proprietors  are  unknown,  it 
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was  not  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to  any  particular 
author,  except  when  his  words  are  cited. 

Mr.  Peter  Edwards's  "Candid  Reasons  for  re- 
nouncing the  Principles  of  Antipedobaptism,"is  clear, 
argumentative,  and  upon  the  main  points  of  the  con- 
troversy, decisive.  But  he  has  conceded  much  more 
to  the  baptists  than  truth  will  warrant.  The  editor  of 
Calmet,  in  his  "Facts  and  Evidences  on  the  subject  of 
Baptism,"'  has  favoured  the  christian  world  with  much 
very  valuable  matter.  Only  a  small  portion  of  wliat 
he  has  written  was  at  all  suited  to  the  plan  of  this 
work.  These  pages  are,  however,  enriched  with  a  few- 
extracts  from  that  masterly  performance ;  which  will 
have  the  effect,  it  is  hoped,  of  inducing  the  reader  to 
peruse  the  whole.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so 
candid  a  writer  as  Mr.  Birt,  in  glancing  at  this  author, 
should  speak  of  "  the  very  frivolous  distinction  lately 
attempted  between  house  and  household."  The  dis- 
tinction, in  this  controversy,  is  certainly  an  important 
one  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  a  body  of  evidence  which 
may  bid  defiance  to  attack. 

Upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject,  it  may  be  thought 
that  nothing  new  can  be  said.  There  is  much  in  these 
sheets,  which  the  writer  has  not  met  with  in  any  other 
work ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  his  having  seen  but 
few  pedobaptist  publications.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  he  has  read  much  more  on  the  baptist  side  of 
the  question  than  on  the  other;  and  their  arguments 
appeared  to  him  to  have  so  little  weight,  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  much  assistance  in  combating  them. 

The  author  is  rather  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  baptists  ;  and  believes  there  are  many 
very  eminent  christians  in  their  churches.  He  has 
carefully  avoided  saying  anything  which  might  grieve 
or  irritate  a  pious  mind.  The  spirit  of  a  controversial 
work  should  be  suited  to  the  characters  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  When  you  have  to  do  with  persecuting 
B  2 
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bigots,  you  may  lawfully  place  them  in  the  pillory,  and 
innocently  smile  while  you  view  the  contortions  of  their 
visages.  The  difierence  among  real  christians  ought 
to  be  discussed ;  but  the  debate  must  be  managed  in 
the  spirit  of  candour  and  meekness.  A  writer  never 
loses  his  temper,  till  he  is  at  a  loss  for  an  argument. 
It  is  certainly  very  provokmg  to  be  exposed  to  the 
balls  of  an  enemy,  when  you  have  no  ammunition  left, 
except  powder,  and  can  only  oppose  to  his  killing 
arguments,  the  harmless  but  noisy  explosion  of  angry 
words.  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  felt  himself 
in  this  unpleasant  predicament ;  and  he  has  too  much 
respect  for  the  learning  and  piety  of  his  baptist  friends, 
to  treat  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  mistakes,  with 
either  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Should  any  baptist  gentleman  honour  this  pro- 
duction with  public  notice,  he  is  desired  to  attend  to 
the  following  particulars  :  — 

1.  Not  to  charge  the  author  with  the  opinions  of 
other  pedobaptists,  since  he  will  be  responsible  for 
none  but  his  own.  Mr.  Booth  has  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  concessions  and  silly  remarks  of  his 
opponents  ;  and  nearly  every  baptist  writer  since,  has 
taken  freely  from  his  storehouse.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  retort  in  this  way,  materials  are  in  great 
plenty ;  but  the  interests  of  truth  would  not  be  served 
by  it. 

2.  To  try  his  strength  against  the  principal  argu- 
ments, upon  which  the  stress  is  laid.  For  instance,  let 
him  show,  in  opposition  to  the  proofs  adduced  to  the 
contrary,  (1.)  That  spiritual  qualifications  are  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  ordinance.  (2.)  That  a  single 
individual  in  New  Testament  times,  received  a  single 
day's  instruction  prior  to  his  baptism.  (3.)  That  the 
station  assigned  to  baptism  in  scripture,  is  not  at  the 
commencement  of  Christianity.  (4.)  That  the  remis- 
sion of  sin,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  sanctification,  are 


not  subsequents  of  baptism.  If  he  cannot  successfully 
controvert  these  points,  the  principles  upon  which  his 
practice  is  founded  are  annihilated,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  baptism  of  believers'  children  in  the  period  of 
infancy,  as  introductory  to  christian  instruction,  disci- 
pline, and  privilege,  is  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  any 
moral  question  can  be. 

If  he  complain  of  the  precepts  and  precedents  in 
support  of  infant  baptism  as  not  sufficiently  explicit, 
he  is  particularly  requested  to  furnish  precepts  and 
precedents  for  female  communion,  which  are  more  to 
the  point.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  it  is  hoped  he  will 
either  be  satisfied  with  our  evidence,  or  deny  the  right 
of  women  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The  precepts  and 
precedents  are  supposed  to  furnish  decisive  proofs  of 
pedobaptism.  Among  the  latter,  the  fact  of  little 
children  being  recognised  as  members  of  the  churches 
of  Ephesus  and  Colosse,  is  recommended  to  serious 
attention. 

3.  If  the  main  arguments  are  not  touched,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  a  refutation  of  the  work,  to  point  out 
some  minor  mistakes.  Suppose  the  reasonings  on 
Mark  X.  13 — 16;  Romans  xi.  16 — 24;  1  Corinthians 
vii.  14,  are  shown  to  be  inconclusive;  infant  baptism 
is  not  disproved.  These,  and  twenty  other  arguments 
may  be  given  up,  and  the  doctrine  will  still  rest  upon 
an  immovable  basis. 

4.  Should  this  writer,  however,  be  driven  from  the 
ground  he  has  taken,  he  will  not  retreat  far,  before  he 
will  take  up  a  new  position.  The  distance  is  great 
between  infancy  and  adult  age.  If  it  be  proved  that 
knowledge  and  faith  are  necessary  qualifications,  does 
it  follow  that  none  but  adults  can  possess  these  requi- 
sites? Suppose  the  children  of  the  jailer  were  adults, 
they  had  only  about  half  an  hour's  instruction  prior  to 
their  baptism.  Cannot  a  child,  whose  christian  educa- 
tion commences  at  three  years  of  age,  and  is  closely 
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attended  to,  acquire  as  much  knowledge  and  faith  in 
thirty  months,  as  the  jailer's  children  could  do  in  thirty 
minutes  ?  Believers'  baptism  may  be  given  to  chil- 
dren betv/een  the  ages  of  three  and  six  ;  and  these 
juveniles  may  know  quite  as  much  of  religion  as  the 
adult  New  Testament  subjects  ;  none  of  whom  were 
taught  a  whole  day,  and  some  of  them  not  an  hour, 
prior  to  the  reception  of  the  rite.  Here  then  a  parley 
might  be  souutled  ;  upon  this  new  ground  the  hostile 
armies  might  meet,  and  adjust  their  differences.  The 
pedobaptists  would  only  have  to  delay  the  ordinance 
for  three  or  four  years  ;  and  the  baptists  would  only 
have  to  give  up  adult  baptism  in  the  case  of  those  who 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  christian  education  from 
infancy,  while  they  would  have  the  high  gratification 
of  giving  believers'  baptism  to  all ! 

But  if  adult  baptism  be  contended  for,  as  the  only 
legal  one,  the  baptists  will  be  put  to  the  proof,  that 
all  the  children,  of  whose  baptism  we  have  any  intima- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  were  adults.  This,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  a  rather  difficult  piece  of  business. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  antiquity  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  these  sheets.  What  cannot  be  proved  from 
scripture,  cannot  have  auth(5rity  ;  you  may  prove  any 
thing  you  wish  from  the  fathers,  but  your  demonstra- 
tions from  their  writings  are  not  rules  of  faith. 

The  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  with  the  christian 
covenant,  and  the  equal  eligibility  of  infants  under 
both  dispensations,  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant, 
and  the  rite  of  initiation,  are  but  briefly  treated  on  in 
the  following  pages ;  not  because  the  author  had  any 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  argument,  but  because 
other  writers  have  entered  into  it  largely,  and  done  it 
justice.  This  work  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press 
before  the  author  obtained  a  sight  of  the  publications 
of  Messrs,  Gibbs  and  Birt,  On  reviewing  what  he 
has  written  upon  this  subject,  he  does  not  see  occasion 
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to  alter  a  line  ;  for  though  he  has  not  formally  refuted 
them,  he  conceives  he  has  established  principles  which 
will  overturn  their  representations.  As  both  these 
writers  object  to  the  covenant  of  circumcision  being 
called  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  was  felt  as  a  great  dis- 
appointment that  neither  of  them  condescended  to  ex- 
plain the  following  clause :  "  I  will  be  a  God  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  be  their 
God."  These  words  seem  to  contain  some  little  grace, 
and  in  this  view  they  have  usually  been  urged  as 
weighty  by  the  pedobaptists.  Upon  two  or  three 
other  topics,  a  few  observations  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  have 
been  introduced  into  the  body  of  this  work,  and  re- 
plied to. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OiN   POSITIVE    INSTITUTIONS,  AND  WHAT   CONSTI- 
TUTES A  RIGHT  TO  THEM. 

There  are  only  two  positive  institutions  belonging  to 
the  christian  religion,  —  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. That  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  is 
necessary  to  prove  a  person's  right  to  one  of  these 
ordinances,  must  be  necessary  to  prove  a  right  to  the 
other. 

Our  baptist  friends  contend  strenuously,  that  an  in- 
fant cannot  be  entitled  to  baptism,  unless  a  precept  or 
precedent  from  the  New  Testament  can  be  produced 
in  support  of  it ;  and  since  there  is  no  command  or 
example  relating  to  the  ordinance,  in  which  infants  are 
expressly  mentioned,  their  right  to  it  is  denied. 

The  eucharist  is  admitted  to  be  as  much  a  positive 
institute  as  baptism.  But  females  are  never  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  in  either  the  precepts  or 
examples  relating  to  it;  they  have,  therefore,  no  more 
right,  according  to  the  baptists'  mode  of  arguing,  to 
receive  the  Lord's  supper,  than  infants  have  to  receive 
baptism. 

This  is  a  very  embarrassing  subject  to  our  differing 
brethren  ;  they  admit  women  to  the  table,  though  they 
forbid  water  to  little  ones  ;  and  yet  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  the  scriptui'es  are  no  more  express  for  female 
communion,  than  for  infant  baptism.  As  our  brethren, 
however,  annul  our  baptisms  for  want  of  an  express 
scripture  warrant,  they  acknowledge  that  they  are 
obliged,  on  their  own  principles,  to  give  us  an  express 
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scripture  warrant,  in  favour  of  their  females.  Most  of 
the  baptist  writers,  to  be  sure,  have  the  prudence  to 
pass  over  the  subject  of  female  communion  in  silence 
but  some  of  their  more  distinguished  advocates  have 
felt  that  they  must  say  something  upon  it.  Their  ar- 
guments upon  this  point  are  amusing  ;  and  as  I  have 
never  met  with  any  which  are  not  contained  in  Mr. 
Booth's  book,  I  will  entertain  my  reader  with  a  detail 
of  them. 

"  Does  not  Paul,  when  he  says,  '  Let  a  man  examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat,'  enjoin  a  reception  of  the 
sacred  supper?"  Certainly.  "Does  not  the  term 
antliropos  there  used,  often  stand  as  a  name  of  our 
species,  without  regard  to  sex  ?"  It  does  often  ;  and  I 
shall  show  presently,  that  it  often  denotes  the  male  sex, 
as  distinguished  from  the  female.  "  Have  we  not  the 
authority  of  lexicographers,  and,  which  is  incomparably 
more,  the  sanction  of  common  sense,  for  understanding 
it  thus  in  that  passage  '?"  It  is  the  business  of  a  lexi- 
cographer to  give  us  the  sense  of  a  word  ;  but  when  it 
has  more  than  one  meaning,  it  is  the  business  of  a 
commentator  to  inform  us  of  its  import  in  any  parti- 
cular passage.  When  a  lexicographer  says  that  a  cer- 
tain word  has  often  such  a  meaning,  he  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  another  sense  ;  and 
then  his  authority  cannot  settle  which  is  the  true 
meaning,  wherever  it  occurs.  What  lexicographer 
says  that  anthropos  always  includes  the  female  sex  ? 
And  as  to  common  sense, — how  is  that  to  settle  the 
meaning  of  a  Greek  word  ?  "  When  the  sexes  are 
distinguished  and  opposed,  the  word  for  a  man  is  not 
anthropos,  but  aner.""  This  is  not  true.  Mr.  Peter 
Edwards  has  produced  no  less  than  nineteen  instances 
out  of  the  Bible,  in  which,  when  the  sexes  are  distin- 
guished and  opposed,  the  word  for  a  man  is  anthropos, 
and  not  aner.  And  a  hundred  texts,  he  remarks,  may 
be  produced  from  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word 
anthropos  does  not  include  the  female  sex.  This  text, 
therefore,  is  not  at  all  express  for  female  communion. 
The  English  word  man,  like  the  Greek  word  anthropos, 
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is  often  used  as  a  name  of  our  species  ;  but  no  one  ever 
supposed  that  it  always  includes  women.  Besides,  the 
masculine  pronoun  is  used  :  "  Let  a  man  examine 
himself."  The  authorised  version  of  this  text  has 
never,  that  I  know  of,  been  objected  to  ;  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  words,  "  Let  a  man  examine 
himself,"  mean,  "  Let  a  woman  examine  herself,"  this 
passage  is  far  enough  from  being  express  in  favour  of 
female  communion.  I  hope  infants  are  as  clearly  in- 
cluded in  all  nations,  who  are  commanded  to  be 
baptised,  as  women  are  included  in  the  word  man  ! 

"  Besides,  when  the  apostle  delivered  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  what  he  had  received  of  the  Lord,  did  he 
not  deliver  a  command- — a  command  to  the  whole 
church,  consisting  of  women  as  well  as  men?"  What 
he  received  of  the  Lord,  he  states  in  the  words  which 
immediately  follow:  "  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
that  which  also  I  delivered  imto  you,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took 
bread  :  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  brake  it,  and 
said.  Take,  eat,"  etc.  Here  he  delivered  to  the  Corinth- 
ians the  command  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  apos- 
tles, the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  But 
that  was  no  command  to  women,  because  none  of  the 
sex  were  present.  But  does  not  the  apostle  extend 
the  command  to  the  whole  church  at  Corinth,  consist- 
ing of  women  as  well  as  men  ?  He  neither  mentions 
the  whole  church,  nor  women.  Does  every  command 
delivered  to  a  church,  respect  every  member  of  it,  both 
male  and  female?  Then,  when  the  apostle  com- 
manded this  church  (1  Cor.  v.)  to  excommunicate 
the  incestuous  person,  he  commanded  the  whole  church, 
women  as  well  as  men.  That  is,  he  constituted  an  ec- 
clesiastical court,  consisting  partly  of  ladies,  to  try  a 
man  for  the  crime  of  incest !  and  associated  them  with 
men  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  delinquent ! 

A  fine  way  of  showing  an  express  command  for  fe- 
male communion  !  1 .  Our  Lord  gave  a  command  to 
men.  2.  The  apostle  refers  the  Corinthians  to  the 
primitive  institution,  with  a  view  to  correct  some  evils 
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which  they  had  counected  with  the  ordinance.  3.  The 
apostle  delivers  a  command  to  the  Corinthians  to  keep 
to  the  primitive  institution.  4.  The  command  to  the 
Corinthians  must  include  the  whole  church,  or  we  are 
no  nearer  the  conclusion  than  when  we  started  ;  and 
yet  he  says  nothing  about  the  whole  church  in  this 
command  ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  to  interpret  all  his 
commands  as  relating  to  the  whole  church,  would  be 
the  extreme  of  absurdity.  But  allow  the  command 
might  be  delivered  to  the  whole  church  —  why  then, 
5.  It  can  be  proved  that  there  were  women  in  the 
church  at  Corinth.  And  then,  6.  The  inference,  —  and 
what  a  remote  inference  !  —  may  be  drawn,  that  women 
are  entitled  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Thank  God,  we 
have  not  to  go  such  a  round-about  way  to  prove  infant 
baptism. 

"  When  he  further  says,  '  We  being  many,  are  one 
bread,  and  one  body;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread ; '  does  he  not  speak  of  women,  as  well  as  of 
men?"  (1  Cor.  x.  17.)  It  so  happens,  that  the  apostle 
has  mentioned  in  express  terms,  to  whom  he  spake 
these  words  ;  "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what 
I  say.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  ■?  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread,"  etc. 
Women,  I  grant,  may  be  included  in  this  passage,  but 
it  is  far  enough  from  being  express  in  their  favour. 
Instead  of  their  participation  of  the  sacred  rite  being 
expressed,  it  can  at  most  be  only  inferred.  If  such 
texts  as  these  are  "  explicit  warrants,"  as  Mr.  B.  calls 
them,  "  for  admitting  women  to  the  holy  table,"  we 
can  easily  produce  many  warrants,  quite  as  explicit, 
for  infant  baptism. 

"Again;  are  there  any  pre-requisites  for  the  holy 
supper,  of  which  women  are  not  equally  capable  as 
men  ?"  Certainly  not ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  this  a 
good  argument.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  baptists, 
because  they  deny  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  a  posi- 
tive institute,  in  whose  behalf  neither  a  precept  nor  a 
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precedent  can  be  found  in  the  Bible.  This  had  been 
the  burden  of  Mr.  B.'s  song  through  more  than  seventy 
pages,  in  opposition  to  infant  baptism.  At  last  he 
bethought  himself,  that  his  reader  might  possibly  turn 
round  upon  him,  and  demand,  Pray,  sir,  where  is 
your  precept,  or  precedent,  for  female  communion  ? 
0,  says  he,  you  shall  have  it.  Hem  ;  come,  sir,  the 
precept  or  precedent!  "Why,  are  there  any  pre-requi- 
sites  for  the  holy  supper  of  which  women  are  not 
capable?"  Pre-requisites  !  are  these  either  precepts  or 
precedents  ?  If  a  qualification  for  a  seat  at  the  Lord's 
table  be  a  sufficiently  explicit  warrant  to  occupy  it, 
without  either  precept  or  precedent,  then  a  qualifi- 
cation for  baptism  is  a  sufficient  title  to  it,  though 
neither  a  command  nor  an  example  can  be  produced 
in  favour  of  the  qvialified  subjects.  That  infants  are 
qualified  for  baptism  will  be  proved  in  the  proper 
place. 

"  And  are  not  male  and  female  one  in  Christ  ?" 
Here  is  an  explicit  warrant  for  you !  It  is  explicit 
enough  for  females  being  in  Christ ;  but  not  a  word, 
nor  hint,  respecting  the  holy  supper;  their  right  to 
that  is  inferred  from  their  interest  in  the  Saviour ;  and 
a  far-fetched  inference  it  is.  If  it  be  a  good  argument, 
that  because  females  are  in  Christ,  as  well  as  males, 
they  have  an  equal  right  with  males  to  the  eucharist; 
the  premises  will  just  as  well  support  another  conse- 
quence, namely,  that  females  have  an  equal  right  with 
males  to  the  ministry.  The  argument  goes  upon  the 
principle,  that  an  equality  of  interest  in  Christ  among 
men  and  women,  give  an  equality  of  right  to  his  in- 
stitutions ;  if  this  be  denied,  the  argument  is  good  for 
nothing ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  valid,  it  must  follow, 
that  since  the  ministry  is  as  much  an  institution  of  the 
Saviour,  as  the  eucharist,  the  ladies  have,  on  this 
ground,  as  good  a  right  to  stand  up  in  the  pulpit,  as 
to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table.  But  the  baptists  admit  that 
infants  may  be  in  Christ,  as  well  as  adults ;  for  they 
allow  that  such  as  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  and  saved 
by  Christ.  It  will,  therefore,  follow  according  to  this 
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baj  tist  argument,  that  infants  have  an  expHcit  warrant 
to  be  ndniitted  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  since 
ihey  have  clearly  an  interest  in  the  Saviour. 

The  above  is  all  Mr.  B.  has  said  in  proof  of  female 
ccmniunion,  with  the  exception  of  a  quotation  from  an 
heathen  writer.  Now  where  is  the  express  warrant  ? 
where  the  precept,  or  precedent  ?  You  may  as  well 
look  for  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  in  what  is 
here  produced.  The  New  Testament  is  express  enough 
in  favour  of  female  baptism.  The  Samaritans  "  were 
baptised,  both  men  and  women."  "Lydiawas  bap- 
tised."' (Acts  viii.  12  ;  xvi.  14,15.)  Upon  such  texts 
as  these,  you  need  ask  no  questions,  nor  employ  any 
reasonings;  they  are  no  sooner  read,  than  they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  decisive.  The  baptists  know  they  cannot 
produce  anything  like  this  in  favour  of  female  com- 
jnunion. 

I  am  not  objecting  against  the  right  of  females  to 
the  sacred  supper.  1  thnik  there  are  more  substantial 
reasons  for  it  than  those  which  Mr.  B.  has  given  ;  and 
to  my  mind,  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory;  but  to  talk 
of  express  warrants,  precepts,  and  precedents,  upon 
this  subject,  is  egregious  trifling  ;  there  are  no  such 
things.     It  is  time  for  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  : — 

1.  Is  not  the  eucharist  as  much  a  positive  institute 
as  baptism  ? 

2.  Is  more  evidence  necessary  to  justify  a  right  to 
one  than  to  the  other  ? 

3  If  so,  state  the  different  degrees  of  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  right  to  each ;  and  show  the 
reasons  why  more  evidence  is  required  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

4.  In  particular,  explain  why  a  precept  or  prece- 
dent is  necessary  to  entitle  an  infant  to  baptism,  though 
neither  be  necessary  to  entitle  a  woman  to  participate 
in  the  supper.     Or, — 

5.  Show  us  the  precept  or  precedent  for  female 
communion.       Or, — 

6.  Let  the  baptists  withhold  the  communion  from 
women  ■?     Or, — 
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7.  Let  ihem  no  longer  demand  either  precept  or 
]>recedent  for  infant  baptism. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Booth,  on  reviewing  his  express 
warrants  for  female  communion,  felt  that  they  would 
not  do;  for  he  immediately  adds,  "  When  we  oppose 
the  baptism  of  infants,  it  is  not  because  of  their  tender 
age  ;  but  because  they  neither  do  nor  can  profess  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God.  Whenever  we  meet  with  such  as 
are  denominated  by  the  apostle,  faithful,  or  bf-lieving 
children  ;  whoever  may  be  their  jjarents,  or  whatever 
may  be  their  age,  we  have  no  objection  to  Iwpiise 
them.  A  credible  profession  of  repentance  and  faith 
being  all  we  desire,  in  reference  to  this  atiair,  either  of 
old  or  young."  * 

Astonishing  !  and  so  if  the  little  ones  had  but  the 
necessary  qualifications,  nothing  more  Is  desired, 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  any  scripture  precepts  or 
precedents  for  infant  baptism.  But  then  our  hopes 
are  blasted  again  when  we  are  informed,  tnat  they 
neither  do  nor  can  possess  these  qualitications.  But 
what  if  they  happen  to  have  scriptural  qualitications, 
I  hope  Mr.  B.'s  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  con- 
cession extorted  from  him  is  an  important  one,  that 
however  tender  the  age  of  a  child  may  be,  it  ought  to 
receive  the  ordinance,  if  it  be  but  qualilied  for  it.  Now 
for  the  qualifications  :  — 

1.  It  must  make  "a  credible  profession  of  repent- 
ance."' And  where  is  this  writcen  ?  Did  our  Lord 
make  a  credible  profession  of  repentance  ? 

2.  It  must  make  "  a  credible  profession  of  faith.'' 
What  faith?  Justifying?  Then  Jesus  ought  not  to 
have  been  baptised  ;  for  he  was  justified  by  works. 
Faith  in  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  ?  An  infant  three 
years  old  is  capable  of  this.  It  will  be  shown  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  that  neither  repentance  nor  faith 
were  ever  made  a  condition  of  baptism,  and  that  infants 
are  as  fit  subjects  of  it  as  adults. 

There  is  neither  command  nor  example  for  baptising 

*  Pfdobaptism  Examined.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  73  —  75. 
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the  children  of  christian  parents  when  they  are  grown 
up.  Our  baptist  brethren  assign  reasons  why  they 
think  the  baptism  of  believers'  children  was  delayed, 
though  scripture  is  silent  on  the  subject.  And  we 
assign  reasons  why  we  believe  infants  were  baptised  by 
the  apostles,  though  they  arc  not  named.  Now  we 
wish  to  know  why  the  want  of  commands  and  examples 
must  nullify  all  our  reasons,  and  yet  cannot  touch  one 
of  theirs.  Any  impartial  person,  I  presume,  will 
allow,  that  if  a  baptist  can  justify  his  practice,  though 
he  have  neither  command  nor  example  to  support  it, 
then  it  is  possible  we  may  be  able  to  justify  ours, 
though  infants  are  never  expressly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ordinance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  our  reasons,  to  say,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve in  infant  baptism,  unless  you  can  produce  a  pre- 
cept or  precedent  for  it ;  for  he  can  have  no  right  to 
demand  more  evidence  for  our  practice,  than  he  is 
willing  to  give  in  defence  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Mayo  had  remarked,  "They  (the  baptists) 
have  not  a  single  precedent  in  scripture  of  their  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  the  children  of  christian  parents, 
whose  baptism  was  delayed  till  they  were  of  adult 
years,  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith."'  Mr.  Booth 
replied  :  "But  if  this  objection  have  any  weight,  it 
must  lie  with  equal  force  against  the  continuance  of 
baptism  among  christians  ;  or  the  administration  of  it 
to  any  description  of  subjects,  except  in  reference  to 
such  persons  as  are  converted  from  Judaism, Mahomed- 
anism,  or  paganism.''  I  think  exactly  with  Mr.  B. 
upon  this  point ;  I  only  regret  that  he  did  not  sooner 
discover  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  In  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Mayo  it  was  only  a  retort.  Mr.  B.  had  been 
toiling  through  seventy  pages,  to  prove  the  unlawful- 
ness of  pedobaptism,  because  there  are  neither  pre- 
cepts nor  precedents  for  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
When  he  had  nearly  finished  his  demonstration,  he 
recollected  hov/  the  Dr.  had  used  this  baptist  weapon 
against  the  baptist  system.  Mr.  B.  does  not  pretend 
t  hat  he  can  find  his  subjects  of  the  ordinance   in  the 
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Bible ;  and  yet  he  will  not  allow  us  to  retort  his  ar- 
gument about  precepts  and  precedents.  Why  "?  Be- 
cause it  would  destroy  the  permanency  of  the  rite  :  he 
therefore  concludes,  that  it  is  of  no  weight.  Astonish- 
ing !  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  our  brethren 
should  continue  to  press  us  with  an  argument  which 
they  grant  is  good  for  nothing,  and  which  will  just  as 
well  overturn  their  system,  and  the  ordinance  al- 
together, as  infant  baptism. 

There  is  neither  precept  nor  example  for  baptising 
a  youth,  or  an  old  person.  To  this  the  baptists  reply, 
that  they  do  not  object  to  the  baptism  of  infants,  be- 
cause they  are  infants,  but  because  they  do  not  and 
cannot  believe.  Very  well.  Where  is  the  command 
to  baptise  believers  ?  No  such  text  can  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  But  if  it  could,  it  would  no  more  conclude 
against  the  baptism  of  infants,  than  the  promise  of 
salvation  to  believers,  does  against  the  salvation  of 
infants.  It  will  probably  be  said,  that  there  is  a  com- 
mand to  baptise  disciples,  Matthew  xviii.  19,  and  that 
ilisciples  were  believers.  Some  of  the  disciples  were 
believers,  and  some  of  ihem  believed  not.  (See  John 
vi.  60  —  66.)  This  command,  therefore,  is  quite  as  ex- 
press for  the  baptism  of  unbelievers,  as  of  believers. 

Slill  our  brethren  exult  in  it,  that  they  have  ex- 
iimples  of  the  baptism  of  believers.  This  no  one 
pretends  to  deny.  And  John  baptised  some,  whom 
he  calls  a  generation  of  vipers,  and  who  trusted  in 
Abraham,  instead  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  (Matt, 
iii.  7  — 11.)  Are  we  to  conclude  from  these  examples, 
that  none  ought  to  be  baptized,  who  do  not  give  cre- 
dible proof  of  viperisiii,  and  make  a  credible  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  as  a  Saviour  ?  All 
the  authority  which  a  scripture  example  can  possibly 
have,  is,  that  you  are  warranted  to  give  the  ordinance 
to  such  characters  as  received  it  from  the  inspired 
servants  of  God.  They  baptized  believers,  and  un- 
believers, and  a  generation  of  vipers;  and  we  may  do 
the  same.  They  baptized  people,  not  because  they 
were  already  virtuous,  but  with  a  view  to  make  th  era 
c  3 
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SO,  as  will  be  proved  at  large  ;  and  since  they  despair- 
ed of  none,  they  rejected  none. 

Of  the  examples  of  baptism,  faith  is  very  seldom 
mentioned,  and  it  is  never  required,  except  in  one  in- 
stance. Acts  viii.  37,  which  text  will  be  shown  to  be 
spurious.  If  one  clear  precedent  could  be  produced 
of  faith  being  required  as  a  qualification,  it  might 
perhaps  support  the  inference,  that  where  the  faith 
of  the  candidate  is  not  expressed,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood ;  but  since  no  such  instance  can  be  given,  we  can 
only  know  that  he  had  faith,  by  its  being  expressly 
asserted,  or  clearly  implied. 

The  Samaritans,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  jailer  at 
Philippi,  are  the  only  examples  where  faith  is  con- 
nected with  baptism.  There  are  a  few  other  cases, 
where  the  faith  of  the  subjects  may  be  inferred :  but 
we  shall  not  allow  baptists  the  use  of  inference,  so  long 
as  they  deny  us  the  same  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
faith  of  the  multitudes,  whom  John  baptized  ;  and 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  they  were  not  believers, 
in  the  sense  our  brethren  understand  that  term;  for 
John  admits,  that  those  who  came  to  his  baptism, 
were  the  vilest  characters  ;  and  he  baptized  them  unto 
repentance,  and  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which  he 
could  not  have  done,  had  they  previously  repented 
and  obtained  forgiveness.  Could  their  faith  be  worth 
disputing  about,  when  it  had  neither  produced  repent- 
ance, nor  obtained  pardon? 

The  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  all  baptized  ; 
and  they  were  so  numerous,  that  it  is  said,  all  men 
came  to  him.  (John  iii.  26.)  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  faith  of  these  candidates,  or  of  any  qualifications 
being  required  of  them.  To  those  who  say,  they 
might  have  faith,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  They 
might  not.  But  we  happen  to  know  that  many  of 
these  disciples  never  had  faith  ;  for  on  one  occasion, 
when  many  of  them  renounced  the  Lord,  we  are  told, 
"  He  knew  from  the  beginning,  that  thev  believed  not." 
(Johnvi.  60— 66.) 
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The  baptism  of  the  apostles  was  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  (Acts  ii.  38,)  and  they  could  not  give  the  or- 
dinance with  that  view,  if  their  subjects  gave  credible 
evidence  of  being  justified  by  faith.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  families  of  Lydia,  the  jailer,  and  Ste- 
phanus,  were  believers  prior  to  baptism  ;  but  much  to 
the  contrary. 

When  faith  is  never  made  a  condition  of  baptism, 
when  there  are  but  few  examples  of  believers'  bap- 
tism, and  when  there  is  positive  and  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  great  multitudes  having  been  baptized,  who 
neither  possessed  nor  professed  faith,  we  have  no 
authority  to  deny  the  ordinance  to  infants,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  believers.  We,  therefore,  still 
insist  upon  it,  that  the  want  of  a  precept  or  precedent 
will  as  completely  nullify  the  ordinance  to  a  youth,  or 
an  aged  person,  as  to  an  infant. 

There  is  neither  command  nor  example,  for  admi- 
nistering baptism  on  a  profession  of  faith.  We  admit 
the  fact,  that  a  few  believed  and  were  baptized;  and 
have  no  doubt  but  their  faith  operated  on  their  own 
minds,  as  an  inducement  to  receive  the  ordinance;  but 
that  the  administrator  required,  or  the  candidate  ac- 
tually made,  a  profession  of  faith  at  the  time  the  rite 
was  given,  there  is  not  a  jot  of  proof. 

There  is  neither  precept  nor  precedent  for  a  person 
being  subjected  to  christian  instruction,  so  long  as  a 
single  day  prior  to  baptism  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity  were  ever  divulged 
to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  pedo- 
baptists,  that  adults  should  not  receive  the  ordinance 
before  they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  christian  religion  :  hence  in  their  missionary  intel- 
ligence we  find  them,  like  the  baptists,  speaking  of 
persons  being  under  a  course  of  instruction,  prepara- 
tory to  baptism.  At  Jerusalem,  three  thousand  were 
baptized  "  the  same  day,"  and  at  Philippi  the  jailer 
and  his  family  were  baptized  "  the  same  hour  of  the 
night"  on  which  they  were  informed  of  the  messiahship 
of  Jesus,     These  would  not  have  been  instructed  in 
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the  christian  ecouomy  prior  to  their  reception  of  the 
rite  ;  there  was  not  time  for  it. 

There  is  neither  precept  nor  example  for  administer- 
ing christian  baptism  in  pubhc.  Whether  John  the 
Baptist  gave  the  ordinance  in  pubhc,  or  in  private,  we 
are  not  informed  ;  and  it  is  of  no  importance  to  inquire, 
because  we  shall  show  that  his  was  not  christian  bap- 
tism. Several  examples  of  the  privacy  of  the  rite  will 
be  given  in  another  place. 

There  is  neither  command  nor  precedent  for  admi- 
nistering christian  baptism  in  rivers,  or  in  much  water. 
The  reason  \^hy  John  chose  such  places  will  be  ex- 
))lained,  when  the  mode  comes  under  discussion. 

There  is  neither  command  nor  example  for  immers- 
ing people  with  their  clothes  on.  If  immersion  be  the 
mode,  the  only  legal  mode  of  administration,  it  can- 
not be  an  immaterial  circumstance,  whether  the  candi- 
date be  clothed  or  naked  :  it  is  a  question  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  morals,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
publicity  of  the  ordinance  is  contended  for.  All  the 
religious  immersions  of  the  Jews  were  performed  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  If  our  brethren,  without  any  scrip- 
ture warrant,  think  their  practice  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  decency,  they  must  allow  us  to  urge  the 
same  plea.  Now  we  think  it  indecent,  though  the 
thoughts  of  the  parties  may  be  quite  pure,  for  a  man 
to  grasp  a  woman,  especially  when  both  are  young, 
raise  her  off  her  feet,  bend  her  body  backward,  and  set 
her  on  her  feet  again,  whether  it  be  done  in  the  water 
or  out  of  it ;  and  if  the  man  does  not  do  all  this,  he 
does  not  baptize  her.  But  whether  the  practice  be 
justifiable  on  other  grounds  or  not,  we  must  not  now 
stay  to  inquire:  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  there 
is  no  authority  whatever  in  the  Bible  for  performing 
religious  immersions  with  the  body  clothed. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  is  neither  precept  nor 
precedent  for  infant  baptism,  our  brethren  insist  upon 
it  that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful.  If  the  premises 
warrant  the  conclusion,  everything  must  be  unlawful 
in  relation  to  positive  institutions,  for  which  you  have 
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neither  precept  nor  precedent ;  and  then,  as  I  have 
shown, — 

1.  It  is  unlawful  to  admit  females  to  the  Lord's 
table. 

2.  It  is  unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  christian 
parents  when  they  are  grown  up. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  to  baptize  a  youth. 

4.  It  is  unlawful  to  baptize  an  aged  person. 

5.  It  is  unlawful  to  give  baptism  on  a  profession  of 
faith. 

6.  It  is  unlawful  to  baptize  a  person  who  has  been 
well  instructed  in  Christianity. 

7.  It  is  unlawful  to  administer  christian  baptism  in 
public. 

8.  It  is  unlawful  for  christians  to  baptize  in  rivers, 
or  in  much  water. 

9.  It  is  unlawful  to  dip  people  with  their  clothes  on. 
A  strict  adherence  to  precept  and  precedent  cannot 

be  more  fatal  to  pedobaptism,  than  to  the  practice  of 
our  brethren. 

But  does  it  follow  that  there  is  neither  precept  nor 
precedent  for  infant  baptism,  because  the  word  infant 
is  never  connected  with  the  ordinance  ?  A  youth  or 
an  old  man  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
ordinance,  and  yet  no  one  doubts  but  both  are  clearly 
included  in  the  commands,  and  in  some  of  the  exam- 
ples ;  and  we  shall  prove  that  infants  are  as  much  in- 
cluded as  persons  of  any  other  age. 

We  read  of  the  baptism  of  "  men  and  women ; "  and 
our  brethren  say,  that  men  and  women  of  all  ages  are 
equally  eligible.  And  we  read  of  the  baptism  of  whole 
families  of  children,  and  we  insist  upon  it,  that  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  are  equally  eligible.  There  is  only 
one  person's  age  stated  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
ordinance.  When  our  Saviour  was  baptized,  he  "  be- 
gan to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  (Luke  iii.  23.} 
This  being  the  case,  if  you  want  to  deny  the  ordinance 
to  any  one,  you  have  only  to  say,  that  he  has  no  right 
to  it,  except  he  can  produce  a  precept  or  example  of  a 
person  of  the  same  age  having  received  it ;  and  if  he 
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should  not  happen  to  be  thirty,  he  is  fast  enough.  If 
you  wish  to  baptize  an  infant,  a  baptist  demands,  whe- 
ther you  can  find  in  the  New  Testament,  a  puling 
baby  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  old,  a  subject  of  the 
ordinance.  You  are  obliged  to  answer,  No.  If  he  be 
going  to  baptize  a  person,  no  matter  whether  he  be 
ten,  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  or  eighty,  you  may  question 
him  as  to  whether  he  can  find  the  age  of  his  candidate, 
among  the  scripture  subjects  ;  and,  in  his  turn,  he 
must  answer.  No. 

The  fact  is,  the  age  of  the  subject  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  at  all,  or  the  New  Testament  would  have 
said  something  upon  it.  The  only  question  is.  Who 
are  fit  subjects  ?  And  that  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered, by  considering  the  prmciples  upon  which  the 
ordinance  is  administered,  the  rank  it  holds  in  the 
christian  economy,  and  the  ends  to  be  served  by  it. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  will  be  a  full  establishment 
of  the  eligibility  of  little  ones. 

If  any  qualifications  were  I'equired  of  which  infants 
are  incapable,  they  might  perhaps  be  rejected  ;  but, 
after  the  most  serious  and  careful  examination,  I  can 
find  no  such  qualifications.  The  scriptures  are  very 
explicit  upon  all  subjects  where  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities  are  deemed  necessary.  Repentance  and 
conversion  are  necessary  in  order  to  forgiveness.  "  Re- 
pent and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out."  (Acts  iii.  19.)  Faith  is  necessary  to  obtain 
spiritual  life.  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall 
not  see  hfe."  (John  iii.  36.)  Holiness  is  necessary  as 
a  preparation  for  heaven.  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men, 
and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord."  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  If  these  qualifications  were 
necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  baptism,  we  might  ex- 
pect to  tind  some  such  texts  as  the  following  :  Repent 
and  be  , converted,  that  ye  may  be  baptized  ;  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  not  be  baptized  ;  without  holiness, 
no  man  shall  be  baptized.  But  nothing  of  this  sort 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible.  "  The  Corinthians 
believed  and  were  baptized."      And  "  Saul  arose  and 
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was  baptized."  The  rising  of  Saul  from  a  })rostrate 
posture  is  connected  with  his  baptism,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  is  con- 
nected with  theirs;  if  faith,  therefore,  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  baptism,  because  lbs  Corinthians  be- 
lieved and  were  baptized,  it  will  equally  follow,  that 
every  candidate  must  be  prostrate  when  the  adminis- 
trator is  introduced  to  him,  and,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, must  arise  to  receive  the  rite,  because  Saul 
arose  and  was  baptized. 

The  objection  of  our  brethren  founded  upon  the 
want  of  the  word  infant,  among  the  precepts  and  pre- 
cedents, is  a  mere  quibble:  you  may  raise  just  as 
much  dust  against  the  baptism  of  a  person  in  any 
other  stage  of  life,  except  he  be  about  thirty,  since  no 
other  age  is  ever  connected  with  the  ordinance  ;  and  you 
will  be  just  as  much  puzzle>l  to  find  the  word  youth, 
adult,  young  man,  or  old  man,  as  the  word  infant. 
The  situation  which  the  ordinance  holds,  the  reasons 
for  which  it  is  given,  and  the  numerous  examples  of 
whole  families  wlio  received  it,  all  serve  to  show, 
not  onlv  the  lawfulness  of  giving  the  rite  to  the 
infants  of  christian  parents,  but  also  the  unlawfulness 
of  protracting  it  till  they  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  are  in  j)Ossession  of  the  power  of  godlin;sN. 

All  the  evidence  relating  to  baptism,  is  not  included 
in  the  precepts  and  precedents.  We  read  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms  ;  (Heb.  vi.  2;)  and  there  is  much 
said  upon  the  subject,  bothdoctrinailyaTid  incidentally, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  either  of  the  above  heads. 
Is  the  large  and  important  portion  of  evidence  drawn 
from  other  scriptural  sources  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Is 
there  either  precept  or  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
procedure '? 

Jesus  Christ  studiously  avoided  the  communication 
of  his  peculiar  doctrines  to  those  who  were  not  dis- 
ciples. (Matt.  xiii.  10,  13;  Mark  iv.  11,  12,  34.) 
His  conduct  in  this  particular  ought  to  have  the 
weight  of  a  command  with  us ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to 
tread  in  his  steps ;  and  we  sin  against  him   when  we 
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make  that  knowledge  a  qualification  for  discipleship, 
which  he  imparted  to  none  but  actual  disciples.  If 
the  children  of  christian  parents,  therefore,  are  not  to 
be  recognised  as  disciples,  they  ought  not  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  command  of  the 
apostle.   (Ephes.  vi.  4.) 

Objection.  "  But  to  make  a  disciple,  and  to  baptize 
liim  are  two  distinct  things."  (John  iv.  1.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  my  argument  to  controvert  this  position. 
Suppose  then,  as  the  baptist  does,  that  disciples  are 
not  made  by  baptism  :  will  any  one  venture  to  assert, 
that  a  disciple  is  not  entitled  to  baptism  ?  What  did 
Jesus  do  with  the  disciples  which  he  made  ?  The  text 
says,  he  baptized  them.  And  if  we  are  to  apply  the 
baptists'  distinction,  as  they  do,  to  ^latthew  xxviii.  19, 
he  commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize  them.  What 
then  is  gained  by  the  distinction  which  has  often  been 
contended  for  so  warmly?  If  the  children  of  christian 
parents  are  disciples,  we  have  the  example  and  com- 
mand of  Christ  for  their  baptism  ;  if  they  are  not  dis- 
ciples, we  have  the  authority  of  Christ  for  denying 
them  a  christian  education.  A  baptist  must  admit  one 
of  these  conclusions,  if  the  former,  the  controversy  is 
at  an  end  ;  if  the  latter,  they  contradict  nature,  and  an 
important  apostolic  precept. 

W'e  do  not  contend  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  be- 
cause they  are  infants,  but  because  they  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  religious  instruction.  I  have  just  seen  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Birt,  entitled,  "  Adult  Baptism 
Maintained,'"  etc.  The  word  adult,  is  no  more  to  be 
found  in  scripture,  in  connexion  with  baptism,  than 
the  word  infant.  Mr.  Birt  does  not  baptize  a  candidate 
I  presume,  because  he  happens  to  be  an  adult ;  for  in 
that  case  he  might  as  well  give  the  ordinance  to  an 
idiot  as  to  a  philosopher  ;  but  because  he  is  a  believer. 
If  the  candidate  make  a  credible  profession  of  faith, 
Mr.  B.  would  not,  I  dare  say,  reject  him  on  account  of 
his  age,  whether  he  were  old  or  young.  Suppose  he 
were  a  child  of  twelve,  or  an  old  man  of  eighty,  Mr.  B. 
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would  insist  that  the  age  of  the  party  is  immaterial, 
his  being  a  believer  constitutes  him  a  prot^er  subject  of 
the  ordinance  ;  and  on  this  ground,  Mr.  B.  would  con- 
tend that  all  the  scripture  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
baptism  of  believers,  will  apply  to  this  particular  case. 

If  the  baptist  then  be  obliged  to  fij  from  the  age  of 
the  candidate  to  his  qualitications,  he  can  have  no 
right  to  object  to  our  subjects  on  the  ground  of  their 
age.  If  we  can  prove  that  they  possess  a  scripture 
fitness  for  the  ordinance,  we  give  it  them  on  account 
of  that  fitness,  and  not  on  account  of  their  being 
young  or  old.  Religious  instruction  is  by  the  practice 
and  command  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  placed  af^.er  baptism  ;  and  no  instance  to  the 
contrary  can  be  produced  ;  ad,  therefore,  who  are  en- 
titled to  this  instruction,  must  liave  a  previous  right  to 
baptism.  Suppose  application  made  to  me  to  instruct 
an  old  man.  In  conformity  with  scripture  precepts  and 
precedents,  I  shall  baptize  iiim  first.  I  do  not  give 
him  the  ordinance,  because  he  is  an  old  man,  but  be- 
cause he  is  about  to  learn  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  It 
is  exactly  the  same,  if  the  person  I  am  desired  to  in- 
struct be  a  little  child ;  the  age  signifies  nothing  :  it  is 
about  to  enter  upon  its  reliijious  education,  and  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  baptism  ;ltis  not  baptized  because  it 
is  an  infant,  but  because  it  is  entering  into  the  school  of 
Christ,  in  order  to  be  made  wise  unto  salvation.  Yon 
cannot  dispute  their  right  to  baptism,  without  dis- 
puting their  right  to  christian  knowledge. 

"  But  a  child  a  month  or  two  old  h  not  capable  of 
receiving  religious  instruction."  Thpn,  if  you  please, 
defer  the  ordinance  till  it  be  capable,  A  baptist,  I 
presume,  will  grant  that  the  religious  education  of  a 
child  should  commence  by  it  is  two  or  three  years  old  ; 
and  the  difference  of  two  or  throe  years  is  not  worth 
disputing  about. 

If  children  could  but  bcli-.-vc,  Mr.  Booth  admits 
that  they  might  be  baptized.  It  will  be  provtd  at  large, 
in  a  subsequent  chupter,  that  in  the  examples  of  be- 
lievers' baptism,  the  fairh  of  the  caadldatef:  related 
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merely  to  the  messiahship  of  Jesus.  I  baptized  a  child 
a  few  weeks  ago,  aged  two  years,  seven  months,  and 
ten  days,  who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  to 
love  him.  I  could  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  in- 
I'ant ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  its  knowledge  of  the 
Eedeemer  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Simon  Magus: 
and  I  aai  quite  sui'e  that  the  state  of  its  heart  was  in- 
linitely  superior.  On  the  ground  of  believers'  bap- 
tism, therefore,  we  can  justity  the  baptism  of  infants  ; 
not  as  infants,  but  as  believers. 

^Ve  are  often  reminded  by  our  friends,  that  though 
we  read  expressly  of  the  baptism  of  men  and  women, 
we  nowhere  read  of  the  baptism  of  children.  They 
infer  from  this,  that  since  infants  are  not  named,  they 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  ordinance.  But  if  the  in- 
ference be  good  for  anything,  it  will  equally  exclude  all 
children  of  every  age  short  of  manhood.  Here  I  am 
somewhat  perplexed,  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  the  baptists  respecting  adult  and 
believers'  baptism.  Sometimes  we  are  told,  the  age 
of  a  candidate  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  he 
be  but  a  believer.  At  other  times,  adults  are  spoken  of 
as  the  only  proper  subjects,  because  we  read  of  the 
baptism  of  men  and  women,  but  never  of  children. 
The  two  statements  would  be  reconciled,  if  it  could  be 
made  out,  that  young  people  are  incapable  of  believing 
before  they  arrive  at  manhood  ;  but  this,  I  rather 
think,  will  not  be  attempted. 

Dr.  Ryland  has  given  two  instances,  which  will  be 
jioticed  more  at  large  afterwards,  of  boys  receiving  the 
ordinance  among  the  baptists,  one  aged  eleven  years, 
the  other  twelve.  These  will  not  be  called  men.  If 
it  be  true,  therefore,  that  none  but  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  baptized,  because  the  scripture  subjects 
had  attained  to  maturity,  and  a  total  silence  is  ob- 
served respecting  children,  it  must  be  as  unlawful  to 
give  the  rite  to  children  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  as  to  those  whose  age  is  only  as  many  months  or 
days.  I  wish  to  know  wiiy  we  are  to  be  restricted  to 
adult  sTibjects,  when  our  brethren  receive  children  ? 
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Will  not  the  want  of  a  precept  or  precedent  disqualify 
their  children  as  well  as  ours  ?  Why  do  they  impose  a 
rule  upon  us,  which  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
themselves  ? 

With  respect  to  the  mode:  "  I  would  take  the  liber- 
ty of  proposing  to  my  baptist  friends  a  plain  case  ;  not 
so  much  a  case  of  conscience  as  a  case  of  criticism. 
That  on  which  this  case  is  founded,  is  as  follows : 
it  is  well  known  that  under  the  present  dispensation, 
there  are  two  instituted  ordinances  ;  the  one  in  scrip- 
ture is  expressed  by  the  term  deipnon,  '  a  supper,'  the 
other  by  6a/;^w;«a, 'baptism.'  The  proper  and  obvious 
meaning  of  deipnon,  is  '  a  feast  or  a  common  meal.' 
(Mark  vi.  21 ;  John  xxi.  22.)  The  proper  meaning  of 
baptisina  is  said  to  be  '  the  immersion  of  the  v.hole 
body.'     The  case  then  is  this  : — 

"  If,  because  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  hap- 
tisma,  'baptism,'  is  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  a 
person,  who  is  not  immersed,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  baptized,  since  nothing  short  of  immersion, 
amounts  to  the  full  import  of  the  word  baptism :  if  this 
be  true,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  as  deipnon  '  a 
supper,'  properly  means  'a  feast  or  a  common  meal,' 
whether  a  person  who,  in  the  use  of  that  ordinance, 
takes  only  a  piece  of  bread  of  half  an  inch  square,  and 
drinks  a  table  spoonful  of  wine,  which  is  neither  a  least 
nor  a  common  meal,  and  so  does  not  come  up  to  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  can  be  said  to  have 
received  the  Lord's  supper?"* 

After  the  above  was  written,  and  just  before  these 
sheets  were  put  to  press,  I  met  with  a  little  piece 
entitled,  "  Infant  Sprinkling  no  Baptism ;"  in  which 
the  author  undertakes  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  the  New  Testament  does  contain  ex- 
amples of  female  communion.  This  pamphlet  excited 
my  curiosity,  as  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  impos- 
sible to  produce  either  a  precept,  or  precedent  in  sup- 
port of  the  privilege  of  baptist  ladies  ;  and  yet  till  this 
•  Edwards's  Candid  Reasous,  p.  154. 
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be   done,  nearly  all  the  arguments  against  infant  bap- 
tism, must  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find,  on  entering  on  the 
perusal,  that  the  author  had  lost  his  temper.  When 
we  have  a  very  harrassing,  perplexing  piece  of  business 
to  perform,  we  are  not  always  in  the  best  humour. 
But  to  come  to  the  point. 

"  With  respect  to  female  communion,"  says  our 
author,  (page  11,)  "  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  many 
passages  of  scripture."  He  has  referred  to  the 
following:  1  Cor.  xi.  1  —  17,  34;  xiv.  23,  24;  Acts 
i.  14 ;  ii  41,  42  ;  iv.  32  :  v.  14  ;  viii.  12  :  xvi.  14, 15; 
Rom.  xvi.  1,  13;  Ephes.  v.  22  :  and  when  the  reader 
has  examined  them  carefully,  if  he  can  perceive  that 
females  are  once  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Lord's  supper,  I  must  congratulate 
him  on  his  superior  sagacity.  It  was  indeed  perfectly 
needless  to  enumerate  any  more,  if  none  could  be 
found  more  to  the  purpose. 

In  the  1st  Corinthians  xi.,  women  are  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  and  the  Lord's  supper 
in  the  latter  part;  but  when  they  are  noticed,  it  is  in 
reference  to  praying  and  prophesying ;  as  soon  as  the 
subject  is  changed  to  the  eucharist,  the  females  are 
lost  sight  of.  Suppose  we  were  to  appeal  to  a  chapter 
where  infants  are  spoken  of  in  one  part,  and  baptism 
in  another  ;  and  it  should  turn  out  on  examination, 
that  infants  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  another  point, 
but  are  dropped  the  moment  the  subject  of  baptism 
is  introduced ;  I  appeal  to  a  baptist,  whether  he 
would  not  consider  this  circumstance  as  supplying  an 
argument  against  infant  baptism,  rather  than  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Booth  spoke  of  an  express  warrant  for  female 
communion.  I  believe  the  present  writer  was  con- 
scious there  is  no  such  thing ;  and  hence  his  tone  is 
considerably  lowered  :  he  will  admit,  he  says,  of  an  ap- 
proved example.  But  when  he  comes  to  produce  his 
examples,  they  only  prove  the  church  fellowship  of 
women.  He  seems  to  be  quite  sensible  of  this,  and 
therefore  remarks,  (page   11,)  "  Indeed,  were  we  to 
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prove  that  females  were  baptized,  and  that  they  com- 
posed parts  of  christian  societies,  we  should,  in  fact, 
prove  female  communion."  And  so  every  example 
of  female  church  membership  is  an  approved  example 
of  female  communion  !  What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  writer 
who  is  so  easily  persuaded  respecting  the  rights  of 
women,  should,  be  so  hard  to  convince  as  to  the  claims 
of  children  I 

I  was  in  hopes  of  making  an  easy  conquest  of  this 
gentleman  to  the  cause  of  infant  baptism,  when  I  saw 
the  slender  evidence  which  satisfied  him  in  behalf  of 
the  ladies,  till  I  was  astounded  with  the  following 
challenge,  page  22 :  "The  onus  does  not  lie  with  us 
to  prove  there  were  no  children  baptized  by  New 
Testament  authority.  To  this  we  challenge  them. 
It  has  not  yet  been  done.  When  it  is  done  by  clear 
and  explicit  precepts  or  precedents  produced  from  the 
scriptures,  we  will  implicitly  submit." 

My  nerves  were  so  shook  with  the  martial  air  of  this 
defiance,  that  I  believe  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet,  but  for  the  promise  of  submission 
with  which  it  concludes.  I  must  first,  however,  at- 
tend to  the  conditions  of  this  promise.  My  precepts 
or  precedents,  I  perceive,  must  be  clear  and  explicit. 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  An  approved  example  is 
equivalent  to  a  divine  command."  One  approved  ex- 
ample, I  conceived,  when  I  read  this,  would  have  been 
sufficient;  but  the  challenge  requires  a  plurality;  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  produce  precedents.  An 
approved  e.xample  was  thought  sufficient  for  female 
communion  ;  but  clear  and  explicit  precedents  must 
be  produced  for  the  baptism  of  children.  I  would  not 
willingly  misunderstand  our  champion  :  if  my  examples 
be  only  as  clear  and  explicit  as  his,  I  presume  they 
will  be  approved.  But  his  examples  are  only  clear 
and  explicit  in  favour  of  female  church  membership  ; 
and  female  communion  is  no  more  than  an  inference 
drawn  from  their  membership.  I  shall  proceed  ex 
actly  in  the  same  way. 

Now  to  the  combat.     One  of  his  approved  examples 
D   3 
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is  taken  from  Ephesians,  v.  22,  where  he  remarks  : 
"  The  female  members  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  are 
exhorted  to  obey  their  husbands."  My  first  example 
shall  be  taken  from  the  same  epislle,  (chap.  vi.  1,) 
where  children  are  exhorted  to  obey  their  parents. 
Now  if  women  being  exhorted  in  an  epistle  to  a  church, 
be  a  proof  of  their  membership,  then  since  children 
are  exhorted  in  the  very  same  epistle,  they  must  be 
members  also.  My  next  example  shall  be  taken  from 
Colossians  iii.  20  :  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in 
all  things."  Here  again  children  are  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly addressed  as  members  of  a  christian  church. 

The  inference  is  the  next  subject  to  be  contested. 
The  baptist  comes  to  his  inference  thus:  the  Lord's 
supper  is  an  ordinance  for  the  members  of  the  church; 
women  are  members  of  the  church ;  therefore  women 
are  entitled  to  the  Lord's  supper.  I  come  to  my  in- 
ference thus  :  baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
church:  children  were  members  of  apostolic  churches  ; 
therefore  children  received  apostolic  baptism.  I  could 
easily  prove  my  first  proposition  from  scripture  ;  but 
I  need  not;  because  it  is  not  only  admitted,  but  con- 
tended for,  by  tiie  baptists.  My  second  proposition  is 
proved  by  the  texts  above  cited,  where  the  children 
are  expressly  named,  and  addressed  as  members  of  the 
churches  in  common  with  their  parents.  The  infer- 
ence is  indisputable. 

Now,  sir,  surrender  at  discretion ;  or  I  shall  give 
you  no  quarter.  If,  however,  you  "  will  implicitly 
submit,"  I  will  set  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole  of 
honour,  never  to  serve  again  in  these  wars  against  our 
children  as  long  as  you  live. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  MODE   OF  BAPTISM. 

Our  baptist  brethren  lay  much  stress  upon  the  force 
of  the  term  baptizo,  "baptize."     Mr.Booth  has  pro- 
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duced  a  great  number  of  authorities  to  show  that  the 
word  means  to  dip,  immerse,  plunge.  And  most 
writers  on  the  same  side,  since  the  appearance  of  his 
bulky  volumes,  have  copied  largely  from  him,  as 
though  the  word  had  no  other  meaning.  They  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of  Mr.  B.'s  admission,  that  most  of 
his  authorities  explain  baptism  to  denote  pouring  and 
sprinkling,  as  well  as  immersion. 

The  only  important  point  of  inquiry  is,  In  what 
sense  do  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the 
word?  If  they  use  it  for  immersion,  and  immersion 
only,  then  our  brethren  are  right,  and  we  are  wrong. 
But  if  they  use  it  for  sprinkling  and  pouring,  our  prac- 
tice is  justified  ;  and  it  matters  not  a  rush  how  many 
more  meanings  other  writers  attach  to  it.  To  the  law, 
then,  and  to  the  testimony. 

The  pharisee  who  invited  our  Lord  to  dine,  mar- 
velled that  he  had  not  first  washed  {ebaptisthe,  "  bap- 
tized") before  dinner.  (Luke  xi.  38.)  "And  when 
they  (the  pharisees)  come  from  the  market,  except 
they  wash  [hapiisontai^  'baptize')  they  eat  not.  And 
many  other  thmgs  there  be  which  they  have  received 
to  hold,  as  the  washing  (^<3r/'/i&7?«OMS, '  the  baptisms')  of 
cups,  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables."  (Mark 
vii.  4.) 

Some  baptists  have  supposed  that  the  washing  on 
return  from  the  market,  was  an  immersion  of  the 
whole  body.  But  this  is  very  improbable  ;  especially 
as  the  washing  is  attributed  to  all  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
to  the  pharisees.  (Mark  vii.  3.)  The  pharisees  might 
possibly  carry  their  superstition  so  far  ;  but  many  of 
the  Jews,  the  sadducees  in  particular,  were  not  likely 
to  run  into  such  an  extreme. 

Our  Lord  had  not  been  to  market,  nor  was  he 
of  the  sect  of  the  pharisees;  and  yet  his  host  mar- 
velled that  he  had  not  baptized  before  dinner.  No 
one  ever  supposed  it  was  so  customary  with  the 
Jews  generally  to  plunge  the  whole  body  in  water 
every  day  before  dinner,  as  to  excite  astonishment 
when  the  ceremony  was   omitted.     These  baptisms, 
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therefore,  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  washing  of 
the  hands. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  hands  were  immersed.  Well ; 
and  what  then  ?  Here  is  a  national  custom  of  bap- 
tizing every  day  before  dinner ;  and  this  baptism 
amounted  to  no  more  than  washing  the  hands  !  As 
the  Jews  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  restricting  baptism 
to  the  hands,  how  could  they  possibly  infer  from  the 
mere  use  of  the  word  by  our  Lord,  that  he  required 
them  to  plunge  the  whole  body  ? 

There  are  other  ways  of  washing  the  hands  than  by 
dipping.  The  Jewish  custom  was  to  pour  water  on 
the  hands.  I  infer  this  from  2  Kings  iii.  11  ;  "  Je- 
hoshaphat  said.  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  ?  And 
one  of  the  king  of  Israel's  servants  answered  and  said, 
Here  is  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  which  poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah."  The  reference  here  cannot 
be  to  a  particular  instance,  but. to  a  custom.  When 
Elisha  is  said  to  have  poured  water  on  the  hands  of 
Elijah,  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  is,  that  Elisha  was  the 
servant  of  Elijah,  because  servants  washed  the  hands 
of  their  masters.  As  a  particular  mode  of  doing  a 
certain  piece  of  service  is  here  used,  to  denote  the  re- 
lation of  a  servant,  that  mode  must  have  been  the  cus- 
tomary one,  especially  as  the  phrase  appears  to  have 
been  proverbial. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  custom  might  be  changed 
before  the  days  of  our  Lord,  I  answer,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  it  was,  without  evidence.  If 
there  be  evidence  of  the  change,  let  it  be  produced  ; 
till  then,  here  is  proof  of  baptism  by  pouring.  This 
is  the  custom  in  Persia  at  the  present  day,  as  Sir 
R.  Ker  Porter,  in  his  travels,  just  published,  has 
remarked.  He  was  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  prime  minister.  "  A  silver-plated  jug,"  says 
he,  "  with  a  long  spout,  accompanied  by  a  basin 
of  the  same  metal,  was  carried  round  to  every  guest, 
by  an  attendant  who  poured  water  from  the  jug  on 
our  right  hands,  which  we  held  in  succession  over 
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the  basin."*  In  the  villages  in  this  country  it  is 
common  to  wash  the  hands  by  pumping  water  upon 
them;  and  in  the  *towns  it  is  not  unusual  to  let  the 
water  fall  upon  the  hands  from  a  cock. 

Different  modes  would  be  used  in  the  baptism  of 
cups,  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  tables.  The  cups  and 
pots  were,  perhaps,  dipped  in  water.  The  vessels  of 
brass  were  undoubtedly  used  for  culinary  purposes  : 
and  how  these  vessels  were  baptized,  a  servant  girl  can 
give  better  information  than  a  learned  divine.  I  have 
just  interrogated  my  servant  upon  this  knotty  sub- 
ject. How  do  you  wash  your  brass  pans?  I  pour 
water  into  them.  Do  you  never  dip  them  in  water  ? 
No ;  never.  As  to  the  tables,  whether  we  take  the 
term  literally,  or  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the 
couches  are  intended  on  which  they  sat  or  reclined  at 
their  meals, — dipping  is  out  of  the  question:  they 
were  not  put  into  the  water,  but  the  water  was  applied 
to  them,  either  by  pouring,  or  by  sprinkling,  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  by  a  wet  cloth.  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  bold  assertion,  that  baptism  always  de- 
notes immersion  ? 

In  Hebrews  ix.  10,  we  are  informed  that  the  Jewish 
service  consisted  in  "  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers 
washings  [baptismoi,  '  baptisms')  and  carnal  ordi^ 
nances."  The  apostle  here,  without  doubt,  refers  to 
the  various  ablutions  among  the  Jews  ;  and  these  were 
performed  generally  by  sprinkling.  Two  of  these  di- 
vers baptisms  are  mentioned  in  verses  12  and  13. 
The  first  was  "  by  the  blood  of  goats,  and  calves  ;" 
and  this  was  administered,  as  we  all  know,  by 
sprinkling.  The  second  was  by  "  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean."  Let  those  who  con- 
tend for  immersion  as  the  only  mode,  explain  to  us 
the  divers  Jewish  baptisms  performed  in  that  way. 

"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the 
cloud,  and  all  passed  through  the  sea ;  and  were  all 

♦  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  238,  239. 
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baptized  (ehaptisanto)  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea."     (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2.) 

By  the  cloud  here  is  certainly  meant,  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ;  because  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Moses  in  his  account  of  their  passage 
through  the  sea.  (Exod.  xiv.  19 — 24.)  This  cloud 
was  a  covering  to  them  in  the  day,  to  protect  them 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  "  Egypt  was  glad 
when  they  departed  ;  for  the  fear  of  them  fell  upon 
them.  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering,  and  fire  to 
give  light  in  the  night."'  (Psalm  cv.  38,  39.)  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  cloud  supplied  aqueous  particles  to 
cool  the  burning  atmosphere,  and  occasionally  a  re- 
freshing shower.  "  Some  are  of  opinion,"  says  Mac- 
knight,  "  that  in  those  parts  of  the  wilderness  where 
the  streams  from  the  rock  could  not  follow  the  Is- 
raelites, they  received  rain  for  drink  by  showers  from 
the  clouds  ;  and  to  this  they  apply  Psalm  Ixviii.  9 : 
"  Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby 
thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance  when  it  was 
weary."  The  preceding  verses  show  that  this  refers 
to  their  "  march  through  the  wilderness."  This  ex- 
plains how  they  were  baptized  by  the  cloud :  by  its 
copious  dew,  or  rain,  which  sprinkled  them. 

How  were  they  baptized  in,  or  by  the  sea  ?  Not  by 
immersion  most  certainly  ;  for  we  read  expressly,  that 
"  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back,  by  a  strong  east 
wind,  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land ;  and 
the  waters  were  divided  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  upon  the  dry  ground ; 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left."  As  the  action  of  a  natural 
agent,  the  wind  was  employed  to  make  a  passage  for 
them,  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  waters  by  it  would 
occasion  a  mist  or  spray ;  by  this,  as  they  passed  along, 
they  would  be  sprinkled  ;  and  this,  I  presume,  is  what 
the  apostle  means  when  he  says,  they  were  baptized  in 
or  by  the  sea. 

But  if  our  baptist  brethren  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
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explanation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  history  bend 
to  their  views:  the  Israelites  could  not  be  dipped, 
plunged,  or  overwhelmed  in  the  sea,  if  the  statement 
be  true,  that  they  went  through  it  on  dry  ground. 
Here  is  another  indisputable  proof  that  baptism  can- 
not mean  immersion  only. 

Our  baptist  friends  evidently  find  some  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  so  many  examples  of  baptism  without 
immersion.  They,  therefore,  remind  us  that  none  of 
these  are  examples  of  christian  baptism  ;  that  there  is 
no  administrator,  no  profession  of  faith,  no  one  point 
of  agreement  between  the  baptisms  under  the  law  and 
those  under  the  gospel,  except  in  the  use  of  water. 
They  conclude  that  Christ  did  not  borrow  his  bap- 
tism from  any  baptisms  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  but 
that  his  is  an  entirely  new  institution,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19  ;  and  this  they  call  the 
great  enacting  law  of  christian  baptism.  The  terms 
of  this  law  they  insist  upon  it  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
strict  and  most  proper  sense  ;  and  as  the  lexicogra- 
phers say,  that  to  baptize  is  to  dip,  plunge,  immerse, 
this  is  the  only  legal  way  of  administering  the  ordi- 
nance. But  then  these  same  lexicographers  say,  the 
word  also  denotes  pouring  or  sprinkling,  f'or  this 
they  are  rather  roughly  liandled ;  because  dipping, 
pouring,  and  sprinkling,  are  three  different  actions, 
which  diversity,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  no  divine  law 
can  warrant.* 

A  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  here.  The  practice 
of  a  people  is  the  best  exposition  which  can  be  given, 
as  to  their  ideas  of  words.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ,  understood  baptism  to 
denote  pouring  and  sprinkling,  because  they  expressed 
their  pourings  and  sprinklings,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
that  term.  Jesus  Christ  too,  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
their  ideas  upon  this  subject.  But  in  his  law,  he  has 
given  no  new  explanation  of  the  term,  and  therefore 
could  not  expect  his  subjects  to  understand  it  in  a  new 
sense.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever,  to 
*  Booth'.s  Pedobaptism.  Vol.  i.,  ch  4.,  pp.  229  —  231. 
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ascertain  what  may  be  the  strict  and  proper  meaning 
of  a  word  which  is  in  current  use  among  a  people,  if 
we  do  but  know  the  meaning  they  affix  to  it.  No 
legislator  in  his  sober  senses,  would  put  a  term  into  a 
law  which  was  in  current  use  among  his  people,  and 
expect  them  to  understand  it  in  a  new  sense,  when 
the  law  was  entirely  silent  upon  this  new  sense.  Now 
no  one  pretends  that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  any  expli- 
cation of  the  word  baptism  ;  and  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  his  disciples  would  understand  the  term  in  ex- 
actly the  same  sense  in  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  it.  If  our  baptist  brethren  can  prove 
that  the  Jews  sometimes  baptized  by  immersion,  it 
will  then  follow,  that  they  had  three  ways  of  baptizing, 
nameh',  by  sjninkling,  pouring,  and  dipping;  and  as 
the  christian  law  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  mode, 
it  would  be  lawful  for  them,  when  they  became  chris- 
tians, to  baptize  by  any  of  these  modes. 

The  baptists  argue  as  though  it  were  in  the  nature  of 
laws  to  limit  any  act  enjoined  to  one  particular  mode 
of  doing  it.  No-.v  I  think  the  direct  contrary.  Sup- 
pose there  are  three  customary  modes  of  bathing  in  a 
warm  country.  Some  people  prefer  the  shower  bath, 
some  choose  to  have  pails  full  of  water  poured  upon 
them,  and  oth.ers  feel  most  pleasure  in  plunging  mto 
the  water.  As  the  practice  is  salutary,  let  us  suppose, 
with  the  view  of  promoting  health  and  cleanliness, 
that  a  law  is  made  requiring  all  persons  who  are  able 
to  bear  it,  to  bathe  a:  certam  fixed  times.  It  must  be 
obvious  in  this  case,  that,  if  the  law  said  nothing  about 
any  particular  mode,  the  people  would  follow  their 
own  humour  as  to  that  point.  And  why  should  they 
not?  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  in  a  legislator  to  fix 
the  mode,  for  r.o  oiher  reason  than  to  prevent  a  diver- 
sity of  action  in  obeying  the  law  ?  It  the  people  were 
sufficiently  bathed,  tlie  initnticn  of  the  law  would  be 
answered:  and  it  cci.ld  be  a  matter  of  .10  mom  nt  how 
they  perii.rmed  the  ceremony,  wi.tther  they  used  a 
shower-bath,  or  a  pail,  or  wulktd  ii,to  the  water,  or 
plunged  in  head  foremost. 
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Let  us  suppose  further,  that  some  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  law,  a  dispute  should  arise  as 
to  how  these  people  performed  the  ceremony  of  bath- 
ing in  obedience  to  it.  Lexicographers  are  consulted 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and  they  say,  it  signi- 
fies to  wash  in  a  bath.  Old  authors,  who  wrote  in 
other  countries  near  the  time  this  law  was  made,  are 
ransacked  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  they  speak  of  persons 
bathing,  as  going  under  the  water  in  a  bath  ;  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  used  either  the  shower  bath 
or  the  pail.  The  history  of  the  people  who  were  first 
subject  to  this  law  is  carefully  examined, to  find  out,  if 
possible,  how  they  obeyed  the  law.  Here  the  advo- 
cates for  washing  in  a  bath,  can  find  little  to  strengthen 
their  opinion.  They  discover,  however,  that  a  short 
time  before  the  law  passed,  there  were  many  of  the 
people  bathed  in  a  bath ;  and  they,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  they  must  have  been  washed  all  over  in  the 
bath,  though  the  record  does  not  state  this  circum- 
stance. This  is  the  strength  of  the  argument  on  one 
side.  The  abettors  of  the  shower  bath  and  the  pail 
also  appeal  to  the  lexicographers  in  proof  that  their 
mode  is  included  in  the  word  bathe.  They  can  also 
produce  ancient  authors  for  their  practice.  And  as  to 
the  people  said  to  be  in  the  bath,  they  reply,  that 
there  is  no  intimation  of  their  being  washed  all  over: 
that  at,  would  be  a  better  rendering  than  in;  the  pail 
might  therefore  be  used;  and  that  the  word  bath,  pro- 
bably denoted  a  shower  bath.  Now  I  should  think  it 
must  be  manifest  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the 
chief  points  of  inquiry  should  be,  how  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  bathe  before  the  law  passed  ;  whether 
the  law  fixed  one  particular  mode  ;  and  whether  their 
subsequent  practice  was  confined  to  one  mode. 

As  it  respects  baptism,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Jews  baptized  by  sprinkling  and  pouring,  and  I  will 
grant,  if  you  please,  by  immersion  also,  before  Jesus 
Christ  published  his  lav/ ;  Jesus  Christ  who  enacted 
the  law,  and  the  apostles  who  at  first  executed  it,  v/ere 
all  Jews ;  neither  the  law   itself,  nor  the   subsequent 
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practice  of  the  apostles,  gives  the  least  indication  that 
one  mode  was  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  ; 
and  without  some  restrictive  authority,  we  may  be 
sure  the  same  modes  would  be  legal,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  practised  under  the  law,  which  were  used 
jaior  to  it.  All  that  is  said  about  lexicographers  and 
Greek  writers,  is  quite  beside  the  question  ;  as  is  also 
the  perpetual  declamation  of  Mr.  Booth  against  any 
diversity  of  action  in  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance. If  an  act  be  only  executed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  which  the  legislator  intended 
by  it,  \Ahat  can  it  possibly  signify,  though  twenty  men 
have  twenty  different  ways  of  going  about  it "? 

If  Jesus  Christ  had  indeed  fixed  how  baptism  should 
be  performed,  then  all  variety  of  modes  are  done  away 
with  ;  but  we  positively  deny  that  there  is  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  New  Testament.  That 
the  word  baptize  itself  did  not,  and  could  not,  restrict 
the  actions  to  immersion,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  the  first  people  that  were  brought  under 
the  law  of  baptism,  is  certain  from  the  plain  fact,  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  baptize  by  the  action  of 
sprinkling  and  pouring. 

"When  our  baptist  brethren,  therefore,  try  to  restrict 
us  to  the  use  of  one  mode  only,  by  such  observations 
as  the  following,  we  can  only  smile  at  the  attempt. 
Suppose  an  Israelite  in  keeping  the  passover,  had 
sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  floor  instead  of  the  door- 
post, had  boiled  the  lamb  instead  of  roasting  it,  had 
eaten  it  Avith  sweet  herbs  instead  of  bitter,  he  would 
not  have  ke})t  the  Lord's  passover,  but  a  rite  of  his 
own. 

We  grant  this  is  all  quite  true.  But  let  us  suppose 
the  door-posts  had  not  been  mentioned ;  it  would 
then,  I  imagine,  have  been  quite  as  proper  to  sprinkle 
the  ground  as  the  door-posts.  Had  the  command  been 
merely  to  eat  the  lamb,  without  a  word  about  roasting, 
any  more  than  boiling,  I  presume  either  method  of 
preparation  would  have  been  legal.  If  the  command 
had  respected  herbs   generally,  without  stating  any 
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particular  quality,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  lawful  to  eat  sweet  herbs  as  bitter. 
Now  we  contend,  that  we  are  not  tied  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  in  baptism  ;  and  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
use  that,  which,  all  things  considered,  we  deem  most 
eligible.  But  if  only  one  mode  were  lawful,  it  would 
be  impossible,  I  think,  to  prefer  any  exclusive  claims 
in  favour  of  immersion. 

But  the  evidence,  it  is  said,  arising  from  the  practice 
of  the  apostles,  all  goes  to  support  the  dipping  mode. 
When,  however,  this  vaunted  evidence  is  produced, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  brought  from  the  practice  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  was  prior  to  the  law  of  Christ. 
This  blunder  runs  through  Mr.  Booth's  book.  He  is 
perpetually  reminding  us,  that  christian  baptism  being 
a  positive  institute  of  Christ,  we  are  to  pay  no  regard, 
in  the  administration  of  it,  to  any  modes  of  purification 
previously  in  use ;  that  the  law  of  Christ  is  to  be  our 
only  rule  ;  and  that  this  law  is  so  precise  as  to  admit  of 
only  one  mode.  But  when  he  produces  his  evidence 
in  favour  of 'immersion,  he  refers  to  John  the  Baptist 
baptizing  in  Jordan  and  in  Enon.  This  matter  must 
be  sifted. 

If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  borrow  his  rite  from  any 
preceding  baptisms  practised  among  the  Jews,  he 
did  not  borrow  it  from  John,  who  was  a  Jew  ;  and  if 
the  mode  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  Christ 
solely,  then  the  mode  used  by  John  is  of  no  more  au- 
thority than  the  mode  used  by  the  Jewish  priests  in 
administering  the  divers  baptisms  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  "* 

To  this  we  can  feel  no  serious  objection.  Now 
how  will  a  baptist  prove  that  the  christian  baptism 
was  by  immersion  ?  By  his  own  rule,  he  is  cut  off 
from  Jordan  and  Enon;  and  where  will  he  find 
either  a  river  or  much  water  in  which  christian 
baptism  was  performed  ?  He  is  now  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land  !  To  get  rid  of  the  Jewish  baptisms  by 
sprinkling,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  principles,  which  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  John  as  an  example. 
E  2 
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0 !  but  the  baptism  of  John  was  from  heaven  ! 
Yes;  and  so  were  the  divers  baptisms  (Heb.ix.lO) 
used  in  the  Jewish  worship.  We  have  as  much 
reason,  therefore,  on  this  ground,  to  suppose  that 
our  Lord  borrowed  the  mode  from  l^Ioses  as  from 
John. 

But  our  Lord  was  baptized  of  John,  as  an  example 
to  all  his  followers  ;  and,  therefore,  the  baptism  of 
John  is  obligatory  on  christians.  Indeed  !  Then  I 
answer,  he  was  circumcised  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  as  an  example  to  all  his  followers ;  and, 
therefore,  circumcision,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
is  obligatory  on  all  christians.  There  is  just  as 
much  said  in  the  New  Testament  in  proof  of  his  cir- 
cumcision being  exemplary,  as  of  his  baptism  being 
so.  Besides,  if  Jesus  Christ  borrowed  his  baptism 
from  John,  then  John  might  take  his  from  the  Jewish 
service  ;  from  which  it  will  follow,  that  since  the 
Jewish  baptisms  were  by  sprinkling,  the  baptisms  of 
John  and  of  Christ  were  performed  in  the  same 
way. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Christ,  because  the  same 
persons  received  both.  "  Paul  came  to  Ephesus ; 
and  finding  certain  disciples,  he  said  unto  them. 
Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed? 
And  they  said  imto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 
And  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said 
Paul,  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance, saying  unto  the  people,  that  they  should 
believe  on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is, 
on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they  heard  this,  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  (Actsxix. 
1-5.) 

Now  there  is  no  notice  at  all  of  the  first  of  these 
baptisms  being  imperfect,  as  the  reason  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  second.  The  persons  were  not 
infants,  and  there  is  no  complaint  that  they  had  been 
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only  spiinkled.  The  apostle  supposed  they  had  re- 
ceived christian  baptism  ;  and  as  this,  according  to 
the  commission,  was  administered  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  might  well  feel  surprised  at  their  igno- 
rance of  him,  and  inquire.  Unto  what  then  were  ye 
baptized  ?  They  explained  the  difficulty,  by  saying, 
they  had  only  received  the  baptism  of  John ;  for 
we  have  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament  of 
John  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  apostle  found  no  fault  with  their  former  bap- 
tism ;  but  informed  them  John  taught  his  disciples 
that  they  must  believe  in  the  Messiah,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  manifested  ;  and  when  they  learned  from  the 
report  of  the  apostle,  that  the  Messiah  had  come  and 
accomplished  his  mission  on  earth,  they  received  the 
christian  rite. 

This  remarkable  passage  affords  incontrovertible 
proof  of  the  baptism  of  John  being  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Christ;  and  of  the  obligation  which  the 
disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  under  to  receive  the 
ordinance  again,  on  their  becoming  christians.  This 
appears  very  evident,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
these  Ephesians  received  both  baptisms  ;  but  from 
what  the  apostle  states  the  Baptist  taught  those  who 
received  the  ordinance  at  his  hands.  "  He  said  unto 
the  people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  that 
should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus." 
It  is  certain  from  these  words,  that  those  whom  John 
baptized,  did  not  and  could  not  profess  faith  in  Jesus 
at  the  time  they  received  his  rite  ;  because  the  Saviour 
was  not  yet  manifested  ;  nor  was  he  personally  known 
to  the  Baptist.  (John  i.  31.)  He  baptized  them  and 
taught  them  that  some  time  afterwards,  they  must 
believe  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ;  namely,  when 
he  should  appear  among  them.  The  words,  "  That 
is,  on  Christ  Jesus,"  were  not  used  by  John,  but  are 
added,  as  explanatory,  by  the  apostle.  John  could 
not  possibly  baptize  his  disciples  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  because  he  has  told  us  himself,  that  at  the  time 
he  gave  them  the  ordinance,  he  knew  him  not.  Should 
E  3 
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it  be  said  that,  since  John's  baptism  laid  people  under 
an  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ,  those  who  received 
it  would  not  have  been  baptized  again,  had  there  been 
no  irregularity  in  the  first  administration  ;  we  answer, 
1.  That  this  is  not  only  talking  without  book,  but 
against  the  book;  since  no  irregularity  is  marked  in 
the  account.  2.  'J'hat  if  an  obligation  to  believe  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  ibr  christian  baptism,  then  all  in  the 
whole  world  who  hear  of  Christ  ought  to  be  baptized, 
whether  they  believe  or  not ;  because  they  are  certainly 
under  an  obligation  to  believe  in  him.  Or  if  persons 
are  brought  under  an  obligation  by  the  rite  to  believe 
in  Christ  at  a  future  time,  we  need  not  desire  a  better 
reason  for  infant  baptism. 

This  passage  contains  four  substantial  reasons  why 
we  are  to  believe  the  ba]>tism  of  John  was  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Christ.  1.  John  did  not  administer  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  or  it  would  have  been 
no  explanation  of  the  ignorance  of  these  people  upon 
the  subject,  that  they  had  only  received  his  rile.  2. 
John  did  not  bajitize  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  because 
he  knew  him  not,  and  because  the  apostle  baptized  his 
disciples  in  this  name.  3.  It  is  essential  to  christian 
baptism  according  to  the  commission  of  Christ,  that  it 
be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  well  es  in  the  name  of  the  Father.  4, 
The  important  fact,  that  these  who  had  received  the 
ordinance  of  John,  aftei-wards  received  that  of  Christ. 

If  then  we  are  to  look  for  the  mode  in  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  not  in  any  preceding  baptisms,  we  are 
clearly  cut  otf  from  making  any  use  of  John's  baptism. 
The  word  in  the  law  does  not  and  cannot  limit  the  mode 
to  immersion.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire, 
whether  the  praciice  of  the  apostles,  when  acting  under 
the  commission  of  Christ,  settles  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  baptists'  mode.  This  narrows  the  inquiry  con- 
siderably. 

There  is  only  one  example  of  a  person  baptized 
under  the  commission  of  Christ,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  water;  and  this  was  the  eunuch.  (Acts 
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viii.  38,  39.)  ,  The  whole  stress  of  the  argument  here 
depends  upon  the  Greek  particles,  rendered  into,  and 
out  of.  It  will  be  shown  by  and  by,  they  might  just 
as  well  be  rendered  to  and  from  ;  and  then  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  being  in  the  water  at  all.  But 
granting  they  were  in  the  water,  there  is  no  proof  of 
entire  immersion.  The  Israelites,  according  to  the 
apostle,  were  baptized  in  the  sea  ;  and  yet  no  one  pre- 
tends they  were  immersed  in  it.  "  Jesus  went  up  into 
a  mountain."  (Matt.  v.  1.)  Quere:  Did  the  mountain 
cover  him  ? 

Besides,  here  is  no  intimation  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient water  for  the  purpose  of  immersion.  The  part 
of  the  country  over  M'hich  the  eunuch  was  travelling 
was  a  desert ;  (Acts  viii.  26;)  and  it  is  a  rare  circum- 
stance to  find  water  in  a  desert,  in  those  warm  coun- 
tries. The  eunuch  was  evidently  surprised  at  the 
discovery  on  this  occasion.  "  See  here  is  water." 
The  words,  here  is,  are  in  italics  in  our  translation, 
and  have  nothing  answering  to  them  in  the  original. 
Leave  them  out,  and  the  passage  will  read  thus : 
"  And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a 
certain  water:  and  the  eunuch  said,  See  ! — Water! — 
What  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?"  The  address 
is  abrupt,  and  the  words  disjointed  ;  which  clearly 
indicate  the  astonishment  of  the  speaker.  It  is  not 
probable  there  was  much  \vater,because  they  came  unto 
it,  before  they  saw  it.  The  miracles  of  grace  effected 
by  the  gospel,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of 
miracles  in  nature  ;  and  among  these  the  prophet  men- 
tions springs  and  streams  breaking  forth  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  desert.  (Isaiah  xxxv.  6.)  In  this 
country,  a  traveller  scarcely  ever  speaks  of  meeting 
with  water,  unless  it  be  a  river,  a  flood,  or  a  lake  :  but 
we  blunder  most  egregiously  when  we  transfer  these 
ideas  to  the  mention  of  water  in  an  eastern  desert. 
The  fact  is,  water  is  so  scarce  an  article  in  warm  coun- 
tries, especially  in  deserts,  that  we  scarcely  ever 
read  a  book  of  travels  into  such  parts,  in  which  the 
disfovevv  of  a  spring,  not  ancle  deep,  is  not  noticed 
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with  wonder  and  delight.  If  the  water  in  question 
were  a  well,  two  strangers,  unless  they  had  lost  their 
senses,  would  not  have  ventured  into  it ;  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  was  a  river ;  and  if  the  district  had 
been  well  watered,  it  would  not  have  been  a  desert. 
All  the  evidence,  therefore,  stands  opposed  to  the 
supposition  of  this  being  a  collection  of  water,  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  for  baptism  by  immersion. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  too,  that  there  was  no 
previous  appointment  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  ordinance  in  this  place.  This  was  the  first  water 
they  saw,  after  the  eunuch  had  heard  of  Jesus;  and  the 
sight  of  it  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  beiug  bap- 
tized. With  respect  to  John,  he  chose  a  river  and 
much  water,  as  the  most  suitable  places  for  baptizing. 
There  was,  however,  no  choosing  at  all  in  this  case. 
But  if  christian  baptism  was  really  performed  by 
immersion  ;  and  if,  on  this  account,  christian  ministers 
made  choice  of  similar  situations ;  how  happens  it 
that  we  never  read  of  a  river,  or  much  water,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  administrations?  During  the  mi- 
nistry of  Christ,  his  disciples  baptized  more  persons 
than  John  :  and  after  this  we  are  informed  of  the 
baptism  of  many  thousands  ;  but  not  one  of  all  these 
christians,  that  we  read  of,  was  baptized  in  a  river, 
or  in  much  water.  There  is,  then,  only  one  soli- 
tary instance  produced,  in  which  it  is  pretended 
the  person  was  in  the  water ;  and  if  we  admit  the 
fact,  there  is  no  proof  of  immersion,  but  much  to  the 
contrary. 

But  suppose  we  admit  this  one  person  was  dipped, 
how  does  this  establish  one  mode  exclusively  1  why 
just  as  well,  as  seeing  one  man  wash  his  hands  at  a 
pump,  proves  the  universal  practice  of  the  nation. 

Another  proof  urged  by  our  baptist  friends  of 
christian  baptism  by  immersion,  is  a  supposed  al- 
lusion to  this  mode  in  Eomans  vi.  4,  and  Colossians 
ii.  12,  where  we  are  said  to  be  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism. 

If  the  design  of  the  apostle  in  these  texts  were  at- 
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tended  to,  the  proof  of  allusion  to  the  mode  would  be 
very  scanty.  What  is  said  respecting  baptism  in  Ro- 
mans vi.  is  in  answer  to  the  question,  verse  1,  "  Shall 
we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?''  The 
answer  is,  "  God  forbid  !  How  shall  we  that  are  dead 
to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein."  And  the  proof  is 
contained  in  the  following  verses,  in  which  he  shows 
how  this  death  unto  sin  is  brought  about  by  baptism. 
1.  They  "  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ;"  and  by 
virtue  of  this  union,  with  him,  are  represented  as 
dying  and  rising  with  him,  and  walking  in  newness  of 
life.  Hence,  2.  They  "  were  baptized  into  his  death." 
And  3.  were  "  buried  with  him  by  baptism."  The 
apostle  here  refers  to  the  death  and  burial  of  sin ;  he, 
therefore,  exhorts  his  friends,  '•  Reckon  ye  your- 
selves to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

The  point  then  is,  whether  there  be  any  allusion  to 
the  mode  of  baptism  in  any  of  these  representations. 
The  first  particular,  —  our  being  brought  into  union 
with  Christ  by  baptism,  —  cannot  be  represented  by 
immersion,  or  any  other  mode. 

Let  us  tiy  the  second.  We  are  "  baptized  unto 
his  death."  Here  is  allusion  to  our  dying  unto  sin. 
Christ  died  by  crucifixion  ;  and  so  does  our  sin : 
hence  the  apostle  says  in  verse  6,  "  Our  old  man  is 
crucified  with  him."  Is  there  reference  to  any  mode 
of  baptism  in  crucifixion  ^  Yes,  may  those  say,  who 
use  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism; — Yes,  the  appli- 
cation of  water  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  a  striking 
figure  of  the  crucifixion  of  Ciirist,  and  of  sin. 

We  have  another  allusion  here  ;  for  the  state  of 
death  into  which  we  are  said  in  verse  3,  to  be  brought 
by  baptism,  is,  in  verse  5,  attributed  to  planting. 
"  Baptized  into  his  death — Planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death."  By  baptism,  therefore,  we  are 
planted  into  his  death.  What  is  planted,  is  partly 
covered  in  the  earth,  and  partly  out  of  it.  Some 
render  this  word  grafted ;  but  this  amounts  to  the 
same  thing ;  for  only  a  part  of  the  scion  is  inserted  in 
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the  stock  aud  covered.  In  this  figure,  may  not  the 
apostle  allude  to  a  very  ancient  mode  of  baptism  ? 
Some  of  the  oldest  descriptions  we  have  of  the  or- 
dinance, represent  the  candidate  as  being  partly  in 
and  partly  out  of  the  water.  He  is  in  the  water  up  to 
about  his  knees,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  out  of  it, 
with  the  administrator  beside  him,  pouring  water  upon 
his  head.  Had  this  mode  been  practised  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  what  an  argument  in  favour  of  it  might  its 
supporters  have  drawn  from  the  above  figure  ! 

The  admirers  of  this  mode  might  strengthen  their 
argument  by  a  passage  from  the  apostle  Peter.  "  In 
the  ark,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.  The  like 
figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  now  save  us." 
(1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.)  Here  the  salvation  efiected  by 
means  of  baptism,  is  expressly  called  a  figure  of  the 
salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  by  the  ark  in  the 
water.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  ark  was  in  the 
water,  the  upper  part  being  out  of  it.  Here  is  a  com- 
plete type  of  the  ancient  mode. 

The  third  representation  is  that  of  a  burial.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  immersion  would  correspond  very 
well  to  this  figure.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  infer  the 
allusion  from  the  resemblance  between  the  figure  and 
the  mode,  it  must  be  granted  the  apostle  here  alludes 
to  immersion.  But  then  upon  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple we  have  proved,  that  the  ap[)lication  of  water  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  must  be  the  mode  ;  for  no  one  can 
dispute  but  there  is  as  striking  a  resemblance  between 
this  and  crucifixion,  as  between  immersion  and  a  bu- 
rial. Besides,  the  similitude  in  this  particular,  it  may 
be  urged,  is  expressed  in  the  text ;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  baptists'  mode.  "  Baptized  into 
his  death — Planted,"  by  baptism,  "  in  the  likeness  of 
his  death.''  The  same  principle  will  equally  serve  to 
show  that  partial  immersion  must  be  the  mode  ;  for 
what  can  be  more  expressive  than  this,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  planting  P 

If  the  evidence  in  favour  of  dipping  be  supposed  to 
preponderate,  because  the  apostle  uses  the  figure  of  a 
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burial  twice ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  advocates  for 
partial  immersion,  have  two  different  jfigures  agreeing 
with  their  mode,  and  one  of  them  is  expressed  as  a 
figure  of  baptism.  These  figures  are  planting,  and  the 
ark  on  the  water.  Two  different  figures  agreeing  with 
the  same  mode,  must  be  better  evidence  than  the  use 
of  one  figure  twice.  Besides,  the  patrons  of  partial 
immersion  have  two  witnesses,  Paul  and  Peter, 
while  the  advocates  for  dipping,  have  Paul  only ; 
and  though  this  apostle  repeats  his  testimony,  yet 
all  must  allow,  that  in  any  court  of  judicature,  the 
testimony  of  two  good  independent  witnesses,  must 
have  more  weight  than  the  repeated  testimony  of  only 
one  of  them. 

Now  what  are  we  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  prin- 
ciple of  arguing  adopted  by  the  baptists,  will  just  as 
well  prove  the  mode  to  be  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
partial  immersion,  as  plunging.  Are  we  then  to  con- 
clude that  any  one  of  these  modes  will  do?  that  some 
of  the  Romans  were  baptized  in  one  way,  and  some  in 
another  ;  and  that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  them  all  ? 
To  this  the  baptists  will  not  assent.  And  yet  if  one 
mode  only  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  we  must  take 
that  which  has  most  proof  in  its  favour ;  and  the 
strongest  evidence  it  appears,  is  in  support  of  partial 
immersion. 

If  a  resemblance  betwixt  a  New  Testament  figure, 
and  a  modern  rite  or  ceremony,  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  allusion  to  that  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  apostolic 
churches,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  an  absurdity 
pointed  out  to  me,  which  may  not  by  this  method,  be 
palmed  upon  the  apostles,  or  their  Master.  How  do 
the  baptists  prove  the  apostle  does  not  allude  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  he  speaks  of  our  being  baptized 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  our  being  crucified 
with  him?  The  resemblance  which  such  a  mode  of 
baptism  bears  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  death,  and  of 
our  dying  to  sin,  called  in  the  text,  crucifixion,  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  So  also,  how  will  he  prove  the 
apostles  had  not  an  eye  to  partial  immersion,  in  what 
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is  said  about  planting,  and  the  ark?  Supposing  these 
modes  to  have  been  practised,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted,  but  they  may  be  referred  to  in  the  above  texts. 
But  he  will  say,  before  you  can  establish  your  allusion, 
you  must  establish  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  used  such 
modes  of  baptism. 

The  apostle,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  uses  these 
figures  to  denote  the  destruction  of  sin,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  a  christian  to  live  a  holy  life.  "  Our  old  man 
is  crucified  with  him."  By  the  ordinance,  we  are 
transplanted  from  the  world  into  the  church,  where  we 
are  brought  into  conformity  with  Christ  in  his  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection,  by  the  death  and  burial  of  our 
sins,  and  by  living  a  new  life  of  holiness.  Thus  the 
propriety  of  the  figures  is  evident,  without  supposing 
any  reference  to  the  mode  of  baptism  ;  we  ought  not 
therefore  to  admit  the  allusion,  till  we  have  proved 
such  a  mode  was  in  use  at  the  time.  In  Col.  ii.  11,  12, 
baptism  is  called  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  and  we 
are  said  to  be  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  Here  are 
two  figures  applied  to  the  rite,  to  denote,  as  the  con- 
nexion clearly  shows,  the  cutting  off,  and  putting  away 
of  sin.  As  this  is  the  use  to  which  the  apostle  applies 
the  figures,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  there  is  any  allu- 
sion to  a  mode  of  baptism  in  either;  unless  we  can 
prove  in  some  other  way,  that  a  mode  was  used  by  him 
in  his  administrations,  to  which  one  of  these  figures 
will  apply  ;  for  without  such  previous  proof,  we  must 
allow  both  figures  to  have  such  an  allusion,  or  neither 
of  them.  An  ingenious  man  might  invent  a  method  of 
baptizing,  which  would  bear  some  resemblance  to  cir- 
cumcision ;  but  this  resemblance  could  be  no  proof 
of  the  apostle's  reference  to  his  mode,  unless  he  could 
show  by  other  arguments,  that  it  was  practised  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

I  have  taken  the  more  pains  with  these  supposed 
allusions,  because  Mr.  Booth  occupies  many  pages  in 
his  book  with  them  ;  and  most  baptist  writers  lay  very 
great  stress  upon  them.  Whereas  they  prove  just 
nothing  at  all  in  this  controversy ;    for  we   cannot 
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know  they  have  any  reference  to  immersion,  till  it  is 
demonstrated  by  another  })rocess,  that  the  apostles 
practised  immersion  :  when  the  demonstration  is  given, 
the  allusion  may  be  admitted ;  but  since  the  proof 
must  produce  tlie  conviction,  the  conviction  can  add 
nothing  to  the  proof. 

When,  however,  we  ask  for  proof  that  the  apostles, 
acting  under  the  commission  of  Christ,  used  immer- 
sion, we  are  referred  to  one  person,  who  was  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child ;  being,  perhaps,  in  a  sup  of 
water  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  ordinance.  And  if 
this  does  not  prove  christian  baptism  by  immersion, 
not  a  solitary  example  of  it  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament ! 

I  shall  probably  be  reminded,  that  though  the  bap- 
tists make  the  commission  of  Christ  the  law  of  chris- 
tian baptism,  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  evidence 
arising  from  Jewish  baptisms,  in  favour  of  sprinkling 
and  pouring  ;  yet,  as  I  have  argued  for  the  modes  in 
use  prior  to  the  law  being  practised  under  it,  it  will 
follow,  if  John  practised  immersion,  that  christians 
would  follow  his  example. 

I  feel  no  objection  to  grant  this.  The  baptismal 
purifications  among  the  Jews,  by  sprinkling  and  pour- 
ing, it  must,  however,  be  observed,  were  in  use  at 
the  time  John  was  baptizing,  and  after  his  work  was 
finished.  Supposing,  then,  John  used  immersion, 
there  would  be  three  modes  employed  when  Christ 
instituted  his  rite ;  and  my  argument  goes  to  prove 
the  same  modes  would  still  be  used,  if  the  law  of 
Christ,  as  interpreted  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles, 
did  not  limit  the  administration  to  one  of  them.  This 
I  contend  for  still.  I  hope  I  have  proved  there  is  no  such 
limitation  in  favour  of  immersion ;  I  might,  therefore, 
now  drop  my  pen.  But  since  a  baptist  will  not  readily 
allow  of  any  other  mode  than  his  own  having  been 
used  by  the  apostles,  especially  when  it  is  conceded 
they  might  borrow  immersion  from  John,  I  must  enter 
into  a  more  particular  examination  of  John's  baptism. 

F 
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The  proof  of  immersion  by  the  Baptist  is  drawn 
from  circumstances  :  he  baptized  in  the  river  Jordan, 
and  at  Enon,  where  there  was  much  water. 

As  to  the  first,  "  The  laying  any  weight  on  its  being 
said,  were  baptized  in  Jordan,  shows  extreme  igno- 
rance of  the  original.  For,  1.  The  word  en  here 
translated  'in,'  is  in  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  (a  learned  gentleman 
hath  observed,)  rendered  'with.'  Andhad  it  thus  been 
rendered  here,  baptized  with  Jordan — meaning  vpith 
the  water  of  that  river ;  it  would  have  been  a  form  of 
speaking,  neither  more  figurative  nor  improper,  than 
is  familiar  both  in  scripture  and  in  common  life.  But, 
to  lay  no  stress  on  this, — 

"  2.  The  word  en  is  more  than  a  hundred  times  in 
the  New  Testament  rendered'  at,'  and  en  to  lordane 
may  most  justly  be  rendered  'at  the  river  Jordan  ;'  and 
so  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument,  from  John's 
baptizing  in  Jordan,  evaporates  at  once. 

"  Can  it  be  proved  that  any  person  baptized,  was  so 
much  as  in  the  water  at  all  ? 

"  The  putting  of  this  question  may  appear  singular 
to  some,  who  would  be  ready  to  say.  Can  anything  be 
more  evident  than  this  ?  Did  not  our  Lord  come  up 
out  of  Jordan  ?  Did  not  Philip  and  the  eunuch  go 
down  into,  and  come  up  out  of  the  water?  The  truth 
is,  that,  whether  they  went  into  the  water  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  three  small  words  :  eis,  ek,  ex,  and  apo. 
The  two  last  are  used  in  the  New  Testament,  I  sup- 
pose, a  hundred  times,  to  signify 'from; '  and  the  first  as 
often,  to  signify  'to;'  and  they  necessarily  signify  no 
more  than  to  the  water,  and  from  the  water  ;  so  here 
is  no  proof  that  any  one  person  baptized,  was  in  the 
water  at  all.'"* 

Candour  requires,  however,  the  acknowledgment 
that  though  the  above  Greek  particles  may  be,  and 
often  are,  rendered  at,  to,  and  from;  yet  the  rendering 
in  our  authorised  version,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  sup- 

*  Evangelical  Magazine. 
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ported  by  numerous  examples  ;  and  supposing  the  sa- 
cred writers  wished  to  convey  the  information,  that 
the  subjects  of  the  ordinance  were  really  in  the  water, 
they  could  not  have  chosen  words  more  appropriate 
than  those  they  have  used. 

The  Greek  particles,  it  is  allowed  by  both  parties, 
admit  of  so  much  latitude  of  interpretation  as  makes 
it  difficult  sometimes  to  ascertain  their  precise  meaning. 
A  translator  must  regard  the  subjects  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand. 
Thus,  when  we  find  these  words  connected  with  the 
subject  of  baptism,  each  party  can  translate  them  so 
as  to  agree  with  his  own  practice  ;  and  can  quote  a 
hundred  examples  in  support  of  his  version.  If  there 
be  anything  in  the  connexion,  or  anywhere  else, 
which  settles  the  mode,  that  must  determine  the  ren- 
dering ;  but  since  they  will  admit  of  a  literal  transla- 
tion, so  as  to  agree  with  any  mode,  it  is  certain  they 
can  contribute  nothing  in  proof  of  one  more  than 
another. 

For  instance  :  if  it  can  be  shown,  independent  of 
these  words,  that  baptism  was  by  dipping,  then  the 
texts  in  dispute  must  be  rendered  in,  into,  out  of. 
But  if  immersion  cannot  be  proved  independent  of 
them,  they  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  proof,  because 
they  may  be  rendered  just  as  literally  to  agree  with 
another  mode.  If  it  be  ascertained,  the  mode  was  by 
sprinkling  or  pouring  on  the  subject,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  water,  these  words  may  be  rendered  at,  to, 
from ;  for  they  contain  no  evidence  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  If  there  be  reason  to  believe  the 
subject  received  the  ordinance  by  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling, as  he  stood  in  the  water,  the  particles  may  be 
translated  in,  into,  out  of;  and  yet  afford  no  proof  of 
total  immersion.  In  fact,  since  they  can  do  nothing 
towards  settling  the  mode,  they  ought  to  have  no  i)lace 
in  the  controversy. 

A  baptist  friend  will  desire  me  to  look  carefully  at 
the  texts  where  these  particles  stand,  and  see  if  I  can 
find  nothing  in  favour  of  immersion.      John  was  bap- 
P  2 
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tizing  in  or  at  Jordan.  Now  what  occasion  to  go  to 
a  large  river,  if  he  only  sprinkled  or  poured  a  little 
water  upon  the  people  ?  we  never  hear  of  those  who 
practice  sprinkling  among  us,  going  to  rivers,  or 
where  there  is  much  water,  to  perform  their  ceremony. 
The  places  he  made  choice  of  were  suitable,  suppos- 
ing he  used  immersion  ;  but  it  would  seem  very  ridi- 
culous in  him  to  go  to  a  great  river  with  a  company 
of  people,  merely  to  sprinkle  them.  The  translators 
have,  therefore,  only  done  justice  to  the  texts  in  the 
rendering  they  have  given. 

This  contains,  I  believe,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
baptist  argument  upon  this  point.  We  do  not  go 
with  people  to  a  river  to  sprinkle  them  ;  nor  do  we 
read  of  John  going  with  the  people  to  Jordan  to 
immerse  them.  He  was  stationed  beside  the  river, 
and  he  baptized  the  people  with  its  water;  and  if  we 
were  stationed  in  a  heathen  country  beside  a  river, 
and  the  people  resorted  to  us  for  the  ordinance,  we 
should  not  think  of  going  from  the  river  for  water, 
but  to  it,  and  should  baptize  them  at  it,  or  perhaps  in 
it.  If  the  country  were  warm,  if  the  custom  were  to 
wear  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  to  go  without  stock- 
ings ;  if,  on  this  account,  the  frequent  washing  of  the 
feet  were  necessary  and  refreshing,  and  this  ceremony 
ranked  among  the  first  rites  of  hospitality,  all  which 
was  the  case  in  Palestine,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
invite  the  people  into  the  water,  though  I  should  only 
sprinkle  them. 

The  chief  weight  of  many  arguments  is  owing 
to  our  inattention  to  the  differences  of  times,  places, 
circumstances,  manners,  etc.  Modernize,  and  lay  the 
scene  of  John's  ministry  in  this  country,  as  most  I 
presume  do ;  and  then  examine  your  ideas,  and  see 
what  truth  there  is  in  them.  You  provide  him  with 
a  large  church  or  chapel,  in  a  large  town ;  his 
hearers  are  affected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
they  request  him  to  baptize  them  ;  he  marches  down 
at  the  head  of  them  to  a  river,  for  this  purpose.  You 
never  see  ministers  jjoins  with  either  adults  or  infants 
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to  a  river  to  sprinkle  them  ;  but  you  see  ministers, 
who  call  themselves  baptists,  going  down  into  rivers 
to  immerse  people  ;  and  you  conclude  that  John  the 
Baptist  used  immersion.  John,  however,  did  not 
live  in  a  large  town,  but  in  the  wilderness ;  he  had 
neither  church,  nor  chapel,  nor  house,  to  hold  the 
people  who  resorted  to  him  ;  the  scene  of  his  ministry 
is  the  side  of  a  river;  he  might  have  a  hut  for  his 
residence,  but  he  certainly  preached  out  of  doors. 
Geographers  inform  us  the  banks  of  the  river  abounded 
with  trees ;  and  as  the  climate  was  hot,  he  and  his 
congregation  would  surely  take  their  station  under 
their  shade,  and  enjoy  the  atmosphere,  which  would 
be  cool  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  water. 
Now  suppose  he  only  used  sprinkling,  where,  under 
these  circumstances,  could  he  so  conveniently  and 
agreeably  perform  it,  as  in  the  river  just  at  hand? 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  did  John  take  his  station 
beside  a  river,  or  at  Enon,  where  there  was  much  water, 
if  it  were  not,  for  the  convenience  of  baptizing  ?  I 
answer,  1.  Because  the  situation  was  central.  "  Then 
went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the 
region  round  about  Jordan."  As  John  did  not  itine- 
rate much,  it  was  important  to  select  a  situation  for  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  which  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  attendance  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants. 
As  the  vicinity  of  the  river  appears  to  have  been 
populous,  prudence  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  his 
taking  his  station  near  one  of  the  fords,  to  give  the 
people  on  both  sides,  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
doctrine.  When  he  removed  from  the  Jordan  to  Enon, 
no  one  ever  supposed  he  chose  the  latter  situation  be- 
cause it  was  more  suitable  for  baptizing ;  for  after  all 
that  has  been  said  respecting  the  mighty  waters  of  the 
Enon,  its  rills  and  purling  streams  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  river.  He  removed  to  Enon,  which 
was  a  populous  district,  merely  to  give  the  people  in 
its  vicinity  an  opportunity  of  receiving  his  rite,  and  of 
hearing  his  doctrine.  And  if  he  selected  Enon,  be- 
cause it  was  a  situation  favourable  to  the  collection 
F  3 
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of  a  large  congregation,  the  very  same  reason  would 
induce  him  in  the  first  instance,  to  open  his  ministry 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.     But, — 

2.  When  we  look  at  the  immense  numbers  who 
resorted  from  all  parts  to  hear  John,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  station  where 
water  was  plentiful,  supposing  but  little  were  needed 
for  baptism.  "  Then  went  out  unto  him  all  the  Icind 
of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan."  (Mark  i.  4 ;  Matt.  iii.  5.)  Make 
what  deductions  you  will  from  these  statements,  you 
cannot  make  any  common  sense  of  the  words,  if  you 
do  not  suppose  the  numbers  to  have  been  very  great. 
They  would  not  all  come  on  foot.  Water  would  be 
wanted  for  drink  for  the  people  and  their  cattle,  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  their  various  ablutions.  In 
preaching  to  such  large  congregations,  no  man's  lungs 
could  stand  above  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  for  weeks 
successively.  The  people,  therefore,  must,  at  the 
least,  have  remained  a  week  or  two.  Suppose  fifty 
persons  to  arrive  from  a  distant  village.  Twenty  head 
of  cattle  would  be  few  enough  to  carry  their  provisions, 
stores,  and  those  of  the  company,  who,  on  account  of 
age,  infirmity,  or  respectability,  would  be  unable  or 
iinwilling  to  walk.  Suppose  them  to  stay  only  a  week, 
and  their  cattle  would  consume  more  water  than  would 
be  necessary  for  bathing  a  hundred  persons.  But 
water  would  serve  for  cattle,  after  it  had  been  used  for 
the  immersion  of  men  and  v/omen.  It  would  be  easy 
to  demonsti:.te  that  four  times  as  much  water  would  be 
needed  for  ether  things,  as  would  be  required  for  im- 
mersion. After  it  had  served  for  the  ordinance,  it 
might  all  be  used  for  other  purposes.  It  could  not 
possibly,  therefoi'e,  make  any  difierence  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  wanted,  whether  the  people  were  dipped 
or  only  sprinkled. 

In  a  country  Jike  this,  where  water  is  inconveniently 
abundant  in  many  places,  and  the  want  of  it  seldom 
felt  in  any,  it  is  not  easy  for  many  people  to  enter 
into   the    scriptural    representations  on   the  subject- 
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Little  and  much  are  comparative  terms.  What  we 
should  deem  little,  would  in  Palestine,  and  many  warm 
countries,  be  deemed  much.  In  England  it  would  not 
enter  into  our  calculations,  in  providing  for  the  accom- 
modation of  several  thousand  people,  to  seek  a  place 
where  there  is  much  water ;  we  should  rather  be  on 
the  look-out  for  a  dry  situation  ;  but  in  warm  countries 
where  water  is  scarce,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  When 
Sennacherib  invaded  this  very  country,  where  John 
baptized  and  preached,  we  read  that  "  they  stopped  all 
the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  ran  through  the  midst 
of  the  land,  saying,  Why  should  the  kings  of  Assyria 
come  and  find  much  water."  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  4.)  It 
was  thought  the  Assyrian  army  would  need  much 
water  ;  but  no  one  ever  suspected  their  king  intended 
to  baptize  them  in  it;  no,  they  wanted  it  for  other 
purposes  ;  and  so  did  the  thousands  who  attended  the 
ministry  of  John. 

Much  unnecessary  pains  has,  I  think,  been  taken  to 
show  that  the  much  water,  or  many  waters,  about  Enon, 
were  small  streams,  not  of  sufficient  depth  for  immer- 
sion ;  for  though  this  may  I  believe  be  pretty  clearly 
made  out,  yet  we  are  not  warranted  in  affirming  the 
Baptist  did  not  use  that  mode.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  cisterns  and  baths,  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  if  we  had  only  sufficient  reason  to  believe  he 
dipped  his  disciples.  All  I  pretend  to  prove  here,  is, 
and  to  my  mind  the  proof  is  quite  satisfactory,  that  if 
a  pedobaptist  minister  had  to  preach  in  the  same 
country,  and  to  such  immense  multitudes,  he  must 
choose  similar  situations. 

But  after  all,  if  a  baptist  think  John  selected  such 
places  merely  because  he  immersed  his  disciples,  he 
must  take  the  consequence  :  we  nowhere  read  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  administering  the  ordinance  in 
such  situations,  therefore  they  did  not  baptize  by  im- 
mersion. The  apostle  Paul,  and  Cornelius  with  his 
family  and  friends,  appear  to  have  been  baptized  in 
private  houses  ;  the  jailer  and  his  family  were  baptized 
in  a  prison  ;  and  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of 
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pentecost  could  not  be  baptized  in  a  river,  for  there 
was  none  near  the  city;  and  the  brook  Kedron  was 
probably  dry,  or  nearly  so,  as  this  time  was  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  dry  season.  The  baptists  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  baths  for  immersion  in  such  cases 
as  these ;  and  if  they  were  in  such  plenty,  John  had 
no  more  occasion  for  rivers  and  mighty  streams  than 
the  apostles. 

Admitting  I  have  assigned  the  true  reason  why  John 
preached  and  baptized  where  water  was  plentiful,  we 
can  easily  account  for  it,  why  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
apostles  are  never  represented  as  occupying  similar 
stations.  John  had  no  coadjutors  in  his  work;  he 
travelled  but  little,  since  we  read  of  only  three  places 
where  he  was  baptizing ;  namely,  the  Jordan,  Enon, 
and  Bethabara  :  vast  multitudes  resorted  to  him  from 
all  parts ;  and  to  prevent  their  perishing  for  want 
of  water,  he  was  obliged  to  choose  situations  where 
this  necessary  of  life  abounded.  Jesus  Christ  travelled 
much ;  he  had  twelve  apostles  to  assist  him  in  his 
work  ;  when  the  scene  of  labour  was  enlarged,  he  sent 
out  seventy  disciples  ;  and  after  his  ascension,  he  com- 
manded his  apostles  and  ministers  to  go  out  into  all  the 
world.  The  people  came  to  John ;  Christ  and  his 
ministers  went  to  the  people.  This  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances fully  accounts  for  John  baptizing  at  Jordan 
and  Enon,  and  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  adminis- 
tering the  ordinance  in  such  places. 

If  the  only  reason  why  John  baptized  where  there 
was  much  water,  was  because  it  was  necessary  on 
account  of  the  mode  which  he  used ;  and  if  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  as  the  baptists  affirm,  used  the  same 
mode,  then  they  baptized  in  much  water  also.  But 
they  gave  the  ordinance  in  private  houses,  which  John 
did  not ;  and  we  never  read  of  their  giving  it  in  a 
river  or  much  water,  though  John  did  both :  either, 
therefore,  they  did  not  use  John's  mode,  or  else  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  mode  that  John  stationed  himself 
at  Jordan  and  Enon.  The  baptists  are  perfectly  wel- 
come to  take  which  of  these  consequences  they  prefer. 
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If  the  first,  christian  immersion  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  baptism  of  John  ;  if  the  second,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  his  immersing  his  disciples  ;  and  if  immersion  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  baptism  of  John,  I  am  bold  to 
say,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  question. 

"  It  seems  an  observation  of  some  weight  in  this 
debate,  that  as  water  was  used  by  divine  appointment 
under  the  Jewish  law,  in  a  figurative  and  sacramental 
manner,  or  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purity ;  and  the 
christian  ceremony  of  baptizing  is,  undoubtedly, 
adopted  from  this  usage  under  the  law ;  so  the  only 
way,  in  which  one  person  (the  priest)  was  ever  directed 
or  known  to  use  it  upon  another,  for  this  symbolical  or 
sacramental  purpose,  was  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  it 
on,  never  by  dipping  him  into  it. 

"There  were  divers  baptisms  under  the  law.  (Heb. 
ix.  10.)  These  baptisms  were  generally  performed  by 
the  priest;  but  the  priest  amongst  the  various  rites 
he  is  directed  to  use,  to  sanctify  and  cleanse  a  person, 
and  receive  him  into  the  church,  is  never  once  directed 
to  dip  or  plunge  him  in  water,  but  only  to  sprinkle  or 
pour  it  upon  him. 

"  The  priests'  plunging  a  person,  in  order  to  his 
separation  or  cleansing,  is  a  ceremony  quite  strange, 
and  absolutely  unheard  -of  through  all  the  sacred 
records.  Persons  were,  indeed,  on  some  occasions, 
directed  to  plunge  or  bathe  themselves  ;  but  that  one 
man  should  take  another,  and  plunge  him  under 
water,  is  a  thing  utterly  uncommanded,  unprecedented, 
and  unknown,  throughout  the  whole  constitution  and 
history  of  the  Jewish  church.  It  may,  therefore, 
strongly  be  presumed,  not  to  have  been  the  practice 
either  of  John  or  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  christian 
was  set  up. 

"For  John  being  of  the  priestly  race ;  and  begin- 
ning his  ministrations  agreeable  to  their  law,  at  thirty 
years  old  ;  and  using,  like  them,  an  application  of  water 
to  the  body,  as  an  emblem  of  moral  purity ;  it  is  left 
to  any  impartial  judgment,  whether  he  is,  most  ration- 
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ally,  supposed  to  have  plunged  men  under  water,  (a 
thing  unpractised  amongst  them,)  or,  whether  he  only 
sprinkled  or  poured  water  on  them,  a  rite  divinely  in- 
stituted, and  every  day  familiarly  practised  in  that 
church."* 

The  way  seems  now  to  be  prepared  for  the  inquiry, 
In  what  manner  was  christian  baptism  administered? 
For  my  own  part,  I  attach  so  litde  importance  to  the 
mode,  that  when  I  had  shown  immersion  could  prefer 
no  exclusive  claims,  and  especially  when  I  had  shown 
it  had  no  evidence  at  all,  I  was  disposed  to  drop  the 
matter.  But  if  I  were  to  leave  the  subject  here,  I 
know  my  baptist  friends  would  talk  loudly  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  laws  being  precise  and  determinate  in  the 
meaning  of  their  terms,  and  of  the  improbability  of  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  mode  of  baptism  being  left  to 
speculation  and  conjecture.  I  admit  the  law  is  precise 
and  plain  enough  as  to  baptizing.  That  it  drops  a  hint 
as  to  the  mode,  I  flatly  deny.  The  apostles,  however, 
must  have  used  some  mode  ;  and  it  may  rationally  be 
supposed  they  have  not  left  us  entirely  in  the  dark  re- 
specting it.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  they  practised  sprinkling  and 
pouring. 

It  will  go  a  long  way  towards  settling  this  question 
to  inquire,  how  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
administered. 

"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  but  he  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  form  of  speech 
occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Matt.  iii.  1 1 ;  Mark  i.  8  ;  Luke  iii.  16  ;  John  i.  33  ; 
Acts  i.  5  ;  xi.  16.) 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  apostles  were  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
and  the  mode  of  the  spiritual  administration  is  particu- 
larly noted  in  the  explanation  which  the  apostle  Peter 
gave  on  the  occasion:   "  This  is  that  which  was  spoken 

*  Towgood  on  Dipping  not  the  only  Manner  of  Baptizing, 
p.  104.     Note,  4tb  edition. 
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by  the  prophet  Joel :  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  ia  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  1  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh.  And  on  my  servants,  and  on  my  hand- 
maidens, I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit. 
Having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and 
bear.")  Acts  ii  16, 18,  33.)  When  Peter  and  John  ar- 
rived at  Samaria,  they  "  prayed  for  the  disciples,  that 
they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  as  yet  he  was 
fallen  upon  none  of  them."  (Acts  viii.  16.)  "While 
Peter  was  addressing  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word. 
And  they  of  the  circumcision  were  astonished  because 
that  on  the  gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  x.  44,  45.)  In  explaining  this 
afFairto  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  Peter 
remarked,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at 
the  beginning.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  how  that  he  said,  John  indeed  baptized  with 
water  ;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts  xi.  15,  16.)  The  apostle  Peter  then,  it  is  cer- 
tain, understood  this  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  the 
promised  spiritual  baptism.  The  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  generally  represented  in  the  same  manner. 
"  When  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them."   (Acts  xix.  6.) 

In  these  explanations  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
the  allusion  is  not  to  dipping  or  plunging;  but  to  the 
pedobaptist  mode,  according  to  which  the  water  is 
poured  out,  falls,  and  is  shed  forth  upon  the  subject. 

As  far  as  the  force  of  the  term  can  go,  in  settling  the 
question,  it  applies  to  the  water  and  Spirit  equally;  the 
above  evidence  is,  therefore,  conclusive,  that  the  word 
baptize,  as  applied  to  the  ordinance,  allbrds  no  proof 
whatever  in  favour  of  immersion. 

The  two  baptisms  are  so  frequently  connected  to- 
gether, and  in  such  a  way,  that  the  one  is  very  evi- 
dently a  sign  of  the  other — the  water  of  the  Spirit. 
A  sign  is  the  more  perfect,  the  more  nearly  it  resem- 
bles the  thing  signified  ;  and  since  the  Spirit  falls  upon 
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the  subject,  the  water,  to  be  an  expressive  emblem, 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not 
easy  to  explain  why  the  bajjtism  of  the  Spirit  is  repre- 
sented by  pouring,  etc.,  if  it  be  not  an  allusion  to  the 
mode  of  using  the  water  in  the  ordinance.  The  terms, 
as  applied  to  the  Spirit,  it  is  universally  admitted,  are 
figurative  ;  it  is  also  admitted,  they  allude  to  a  certain 
mode  of  using  water  ritually  ;  and  no  good  reason  can 
be  given,  why  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  manner  of  using 
water  in  the  christian  rite,  especially  as  the  two  bap- 
tisms are  so  often  mentioned  together  in  scripture. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  by  pouring  and  shedding, 
is  very  embarrassing  to  our  baptist  brethren.  If  this 
difficulty  cannot  be  got  over,  their  cause  is  lost.  On 
the  day  of  pentecost,  when  the  apostles  were  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  told  he  "  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting :"  they  were  thus  sur- 
rounded by,  and  immersed  in,  the  Spirit.  But  the 
text  does  not  represent  the  Spirit  as  filHng  the  house. 
"  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of 
a  rushing  mighty  vvind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where 
they  were  sitting."  (Actsii.  2.)  Here  is  an  account 
of  a  sound  from  heaven  ;  a  sound  resembling  a  rushing 
mighty  wind ;  this  sound  filled  all  the  place  where  they 
were  sitting ;  and  if  you  please,  though  it  sounds  ra- 
ther odd,  they  were  immersed  ia  the  sound.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cloven  tongues,  nor 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentioned  in  the  following  verses. 
"  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
sound  filled  the  place ;  the  Spirit  filled  the  persons ; 
the  sound  was  without  them,  the  Spirit  was  within 
them.  The  prophet  did  not  commit  such  a  blunder  as 
to  mistake  the  sound  of  wind  for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
"  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks,  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  wind."   (lKingsxix.il.) 

But  granting  the  Spirit  is  intended  by  the  sound, 
the  baptists'  manner  of  administering  ihe  ordinance  is 
not  helped  by  it ;  for  the  sound  or  Spirit  came  down — 
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descended  upon  them.  The  baptismal  element  came 
upon  the  subjects ;  they  did  not  descend  into  it:  the  ele- 
ment was  active,  the  subjects  were  passive  ;  which  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  our  mode  :  'u  the  mode  of"  our 
differing  brethren,  this  order  is  completely  reversed. 

The  baptists  generally  confine  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  apostles,  as  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  to  tliat 
plentiful  donation  of  extraordinary  gifts,  with  which 
they  were  endued  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  as  the  mat- 
ter of  it. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  these  parti- 
culars, we  soon  pe;-ceive  they  will  not  hang  together. 
1.  "  The  sound  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting."  How  many  were  sitting  in  the  house  ?  We 
read  in  the  preceding  chapter,  verse  15  :  "  The  num- 
ber of  the  names  together  were  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty."  "  And  when  the  day  of  pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord,  in  one  place. 
And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,"  etc. 
There  were,  then,  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons sitting  in  the  house,  when  this  sound  came  dov/n 
from  heaven  ;  and  since  "  it  filled  all  the  house,"  the 
twelve  apostles  could  not  be  more  completely  immersed 
in  it,  than  the  other  hundred  and  eight  disciples. 
How,  then,  can  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  upon  baptist 
principles,  be  restricted  to  the  apostles,  even  allowing 
the  sound  means  the  Spirit  ? 

2.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  verses  4,  5,  our  Lord 
had  commanded  the  apostles  to  remain  in  Jerusalem, 
and  "  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith 
he,  ye  have  heard  of  me.  For  John  truly  baptized  with 
water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  many  days  hence."  Compare  this  with  chapter  ii. 
33.  "  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  ex- 
alted, and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear."  The  first  of  these  texts  explains 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  to  mean  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  second  shows  the  promised  baptism 
was  administered  by  shedding  forth. 
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3.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  not  hmited  to  the 
apostles.  "When  many  of  the  pharisees  and  sadducees 
came  to  John  for  baptism,  he  said  mito  them :"  I  in- 
deed baptize  you  with  water  ;  but  he  that  cometh  after 
me,  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
tire."  (Matt.  iii.  11.)  In  the  account  given  by  the 
apostl?  Peter  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  he  says,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on 
us  at  the  beginning ;'' and  this  reminded  the  apostle 
of  the  promised  spiritual  baptism,  which  it  certainly 
could  not  have  done,  had  he  not  been  convinced,  they 
really  received  it.  (Acts  xi.  15,  16.)  The  members 
of  the  Corinthian  church  had  all  received  the  spiritual 
baptism.  "  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  gentiles."  (1 
Cor.  xii.  13.) 

4.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  consisted  in  the  com- 
munion of  his  ordinary,  as  v.ell  as  extraordinary  gifts. 
But  I  need  not  argue  this  point,  as  I  could  serve  my 
own  caiise  most  efi'ectually  by  adopting  the  sentiments 
of  the  baptists.  They  talk  about  the  fulness  of  spirit- 
ual gifts  conferred  on  many  of  the  first  christians, 
which  was  so  abundant,  they  say,  as  to  baptize  or  im- 
merse them  ;  yet  this  copious  eflusion  is  represented 
in  a  veiy  beggarly  manner  by  the  sprinkling  of  a  few 
drops  of  water.  What  was  the  real  fact  ?  Why,  the 
individual  subjects  of  these  extraordinary  grants  had 
each  only  a  scanty  supply,  though  they  amounted  to 
something  considerable  in  the  aggregate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  church,  we  have  seen,  were  all 
baptized  with  the  Spirit ;  but  each  individual,  instead 
of  having  a  fulness  of  spiritual  gifts,  possessed  only 
cue  :  "  For  to  one  is  given,  by  the  Spirit,  ":e  word  of 
wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the 
same  Spirit :  to  another  faith,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to 
another  the  gifts  of  heaimg,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  ano- 
ther, the  working  of  miracles;  to  another,  prophecy;  to 
another,  discerning  of  spii'its;  to  another,  divers  kinds 
of  tongues  ;  to  another,  the  interpretation  of  tongues  ; 
but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit, 
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dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."  (1  Cor. 
xii.  8  — 11.)  A  few  drops  of  water  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  represent  a  single  spiritual  gift. 

But  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  this  advantage,  as  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  I  doubt  not,  are  principally 
intended.  John,  we  have  seen,  promised  to  all  who 
received  his  baptism,  a  future  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
Yet  no  one  ever  dreamed  they  were  all  to  possess  mi- 
raculous powers.  The  apostle  Peter,  we  have  noticed, 
identifies  our  Lord's  promise  of  a  spiritual  baptisn^, 
with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel ; 
and  this  latter  promise  runs,  "  I  will  pour  out  of  ray 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh."  But  surely  it  was  not  intended 
all  flesh  should  possess  these  extraordinary  gifts ! 
By  comparing  Acts  i.  4,  5;  ii.  33 — 39,  the  apostle 
Peter,  it  will  be  seen,  extends  the  promise  of  the  spirit- 
ual baptism  "to  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call "  to  embrace  the  christian  religion.  But  the  ex- 
traordinary gifts,  by  the  confession  of  nearly  all  par- 
ties, have  long  since  ceased ;  the  ordinary  gi'acious 
influences  must,  therefore,  be  principally  intended  by 
the  promise.  Thus  a  spiritual  baptism  will  be  admi- 
nistered in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  this 
ordinance  will  be  given  according  to  the  pedobaptist 
mode  ;  for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh." 

It  is  objected  by  some  writers  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  that  the  apostle  mentions  but  one  baptism 
(Ephes.  iv.  4)  under  the  christian  economy;  whereas 
we  contend  for  two  —  one  of  water,  the  other  of  the 
Spirit. 

I  agree  with  the  baptists,  in  opposition  to  the 
quakers,  that  the  apostle  in  this  text  refers  to  the 
baptism  by  water ;  and  of  this  kind  there  is  but  one. 
The  apostle,  I  presume,  had  his  eye  on  the  various 
ritual  baptisms,  (Heb.  ix.  10,)  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
which  are  all  abolished,  and  in  the  place  of  which 
there  is  but  one  ritual  baptism,  instituted  under  the 
gospel.  He  could  not  intend  to  exclude  the  spiritual 
baptism,  because  he  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  hav- 
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ing  received  it;  (1  Cor.  xii.  13;)  and  because  he 
mentions  a  plurality  of  baptisms,  (which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  less  than  two,)  among  the  foundation 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  :  "  Not  laying  again 
the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  baptisms."  (Heb. 
vi.  1,2.) 

As  the  baptists  contend  strenuously  for  a  unity  of 
action  in  the  administration  of  the  rite,  the  question  is, 
what  was  that  action  '?  They  say,  dipping,  or  plunging. 
According  to  this,  the  subject  is  active,  and  goes  into 
the  element ;  the  element  is  passive,  and  receives  him. 
According  to  our  action,  this  order  is  reversed  :  the 
subject  is  passive,  and  receives  the  element;  the  ele- 
ment is  active,  and  comes  upon  him.  The  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  exactly  agrees  with  our  action,  and  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  action  of  our  differing  brethren. 
We  never  read  of  any  one  being  dipped  or  plunged 
into  the  Spirit ;  but  always  of  the  Spirit  coming  upon 
the  person.  Now  if  the  word  baptize,  as  Mr.  Booth 
and  others  insist,  does  of  itself  determine  the  action, 
and  will  admit  of  no  variety,  it  must  follow,  when  we 
have  given  clear  examples  of  the  baptismal  element 
coming  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  admi- 
nister the  ordinance  after  any  other  manner. 

But  have  we  any  independent  proof  of  the  baptism 
of  water  being  administered  upon  the  same  principle, 
as  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit?  I  think  we  have.  When 
Cornelius,  his  family,  and  friends,  had  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  apostle  asks,  "  Can  any 
man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized, 
which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  we  ?" 
When  of  two  things,  the  one  is  active,  and  the  other 
passive,  you  never  think  of  applying  a  restraining 
power  to  the  passive  subject ;  the  supposition  is  ab- 
surd :  the  restraint  must  be  imposed  on  the  active 
agent.  Now  in  what  possible  sense  could  the  water 
be  forbidden,  if  it  had  not  been  customary  to  bring  it 
upon  the  subjects  ?  According  to  the  baptist  mode, 
if  there  were  any  forbidding,  it  should  respect  the 
subject  of  the  ordinance,  and  not  the  element;  but  it 
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is  in  strict  accordance  with  our  mode  to  forbid  the 
element.  The  apostle  evidontlv  means,  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water  being  brought  into  the  room  for  the  bap- 
tism of  those  persons  ?" 

Acts  xix.  1 — 7,  contains  an  account  of  only  one 
meeting ;  and  as  none  of  the  parties  came  to  it,  with 
the  expectation  of  receiving  the  ordinance,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  room  was  furnished  with  a  bath. 

The  jailer  and  his  family  were  instructed  and  bap- 
tized the  same  hour  of  the  night.  There  might  be  a 
bath  in  the  prison,  and  there  might  not :  we  know  no- 
thing about  it.  What  we  read  is,  "  He  washed  their 
stripes,  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway." 
But  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  the  jailer  to  wash 
the  stripes  of  Paul  and  Silas,  if  they  went  down  with 
him  and  his  family  into  the  water  to  immerse  them; 
in  this  case  they  would  sufficiently  wash  themselves. 
Besides,  were  Paul  and  Silas,  so  soon  after  a  severe 
flogging,  in  a  fit  state  for  standing  in  the  water  so  long 
as  would  be  necessary  for  the  baptism  of  a  large  fa- 
mily ?  And  was  there  no  danger  to  any  of  the  parties 
being  immersed  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  as 
midnight  ?  Our  baptist  friends  will  not  admit  of 
any  relaxation  of  wh^t  they  deem  the  primitive 
practice,  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  colder  climate. 
If  the  whole  of  a  large  family  in  tliis  country  were 
called  out  of  their  warm  beds  at  midnight,  and  plunged 
into  a  cold  bath,  v;ho  would  be  answerable  for  the 
consequences  ?  A  basin  of  water,  I  presume,  was 
used  for  washing  their  stripes ;  and  a  fresh  supply 
in  the  same  utensil  would  serve  for  the  baptism  of  the 
family. 

The  way  in  which  the  spiritual  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered, will  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
particles,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  No  less  than  six 
times  we  read  of  John  saying,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water ;  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."'  The  baptists  suppose  the  particle  eyi  in  these 
texts  should  not  be  rendered  "  with,"  but  "  in"  water, 
'■  in"  the  Holy  Spirit.  This,  however,  is  contrai-v  to 
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the  fait  of  the  case;  for  they  were  not  clipped  in  the 
Spirit,  hut  the  Spirit  came  upon  them.  They  were 
baptizd  with  the  Spirit,  not  in  it.  The  particle  is 
used  in  relation  to  the  water,  as  well  as  to  the  Spirit; 
and  in  both  cases  it  refers  to  the  same  subject,  namely, 
baptism;  it  cannot,  therefore,  have  a  meaning  in  the 
first  member  of  the  sentence,  which  differs  from  its 
clearly  ascertained  sense  in  the  last ;  our  translators 
have,  therefore,  very  properly  rendered  it  in  both 
cases,  with.  This  particle  is  used  in  1  Corinth- 
ians, X.  2,  v/here  the  Israelites  were  baptized  with 
water,  in  the  cloud,  or  in  the  sea :  the  water  came 
upon  them. 

Here,  then,  are  plain  instances  of  baptism,  both  by 
water  and  by  the  Spirit,  in  which  the  baptismal  element 
came  upon  the  subjects,  agreeable  to  our  mode,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  mode  of  our  brethren.  These 
instances  too,  let  it  be  observed,  are  taken  from  texts 
where  the  particle  in  question  is  used  ;  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly, therefore,  by  its  own  force,  determine  that  the 
subject  was  active,  and  the  element  passive.  It  can- 
not help  the  baptist  cause,  render  this  particle  how 
you  will.  Suppose  you  read  in, —  the  Israelites  were 
baptized  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea  :  John  baptized 
in  water,  and  in  Jordan  :  Jesus  Christ  baptized  m  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  inquiry  is,  how  were  these  baptisms 
perlcnaed?  The  baptists  argue  from  the  force  of  the 
terms.  To  baptize,  they  say,  is  to  dip  or  plunge. 
The  particle  en,  they  insist,  shows  the  subjects  were 
in  the  element.  They  put  both  together,  and  con- 
clude, that  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance  went  into  the 
element,  and  were  dipped  all  over  in  it.  Now  compare 
this  with  the  circumstances,  and  see  how  they  will 
agree.  Did  the  Israelites  go  into  the  waters  of  the 
sea  ?  and  were  they  dipped  and  immersc-d  in  them  ? 
Did  the  first  christians  go  into  the  Spirit  ?  and  were 
they  immersed  in  him  by  dipping? 

lipnder  the  particle  with,  m  all  these  texts,  and  you 
have  a  sense  which  exactly  harmonises  with  all  the 
circumstances.     The  Israelites  were  baptized  v.ith  the 
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cloud,  and  with  the  sea:  John  baptized  with  water  — 
with  Jordan,  that  is,  witia  the  water  of  Jordan :  Jesus 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  fully  satisfies  ray 
mind  that  I  administer  baptism  in  a  way  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty  ;  and  that  is,  I  follow  his 
example.  When  God  gives  the  ordinance,  the  subject 
is  always  passive,  and  the  element  active.  He  bap- 
tizes with  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  it  is  by  pouring,  shed- 
ding, etc.  He  baptized  the  Israelites  by  sprinkling. 
He  baptized  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Dan.  iv.  33;  v.  21.) 
The  septuagint  reads  ehaphe^  which  our  translators 
render  "  wet,"  but  which  the  baptists  grant,  signifies 
to  baptize  :  "  His  body  was  baptized  with  the  dew  of 
heaven."  He  was  not  dipped  in  the  dew  ;  but  the 
dew  gently  distilled  upon  him  :  he  was  passive ;  the 
element  was  active  :  he  was  baptized  by  sprinkling. 
That  same  process  of  reasoning,  therefore,  by  which 
our  ministrations  are  made  void,  will  equally  nullify 
the  ministrations  of  God  himself. 

When  we  can  find  no  sci'ipture  auihority  in  support 
of  a  particidar  practice,  we  are  at  liberty  to  scrutinize 
it  as  closely  as  we  please.  To  administer  the  ordi- 
nance upon  the  baptist  plan,  several  things  are  ne- 
cessary: 1.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  immer- 
sion. 2.  A  public  situation;  for  our  brethren  gene- 
rally declaim  rather  loudly  against  a  private  adminis- 
tration. 3.  A  house  for  undressing  and  dressing, 
conuguous  to  the  water.  4.  A  sufficient  number  of 
bathing  dresses,  to  accommodate  all  the  candidates 
who  are  not  provided  with  a  change  of  aj)parel.  In 
some  instances,  the  two  latter  jarliculars  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  this  country.  But  if  we  look  c^t  the 
baptism  of  John,  both  were  highly  needful.  Many 
of  his  hearers  came  from  far,  and,  therefore,  would 
require  a  change  of  dress ;  for  our  brethren  do  not 
suppose  they  received  the  ordinance  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  or  were  sent  home  for  many  miles  in  their  wet 
clothes.  Of  the  thousands  whom  John  baptized,  many 
would  be  so' poor  as  not  to  possess  a  change  of  apparel ; 
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and  many  others  on  account  of  the  great  inconvenience 
of  carrj'ing  another  suit  so  far,  would  not  be  provided. 
Many  bathing  dresses  would  consequently  be  wanted  ; 
more,  I  think,  than  John  could  aflford  to  furnish  ;  and 
if  he  bathed  women  as  well  as  men,  two  dressing  houses 
would  be  necessary.  When  we  go  into  detail,  the  diffi- 
culties are  rather  numerous,  and  pressing. 

Three  thousand  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost.  Some  of  our  brethren  have  su}!)posed  several 
days  might  be  taken  up  in  giving  them  the  ordinance. 
But  the  text  will  not  allow  of  this :  "  Then  they 
that  gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized  :  and  the 
same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls."  In  the  order  of  the  text,  their  bap- 
tism precedes  their  union  with  the  chiirch  ;  and  both 
baptists  and  pedobaptists  hold,  that  people  must  re- 
ceive the  ordinance  before  the}'  are  admitted  to  mem- 
bership :  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  all  baptized 
the  same  day. 

Where  would  a  place  be  found  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ■?  There  was  no  river  near  the  city  :  the  brook 
Kedron,  for  a  reason  assigned  in  another  place,  was 
probably  dry,  or  nearly  so.  There  could  have  been 
no  previous  preparation  for  the  baptism  of  such  mul- 
titudes, because  neither  the  apostles,  nor  the  ppople 
had  a  day's  previous  notice  of  it.  If  immersion,  there- 
fore, were  used,  they  must  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  conveniences  as  the  city  afibrded.  There  wpre, 
no  doubt,  baths  sufficient  for  the  immersion  of  ten 
thousand  people.  But  then  the  baths  were  constructed 
with  a  view  to  privacy.  There  could  be  no  public 
display  here  ;  and  yet  many  think  the  publicity  of  the 
ordinance  is  essential  to  its  validity.  Besides,  the 
keepers  of  the  baths  were  pi'obably  unconverted  Jews  : 
in  which  case  they  would  not  permit  gentlemen  to  bathe 
the  ladies  ;  for  though  we  allow  it  might  be  done  with- 
out any  unholy  desires  being  excited,  or  any  improper 
freedoms  being  taken,  yet  as  such  a  custom  had  never 
obtained  among  the  Jews,  and  did  not  at  all  comport 
with  their  ideas  of  delicacy,  we  may  be  sure  they  would 
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not  suffer  such  an  innovation  ;  it  would  have  destroyed 
the  reputation  of  the  establishment  for  ever. 

The  temper  of  Jewish  husbands  deserves  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  That  they  repudiated  their 
wives  for  trivial  matters,  is  well  known.  What  im- 
pression would  it  make  on  the  mind  of  an  unbelieving 
husband,  to  hear  of  his  wife,  having  been  handled, 
and  dipped  in  the  water,  by  another  man  ?  If  the 
thing  were  done  in  private,  would  not  his  jealousy  be 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ?  and  if  in  public,  would  he 
not  feel  overwhelmed  with  shame  ?  In  either  case,  she 
might  expect  to  be  greeted  with  a  bill  of  divorcement. 
If  the  divine  law  requires  immersion,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  complied  with,  and  all  hazards  must  be 
run  ;  but  with  the  dearth  of  evidence  in  favour  of  it, 
which  the  New  Testament  presents,  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  apostles  would  put  the  domestic  peace 
of  Jewish  wives  in  such  peril,  as  to  require  their  sub- 
mission to  a  ceremony  which  would  be  abhorrent  to 
the  national  ideas  of  female  delicacy  and  honour,  and 
which  would  probably  occasion  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  union ;  especially,  when  I  find  the  apostle 
Paul  carrying  his  notions  of  female  modesty  so  far,  as 
to  forbid  a  woman  to  put  off  her  veil,  even  in  a  religious 
assembly,  and  in  order  to  perform  an  act  of  worship. 
(1  Cor.  xi.  1  —  16.) 

We  are  not  generally  quite  so  nice  in  our  notions 
as  the  Jews  were  ;  and  yet  among  us  it  would  be 
thought  very  indelicate  were  men  at  any  of  our  water- 
ing places,  appointed  to  bathe  the  other  sex.  In  sea 
bathing,  where  machines  are  used,  it  would  unques- 
tionably be  safer  for  men,  than  women,  to  attend  the 
machines  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  ladies,  and 
to  assist  them  into,  and  out  of  the  water.  But  were  a 
proprietor  of  machines,  at  Scarborough,  for  instance,  to 
advertise,  that,  on  account  of  the  superior  safety  of  it, 
his  men  should  bathe  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  no 
modest  woman  would  avail  herself  of  their  services ; 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  soon  oblige  him 
to  engage  female  assistants.      And  yet,  instead  of  any 
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squeamish  refinements  prevuiling  in  such  places,  many 
not  very  religious  parents,  have  thought,  that  the  virtue 
of  their  daughters  has  not  been  much  improved  by  vi- 
siting them. 

It  there  be  no  appearance  of  indelicacy  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  brethren,  Avhy  do  they  generally  represent 
this  going  into  the  water  as  a  taking  up  the  cross? 
I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  perusal  of  their  writings, 
to  have  met  with  similar  observations  in  reference 
to  the  other  positive  institute ;  they  never,  I  believe, 
speak  of  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  a 
taking  up  of  the  cross.  And  why  should  it  be 
esteemed  more  a  cross  to  receive  the  Lord's  baptism 
than  to  eat  his  supper,  if  there  were  nothing  more  re- 
volting to  our  ideas  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ? 

To  prevent  the  floating  of  the  clothes  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  is  the  custom  in  some  places,  I  under- 
stand, to  have  small  pieces  of  lead  inserted  in  the  lower 
hem  of  the  bathing  garments.  This  is  very  proper. 
At  the  only  exhibition  of  the  kind  which  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, a  young  lady  was  much  distressed  for  want  of 
this  convenience.  The  apostles,  however,  could  not 
have  been  provided  with  dresses  of  this  description, 
for  the  three  thousand,  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  But 
if  a  sense  of  propriety  induces  us  to  adopt  precautions 
which  the  apostles  could  not  use,  they  must  either  have 
risked  all  the  accidents  against  which  we  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  ])roviding,  or  they  must  have  performed  the 
rite  after  another  manner  than  is  practised  by  oiir 
brethren  ;  the  latter,  no  doubt,  was  the  fact. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  employ  the  argument  I  am 
now  upon,  without  giving  ofience.  I  should  be  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  my  baptist 
friends  ;  I  have  no  intention  of  hurting  their  feelings  ; 
I  can  give  them  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  their 
thoughts,  during  their  administrations ;  and,  if  their 
practice  could  be  proved  from  scripture,  I  would  make 
all  my  ideas  of  indecorum  give  place  to  a,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  and  would  take  up  my  cross,  and  follow 
them  into  the  water.     But  when  their  practice  has 
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been  proved  to  have  no  support  from  the  word  of  God, 
I  cannot  Init  consider  this  arsrument  as  both  learitimate 
and  weighty. 

As  the  rite  is  administered  by  the  baptists,  there  are 
three  parties  concerned ;  the  minister,  the  subjects, 
and  the  spectators.  Since  they  contend  for  the  pub- 
licity of  the  rite,  we  are  warranted  in  arguing  on  the 
impression  which  the  cersmony  is  hkely  to  make  on 
unbelievers.  The  public,  as  distinguished  from  the 
church,  in  primitive  times,  consisted  of  unbelievers — 
Jews  or  gentiles,  or  boih.  If  God  required  his  mi- 
nisters to  perform  the  rite  in  situations  where  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  their  benefit  must  surely  be  intended : 
if  they  have  no  interest  in  the  transaction,  why  are 
they  made  parties  to  it?  Suppose  Timothy,  who  was 
a  young  minister,  giving  the  ordinance  in  a  river  to 
some  virgins,  in  the  presence  of  grave  Jews.  He  em- 
braces the  ladies  very  tenderly,  puts  them  under  water, 
and  raises  them  on  their  feet  again ;  they  walk  dripping 
wet  through  a  crowd  of  saints  and  sinners,  to  the  house 
of  a  friend  :  what  impression  is  made  on  the  venerable 
sons  of  Abraham  ?  The  sight  would  be  quite  new  to 
them.  For  a  man  to  have  assisted  a  v/omaa  in  a  com- 
mon bath,  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  public  de- 
cency. Would  the  consideration  of  its  being  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  diminish  its  enormity  in  their  view? 
They  could  not,  of  course,  view  it  with  christian  feel- 
ings ;  they  could  only  compare  it  with  their  own  reli- 
gious washings  ;  but  as  in  these,  the  sexes  never  dipped 
each  other,  their  religious  feelings  could  not  lessen 
that  natural  sense  of  impropriety  which  such  a  scene 
would  produce.  I  fear  they  would  be  proof  against  all 
attempts  to  convert  them  ;  and  would  go  home  thank- 
ing God  for  the  superiority  of  their  morals  and  religion, 
neither  of  which  would  ailov/  them  to  violate  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  life. 

Now  what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  for  a  man  to  im- 
merse a  woman  is  an  indelicate  action  ;  that  the  prac- 
tice is  liable  to  accidental  exposures  and  abuses,  which 
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have,  in  fact,  often  taken  place;  that  in  many  instances, 
in  the  apostolic  times,  no  preparation  could  have  been 
previously  made  for  the  ordinance  ;  and,  therefore,  upon 
the  baptist  plan,  many  queer  incidents  could  scarcely 
have  been  avoided  ;  that  the  exhibition  of  such  scenes 
before  Jews  and  heathens  could  only  tend  to  excite 
jealousy,  disgust,  or  ridicule  ;  and  that,  since  no  clear 
warrant  from  scripture  can  be  advanced  in  support  of 
the  practice,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  displeas- 
ing to  God. 

In  reply  to  remarks  on  the  danger  of  cold  bathing, 
to  certain  constitutions,  our  friends  generally  refer  us 
to  the  opinions  of  physicians,  who  have  recommended 
the  practice  as  salutary.  But  no  medical  man  will 
advise  the  use  of  the  bath  to  a  number  of  people,  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion. The  three  thousand  who  were  baptized  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  would  consist  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  bodily  constitutions,  infirmity,  and 
habit.  Now  take  three  thousand  persons  promis- 
cuously out  of  any  crowd,  and  try  if  you  can  find  a 
physician  who  will  pronounce  it  either  salutary  or 
safe  for  them  all  to  be  immediately  plunged  into  a  cold 
bath! 

It  will  not  do  to  talk  about  waiting  till  the  body  is 
in  a  proper  state  to  enter  the  water :  because  on  the 
day  of  pentecost  there  was  no  waiting  —  they  were  all 
baptized  the  same  day  ;  and  I  do  not  want  a  better 
proof,  that  none  of  them  were  immersed.  The  apostle 
Paul  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drank  for  three  days.  In  addition  to  the  debility 
which  this  long  fast  must  have  produced,  he  would 
be  "  greatly  enfeebled  by  the  mighty  shock  which  he 
received  from  the  vision  in  the  way,  as  well  as  by  the 
great  remorse  with  which  he  reviewed,  and  repented 
of  his  crimes.  It  was  now  also  the  depth  of  winter, 
(about  the  25th  of  January,)  as  the  learned  have  sup- 
posed. That  in  this  weakly  and  feeble  state,  he  arose 
and  was  baptized,  by  being  totally  put  under  water, — 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  scarce  an  air  of  proba- 
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bility."*  If  any  case  could  justify  delay,  surely  this 
is  one.  In  this  state,  when  Ananias  is  introduced  to 
him,  he  addresses  him  with,  "And  now  why  tarriest 
thou?  arise,  and  be  baptized."  "And  he  arose,  and 
was  baptized.  And  when  he  had  received  meat,  he 
was  strengthened."  (Acts  ix.  9,  18,  19;  xxii.  16.)  He 
did  not,  we  see,  break  his  last  till  the  ordinance  was 
over.  Can  any  man  suppose,  that  in  this  feverish  and 
exhausted  state,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter,  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  house  in  search  of  a  river,  or  much  wa- 
ter, and  plunged  into  it  ? 

That  the  baptists'  mode  requires  delay,  in  certain 
cases,  cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  if  they  can  produce  one 
instance  of  the  apostles  delaying  baptism,  we  will 
yield  the  whole  cause  ;  but  if  they  cannot,  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  is,  that  since  immersion  will  not  agree 
with  apostolic  practice,  the  apostles  did  not  use  it. 

I  know  somt-  of  our  brethren  assert,  very  confidently, 
that  no  evil  consequences  ever  result  from  their  mode. 

I  will  not  stop  to  scrutinize  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion. Suppose,  for  ihe  sake  of  argument,  we  grant  it; 
it  may  be  accounted  tor:  1.  From  their  delaying  the 
ordinance,  which  we  have  seen  the  apostles  did  not : 
and,  2.  From  the  comfortable  accommodations  to  be 
found  in  most  of  their  chapels ;  which  conveniences 
the  apostles  very  seldom,  if  ever  enjoyed. 

Were  many  persons  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
bathing,  to  go  into  a  cold  bath  in  January,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  bathe,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences,  to,  at  least,  some  of 
them.  Were  the  baptists,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  and,  without  any  previous 
preparation  for  the  ordinance,  give  it  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  to  all  persons  imJiscriminately,  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  receive  it,  the  natural  evil  effects  which 
would  result  from  common  bathing  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  only  be  prevented  by  miraculous 
interposition.     The  advocates  for  immersion,  however, 

*  Towgood  on  the  Manner  of  Baptizing,  pp.  105, 106,  4th  edit. 
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have  not,  I  believe,  much  faith  in  these  miracles.  If 
persons  never  took  colds  by  being  immersed  in  rivers, 
how  happens  it  that,  though  they  are  so  plentiful  in 
this  country,  they  are  so  seldom  used  ?  In  almost  if  not 
quite  in  every  place,  where  a  baptist  chapel  is  erected, 
there  is  a  baptistry  for  the  ordinance,  though  there 
may  be  a  river  or  much  water  near  at  hand.  Since 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  publicity  of  the  ordi- 
nance, a  fine,  open,  out-of-doors  situation,  seems  much 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  than  a  small  bath  in  a 
secluded  part  of  a  chapel !  Instead,  however,  of  boldly 
trusting  to  the  Lord,  and  going  with  John  the  Baptist 
into  a  river,  a  weak  believer  is  accommodated  with  a 
bath  of  any  temperature  he  may  desire,  and  with  a  good 
fire  in  the  vestry,  by  which  he  may  change  his  dress. 
These  things  are  now  becoming  so  common,  that  it 
will  soon,  1  suspect,  be  as  rare  a  circumstance  to  visit 
a  river  for  immersion,  as  for  sprinkling.  When  we  see 
so  much  defensive  preparation,  we  can  hardly  forbear 
thinking  there  is  some  dread  of  an  enemy. 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  baptism,  by  im- 
mersion, of  three  thousand  in  one  day,  is  supposed  to 
be  got  over  by  the  historical  fact  that  a  much  greater 
number  has  occasionally  been  dipped  within  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Booth,  however,  was  aware  that  the  great 
difficulty  was,  to  conceive  how  the  whole  process 
could  be  conducted  upon  baptist  principles.  If  we 
look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
immersion,  this  might  with  ease  have  been  effected  in 
a  day.  But  they  were  the  same  day  added  to  the 
church.  Upon  the  baptist  plan,  the  church  has  a 
right  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  experience  of  every  one 
who  offers  himself  a  candidate  for  baptism  and  mem- 
bership, at  the  same  time.  Here  are  then  three  thou- 
sand persons  to  give  an  account  of  their  religious  at- 
tainments to  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
undergo  a  rather  severe  inquisition  as  to  their  fitness 
for  the  ordinance  and  membership.  Now  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  time  taken  up  in  preparing  for  and  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
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could  have  undergone  a  modern  baptist  examination 
in  one  day.  But  since  the  greater  part  had  no  christian 
experience  to  offer,  our  brethren  would  have  forbidden 
them  the  water  and  the  fellowship  of  saints. 

According  to  the  pedobaptist  mode,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  attending  the  administration  of  the  rite  on 
the  day  of  peutecost.  We  are  not  expressly  told  in 
what  place  the  meeting  was  held;  but  it  was  probably 
the  temple.  No  private  house  could  have  held  so 
large  a  congregation  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  apostles  and 
disciples  met  daily  in  the  temple  to  preach  and  pray. 
(See  Acts  ii.  46;  iii.  1  ;  v.  12,  20,  42.)  The  temple 
was  supplied  with  water  for  the  use  of  both  priests  and 
people,  in  performing  their  various  ablutions  ;  and  with 
this  the  apostles  might  baptize  their  converts,  by  as- 
persion, without  inconvenience. 

If  immersion  be  the  primitive  mode,  and  the  action 
be  dipping,  or  plunging,  it  is  a  point  of  importance, 
both  to  morals  and  the  significaucy  of  the  ordinance, 
to  determine  whether  the  subject  should  be  clothed 
or  naked.  Neither  the  word  baptize,  nor  any  fact 
or  circumstance  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  gives 
the  smallest  ray  of  light  upon  this  question.  The 
Jewish  law  in  some  cases,  required  the  people  to 
purify  their  clothes  and  their  persons  by  immersion ; 
but  this  was  never  done  after  the  baptist  fashion : 
the  clothes  were  put  oft'  the  person,  in  order  to  be 
washed;  and  the  person  unclothed,  bathed  himself. 
Now  since  there  are  no  instructions  in  the  gospel,  as 
to  this  subject,  if  the  first  christians,  who  were  all 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  practised  immersion,  they  must 
have  done  it  in  conformity  with  their  long  established 
religious  custom,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  nudity. 

Baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  is  called  "  the 
washing  of  water — the  washing  of  regeneration;" 
and  the  bodies  of  christians  are  said  to  be  "  washed 
with  pure  water."  (Ephes.  v.  26 ;  Titus  iii.  5 ;  Heb. 
x.  22.)  The  baptists  think,  that,  as  our  highest  idea 
of  natural  purification  arises  from  the  immersion  oi 
the  whole  body  in  water,  such  immersion  must  be  in- 
11  2 
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tended  in  these,  and  similar  texts,  to  illustrate  the 
purity  of  the  saints.  The  purity  of  christians,  however, 
is  much  oftener  represented  by  sprinkling  than  by 
washing.  In  the  latter  text,  the  apostle  evidently 
alludes  to  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25,  27,  where  the  Lord,  in 
reference  to  gospel  times,  says,  "  I  will  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  This  shows 
that  a  ritual  washing,  or  cleansing,  may  be  effected  by 
sprinkling,  just  as  well  as  by  dipping.  But  suppose 
there  was  a  literal  washing  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
water,  by  which  the  filth  of  the  flesh  was  put  away, 
(1  Peter  iii.  21,)  how  could  it  be  accomplished,  if  the 
body  were  clothed?  In  this  case,  the  clothes  only 
would  be  washed ;  and  they  would  prevent  "  the 
putting  away  of  the  tilth  of  the  flesh."  No  man  in  his 
sober  senses,  ever  went  into  water  clothed,  when  his 
object  was  to  remove  all  natural  defilement  from  his 
body.  Did  we  ever  hear  of  a  person  setting  to  work, 
with  his  stockings  and  shoes  on,  to  wash  his  feet  ?  or 
with  his  gloves  on,  to  wash  his  hands  ?  If  the  filth  of 
the  body,  therefore,  is  to  be  literally  washed  away  in 
baptism,  that  end  is  no  better  attained  by  dipping  a 
person  with  his  clothes  on,  than  by  sprinkling :  the 
subject  clearly  should  be  naked. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  entering  into  the  inquiry, 
as  to  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church  for  the  first 
few  centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  because  I  have 
long  since  made  up  my  miud,  that  what  cannot  be 
proved  from  scripture,  is  not  obligatory  on  christians. 
My  private  opinion  is,  that  the  argument  from  anti- 
quity is  clearly  in  favour  of  infants  as  proper  subjects, 
and  of  immersion  as  a  mode  very  often  connected  with 
the  ordinance.  The  author  of"  Facts  and  Evidences," 
has  produced  evidence  which  has  considerable  weight 
in  it,  to  show,  that  the  immersion  of  the  ancients  was 
merely  an  introductory  ceremony;  while  baptism  itself 
was  administered  by  sprinkling  or  pouring.  As  our 
baptist  friends  lay  uncommon  stress  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ancients  having  used  immersion,  I  must 
take  a  little  notice  of  it. 
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1.  If  the  opinion  of  the  foregoing  author  be  correct, 
(and  I  think  the  reasons  by  which  he  supports  it  cannot 
easily  be  confuted,)  immersion  in  the  primitive  times, 
differed  essentially,  in  the  intentions  of  it,  from  that 
which  is  practised  among  us ;  the  one  was  merely  a 
preparatory  service,  the  other  is  the  ordinance  itself. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter,  pedobaptists  conform  to  the 
primitive  rite ;  they  only  omit  a  preliminary  ceremony  : 
whereas  the  baptists  only  observe  the  preliminary  cere- 
mony, and  omit  the  primitive  rite,  which  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  In  the  immersion  of  the  ancients,  it  is  certain  the 
body  was  naked.  Bingham  produces  some  incontro- 
vertible testimonies  in  support  of  this  fact.  "  St. 
Chrysostom,  speaking  of  baptism,  says.  Men  were  as 
naked  as  Adam  in  paradise,  but  with  this  difference: 
Adam  was  naked  because  he  had  sinned,  but  in  bap- 
tism a  man  was  naked  that  he  might  be  freed  from  sin  : 
the  one  was  divested  of  his  glory,  which  he  once  had  ; 
but  the  other  put  off  the  old  man,  which  he  did  as 
easily  as  his  clothes."  St.  Ambrose  says,  "  Men  came 
as  naked  to  the  font,  as  they  came  into  the  world ; 
and  thence  he  draws  an  argument,  by  way  of  allu- 
sion to  rich  men,  telling  them,  how  absurd  it  was, 
that  a  man  who  was  born  naked  of  his  mother,  and 
received  naked  by  the  church,  should  think  of  going 
rich  into  heaven."*  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice  of  immersing  people  iu 
their  clothes.  Can  this  custom  be  traced  back  three 
centuries  ? 

3.  The  mere  circumstance  of  immersion  being  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients  in  a  state  of  nudity,  is,  I  should 
hope,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  done  in  private. 
In  the  well-known  passage  of  Chrysostom,  where  he 
complains  of  his  enemies  coming  armed  into  his 
church,  and  killing  some  of  his  people,  he  speaks  of 
the  terror  of  the  women  in  the  baptistry,  who  were 

*  Bingham's  Antiquities    of  the   Christian   Church,  book   xi., 
chap.  11, sec.  1,  where  more  to  the  same  purpose  maybe  found. 
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unclothed,  in  order  to  be  baptized;  and  of  their  fleeing 
away  naked,  to  escape  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers. 
Were  these  baptisms  public  ?  Did  the  christians  in- 
vite their  heathen  neighbours  to  witness  the  exhibition 
of  virgins  and  matrons  in  a  birth-day  suit  ? 

I  can  easily  conceive  how  the  cereriiony  was  per- 
formed in  a  very  modest  manner.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  private.  There  was  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
ancient  church,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  their 
own  sex  on  these  occasions.  After  the  candidate  was 
washed  all  over  in  the  bath,  I  suppose  she  was 
dressed  before  she  was  presented  to  the  minister  for 
the  ordinance;  or  else,  as  some  have  thought,  he  was 
introduced  while  she  stood  in  the  bath,  and  sprinkled 
or  poured  water  upon  her  head ;  her  female  attendants 
having  adjusted  matters  so  as  to  comport  with  the  most 
refined  ideas  of  decorum. 

What  help,  then,  does  the  baptist  cause  receive  from 
this  appeal  to  antiquity  ?  Why,  the  baptists  practise 
immersion,  and  so  did  the  ancient  church,  and,  there- 
fore, so  did  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles.  What 
demonstration  can  be  made  out  more  clearly  ? 

But  stop  a  moment.  The  primitive  church,  in  this 
mode  of  arguing,  is  made  the  connecting  link  between 
New  Testament  times  and  our  own.  Let  us  now  try 
another  argument.  In  the  primitive  church,  people 
were  immersed  naked,  therefore  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  apostles  immersed  people  naked,  therefore  the 
baptists  ought  to  immerse  people  naked.  Again : 
The  primitive  church  baptized  in  private,  therefore 
.John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles  baptized  in  private, 
therefore  the  baptists  ought  to  baptize  in  private.  The 
same  remarks  might  be  made  with  respect  to  the  unc- 
tion and  many  other  superstitious  ceremonies,  \\hich 
were  as  certainly  practised  in  the  primitive  church  as 
was  immersion. 

After  all,  it  will  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  bap- 
tisms of  our  brethren  amount  to  much  more  than  our 
sprinklings.  Our  Lord  required  the  ministers  to  bap- 
tize the  people,  not  the  peoj)le  to  baptize  themselves. 
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Baptism,  our  friends  say,  implies  a  total  immersion. 
If  so,  then  ministers  must  put  the  whole  body  under 
water.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  their  candi- 
dates walk  into  the  water  and  immerse  themselves 
nearly  up  to  the  neck:  the  administrator  merely 
finishes  the  business,  by  putting  the  head  under  water. 
Now  where  is  the  mighty  difference  between  dipping 
the  head,  and  applying  water  to  ic  with  the  hand  ?  The 
head  is  as  completely  washed  by  many  of  us,  as  it  can 
be  by  our  differing  brethren. 

As  the  baptists  do  not  put  the  whole  body  of  a  can- 
didate under  water,  they  no  more  baptize  him,  than  we 
do  our  subjects,  if  baptism  be  immersion,  and  if  minis- 
ters, as  Christ  commanded,  are  to  perform  it.  But,  in 
fact,  there  are  many  ministers  so  weakly  and  infirm, 
that  they  have  not  strength  to  give  total  immersion  to 
persons  who  are  corpulent ;  and  since  the  people  are  no 
more  permitted  by  the  command  to  baptize  themselves 
in  part,  than  to  do  it  entirely,  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
Lord  required  his  apostles  to  put  the  whole  body  under 
water.  Who  could  have  given  a  complece  dipping  to 
Daniel  Lambert  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE    QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    BAPTISM. 

"  Go  ye,''  said  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles,  "  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He 
that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  (Mark  xvi.  15, 
16.)  Our  baptist  friends  insist,  that  the  apostles  and 
first  teachers,  acting  under  this  commission,  baptized 
none  but  believers.  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  "they 
that  gladly  received  the  word,"  that  is,  they  that  be- 
lieved, "  were  baptized."  The  eunuch  said  to  Philip, 
"  See,  here  is  water  ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  bap- 
tized V  And  Philip  said.  If  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  mayest.     And  he  answered  and  said, 
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I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  And 
he  baptized  him.... When  they,"  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, "  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women. ..  .And 
many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing,  believed,  and  were 
baptized."  (Acts  ii.  41  ;  viii.  12,  37,38;  xviii.  8.) 

Neither  these  texts,  nor  any  others,  say  that  none 
are  to  be  baptized  but  believers.  They  are  mere 
examples  of  believers'  baptism.  I  have  baptized 
several  believers  ;  and  the  history  of  our  missions 
will  furnish  thousands  of  examples  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  us,  that  this  practice  made 
the  baptism  of  infants  unlawful.  These  texts  make 
no  mention  of  children,  neither  in  favour  of  their  bap- 
tism, nor  against  it.  If,  in  relation  to  the  little  ones, 
other  passages  bear  a  smiling  aspect,  I  hope  the  above 
will  not  be  brought  to  frown  them  out  of  countenance. 

To  argue  from  what  is  said  of  adults,  to  the  case  of 
children,  is  absurd.  The  commission  of  our  Lord  will 
furnish  a  much  stronger  argument  against  the  salvation 
of  all  infants,  than  against  their  baptism.  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  In  the  order 
of  these  words,  faith  is  pub  before  salvation,  as  well  as 
before  baptism.  If  it  be  a  good  consequence,  there- 
fore, that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized,  because 
they  cannot  believe,  it  will  equally  hold,  that  they 
cannot  be  saved,  because  they  cannot  believe; -for 
faith  is  made  as  necessary  to  salvation,  as  it  is  to  bap- 
tism. Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
position. "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
Infants  cannot  believe,  therefore  all  who  die  in  infancy 
shall  be  damned.  Where  is  it  said,  "  He  that  believeth 
not,  shall  not  be  baptized?"  No  such  texts  can  be 
found.  The  words  therefore  supply  a  much  stronger 
argument  against  infant  salvation,  than  against  infant 
baptism.  Our  Lord,  in  his  preaching,  restricted  salva- 
tion to  believers.  "  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned. . .  .He  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not 
see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abide th  on  him."     For 
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oae  text  where  faith  and  baptism  are  connected 
together,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  twenty  where 
faith  and  salvation  are  united.  The  baptists  admit 
there  are  other  texts  which  prove  the  salvation  of  in- 
fants ;  and  they  do  not  pretend  that  such  texts  contra- 
dict the  above ;  why  then  do  they  oppose  to  the 
evidence  we  adduce  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  such 
texts  as  speak  of  faith  in  adults  ? 

The  apostle  says,  "  If  any  man  love  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema,  maranatha."  In- 
fants do  not  love  Christ ;  are  they  therefore  accursed  ? 
"The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
taking  vengeance  on  all  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel."  Infants  do  not  obey  the  gospel;  will  they 
then  be  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  "^  The  apostles 
had  no  right  to  compel  people  to  attend  their  ministry  ; 
has  a  parent,  therefore,  no  authority  over  his  child,  to 
subject  it  to  christian  instruction  ?  The  apostles  were 
not  authorized  to  administer  corporal  chastisement  to 
those  who  refused  to  obey  their  precepts  ;  does  it 
follow,  that  a  parent  may  not  correct  a  disobedient 
child  ? 

I  hope  I  have  said  more  than  enough  to  show,  that, 
if  other  texts  favour  infant  baptism,  those  under  con- 
sideration do  not  oppose  it.  Let  us  proceed  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  that  faith  which  some  adults 
possessed  at  the  time  of  their  baptism.  I  think  this 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  settling  the  controversy,  as 
to  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance.  The  baptists  ge- 
nerally, I  believe,  understand  it  of  justifying,  or  saving 
faith.  Hence  their  candidates  are  required  to  give  an 
account  of  their  religious  views  and  experience.  If 
this  prove  satisfactory,  they  are  admitted  to  the  ordi- 
nance ;  but  if  they  are  supposed  to  be  erroneous  in 
some  important  article  of  faith,  or  to  be  destitute  of  the 
evidences  of  a  work  of  grace  upon  the  heart,  they  are 
usually  rejected.  I  say  usually;  for  I  am  aware  there 
are  a  few  churches  which  admit  members  on  easier 
terras.  Let  us  compare  this,  with  what  we  find  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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The  three  thousand  who  were  baptized  on  the  day 
of  pentecost,  were  unquestionably  believers;  this  we 
gather  from  the  circumstances  recorded ;  and  by  a 
careful  examination  of  these,  we  shall  be  able  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  their  faith. 

1.  A  great  number  of  these  converts  were  foreign- 
ers, "  Parthians.  Medes,  and  Elamites,"  etc.  (Acts  ii. 
8  — 11.)  They  were  come  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the 
feast  of  pentecost.  As  they  resided  in  countries  where 
the  gospel  had  never  yet  been  preached,  the  sermon  of 
Peter  was  most  probably  the  first  christian  discourse 
they  heard.  The  point  which  the  apostle  laboured  to 
prove  in  this  sermon,  was,  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  ; 
and  he  concluded  it  with  these  remarkable  words  : 
"  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly, 
that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  The  proof  which 
he  adduced  of  this  great  truth  wrought  conviction  in 
their  minds.  "  When  they  heard  this,  they  were 
pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do  ?"  They  were  convinced  that  Jesus,  whom  their 
nation  had  put  to  death,  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was 
this  which  caused  their  alarm.  In  his  sermon,  the 
apostle  did  not  so  much  as  touch  upon  any  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  the  christian  faith  of 
many  of  these  converts,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  this  one  article,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.  Without  putting  a  single  question  to  them 
respecting  either  faith  or  experience,  the  apostle 
exhorted  them  to  be  baptized ;  for  in  answer  to 
their  inquiry,  "What  shall  w^e  do?"  he  immedi- 
ately replied,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

It  is  added,  "  And  with  many  other  words  did  he 
testify  and  exhort,  saying.  Save  yourselves  from  this 
untoward  generation. "  In  these  "  other  words," 
some  have  thought  he  gave  them  a  summary  of  chris- 
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tian  doctrine.  Suppose  he  did,  yet  these  "  many 
words"  followed  the  direction  to  be  baptized,  and  this 
will  materially  strengthen  my  argument;  for  it  will 
then  appear,  that,  on  the  people  being  convinced  of 
the  mcssiahship  of  Jesus,  the  apostle  exhorted  them 
to  be  baptized,  even  before  he  had  submitted  to  them 
a  summary  of  the  christian  system.  But  we  are  told 
the  substance  of  these  "  many  words  :  "  "  Saying,  save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation."  Save  or 
separate  yourselves.  They  were  exhorted  in  many 
words  to  separate  themselves  from  a  wicked  world, 
and  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  saints  ;  and  the 
rite  by  which  they  were  to  pass  over  from  the  world 
into  the  church  was  baptism.  And  that  they  under- 
stood the  apostle's  exhortation  to  refer  to  this  ordi- 
nance, seems  to  be  certain,  because  it  is  immediately 
added,  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word 
were  baptized."  The  apostle  had  before  told  them 
that,  on  being  baptized,  they  should  receive  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  They  were  glad  to  hear  of  salvation  ; 
and  they  entered  into  the  church  by  baptism,  in  order 
to  enjoy  it. 

2.  These  persons  had  not  justifying  faith  previous 
to  their  baptism  ;  because  they  were  exhorted  to  "  be 
baptized,  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Those  who  are 
justified,  are  pardoned ;  if,  therefore,  they  had  justi- 
fying faith,  they  had  forgiveness  also,  before  they  re- 
ceived the  ordinance  ;  how  then  could  they  be  bap- 
tized for  the  remission  of  sins  ?  Here  the  baptists 
flatly  contradict  tlie  apostle.  They  say  we  must  be 
justified,  or  pardoned,  in  order  to  be  baptized;  he 
says,  we  must  be  baptized  in  order  to  be  pardoned  ; 
they  contend  for  salvation  oat  of  the  church,  he  con- 
tends for  salvation  in  the  church.  Here,  then,  we 
produce  no  less  than  three  thousand  examples  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  favourite  sentiment  of  the 
baptists,  that  no  person  is  entitled  to  the  ordinance 
who  does  not  give  credible  evidence  of  justifying 
faith. 

If  this  passage  cannot  be  made  to  bend  to  the  prac- 
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tice  of  the  baptists,  their  cause  is  lost.  Accordingly, 
one  writer  states,  that  "  baptism  is  to  the  believer,  a 
joyful  pledge  of  the  remission  of  sins."  If  he  mean, 
a  pledge  that  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him,  I  have  no 
objection ;  but  in  that  case,  he  is  not  pardoned  prior 
to  baptism,  and,  therefore,  does  not  possess  justifying 
faith  as  a  qualitication.  If  he  mean,  a  pledge  of  his 
being  already  in  a  pardoned  state,  it  is  not  true  in  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  and  all  similar  instances ;  and 
the  sentiment  is  big  with  delusion,  as  tending  to  cherish 
false  hopes  of  a  state  of  acceptance.  Another  writer 
says,  "  It  is  on  account  of  its  symboUcal  meaning,  that 
baptism  is  so  frequently  spoken  of  as  taking  away  sin. 
Peter,  when  addressing  those  Jews  who  were  con- 
verted under  his  ministry,  commanded  them  to  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;  because  baptism  exhibits  an  impressive 
image  of  that  jurification  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  they  enjoyed  through  laith  in  his  name."'  If 
Peter  exhorted  his  hearers  to  receive  the  ordinance  on 
account  of  its  being  a  pledge  of  their  previous  justifi- 
cation, and  an  impressive  image  of  the  cleansing  effi- 
cacy of  the  blood  of  Christ  which  they  already  en- 
joyed, how  could  he  urge  them  to  be  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  have  said, 
"■  Because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  ?"  But  in  the 
same  breath  he  exhorts  them  to  repent;  and  could  they 
be  in  a  pardoned  state  before  they  commenced  the 
work  of  repentance  ?  Ananias  exhorted  Paul  to  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  That  bajitism  may  be  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  washing  away  of  sin,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  Lord's  willingness  to  pardon,  I  do  not  deny;  but 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  baptism  is  urged  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  forgiveness ;  and  since  that  alone  would 
not  avail,  he  is  directed  to  use  another  means  along 
with  baptism,  namely,  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  ah-eady  enjoyed  forgiveness,  and  only 
wanted  the  pledge  and  impressive  image  of  it,  what 
was  he  to  pray  for  ?     Ananias,  it  seems,  could  give 
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him  these,  by  baptizing  him  ;  but  Ananias  knew  he 
could  not  give  him  the  thing  signified  by  baptism  ;  he 
could  only  wash  the  body;  God  must  wash  away  sin: 
and  his  praying  to  God  to  do  this,  while  he  used  the 
outward  sign,  is  demonstrative  proof,  that  neither  he 
nor  Ananias  had  any  notion  of  the  remission  of  sins 
being  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  ordinance. 

3.  These  candidates  had  no  christian  experience. 
It  is  true  repentance  is  placed  before  baptism  :  "  Ee- 
pent  and  be  baptized."  But  they  could  not  have 
made  much  progress  in  repentance  previous  to  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  they  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance  in  their 
lives,  and  thus  gave  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  upon 
their  hearts,  they  were  added  to  the  church  "  the 
same  day,"  they  were  convinced.  The  morning  was 
far  advanced  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  and  several 
hours  would  be  occupied  in  performing  the  rite  upon 
so  many;  the  work  of  baptizing,  therefore,  must  have 
commenced  immediately,  and  repentance  would  suc- 
ceed to  it. 

"  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
They  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins ....  I  indeed,''  says  he,  "  baptize 
you  with  water  unto  repentance."  (Mark  i.  4,  5 ;  Matt, 
iii.  11.)  The  baptism  of  John,  like  that  of  Christ, 
was  for  the  remission  of  sins;  justifying  faith,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  it.  John 
baptized  them  unto  repentance.  Their  reception  of 
the  ordinance  laid  them  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
pent. That  John  did  not  require  the  practice  of 
repentance,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  his  bap- 
tism, is  pretty  clear,  because,  (1.)  When  the  pharisees 
and  sadducees  came  to  his  baptism,  he  said,  "  BrintT 
forth,  therefore,  fruits  meet  for  repentance  —  I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,"  etc.  From 
which  it  appears  that  he  actually  baptized  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  warmly  admonished  them  to  reform 
their  manners.  (2.)  Most  of  those  who  came  to  John 
I 
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for  baptism,  were  entire  strangers  to  hiai ;  he,  there- 
fore, could  possess  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  they  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  repentance  in  their 
lives. 

On  the  day  of  pentecost,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  three  thousand,  must  have  been  unknown 
to  the  apostles.  Suppose  an  hour  elapsed,  and  that  is 
about  all  the  case  will  admit  of,  between  their  convic- 
tion and  the  commencement  of  their  baptism,  what 
satisfactory  evidences  of  a  work  of  grace  could  they  ex- 
hibit in  so  short  a  period,  to  persons  who  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  their  past  character  and  conduct? 
Like  John's  disciples,  they  were  baptized  unto  re- 
pentance, aud  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Further.  Those  can  have  no  christian  experience 
who  have  not  received  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  he  is 
not  promised  to  qualify  for  baptism,  but  as  a  prime 
privilege  of  the  church  subsequent  to  it.  "  Be  bap- 
tized, and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Some  suppose  that  the  extraordinary,  and  not  the 
ordinary,  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  here  intended.  The 
apostle,  I  think,  has  left  no  room  for  doubt ;  because 
he  immediately  adds,  "  For  the  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  oft";  even 
as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  God  has 
not  promised  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  all 
whom  he  should  call  to  embrace  Christianity ;  the  or- 
dinary moral  intiuences  of  the  Spirit  must,  therefore, 
be  intended.  What  religious  experience  could  those 
people  give  in,  who  had  only  commenced  the  work  of 
repentance  an  hour  or  two  before;  and  who  had  neither 
received  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  nor  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Would  the  baptists  administer  the 
ordinance,  immediately,  to  a  crowd  of  strangers,  who 
might  be  brought  under  serious  impressions  at  their 
meeting  ?  Would  they,  without  waiting  awhile,  add 
such  to  their  church  ?     Most  certainly  they  would  not. 

What  faith  had  the  apostle  Paul  previous  to  his  bap- 
tism? We  may  be  pretty  certain  so  bitter  a  perse- 
cutor had  not  studied  Christianity  prior  to  his  conver- 
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sioii.  According  to  his  own  confession,  his  zeal 
against  this  new  religion  proceeded  from  his  ignorance 
of  it:  "I  did  it  ignorantly,  and  in  unbelief."  The 
glorious  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  him,  convinced  him 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The  first  christian  in- 
structer  who  visited  him  after  this  event,  was  Ananias ; 
who,  as  soon  as  introduced  to  him,  laid  his  hands  on 
him,  "  and  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it 
had  been  scales  ;  and  he  received  sight  forthwith,  and 
arose,  and  was  baptized."  (Acts  ix.  18.)  He  was  bap- 
tized, therefore,  previous  to  his  being  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity ;  and  his  faith 
in  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  reception  of  the 
ordinance,  was  not  justifying,  because  he  was  encou- 
raged to  look  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  use 
of  the  rite,  as  has  already  been  remarked.  "  And  now 
why  tarriest  thou  ?  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
(Acts  xxii.  16.)  Here,  then,  as  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  instruction,  pardon,  and  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  to  follow  baptism,  not  to  pre- 
cede it,  and  qualify  for  it. 

Philip  introduced  the  gospel  into  Samaria.  And 
"  when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  con- 
cerning the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  wei-e  baptized,  both  men  and  women. 
Then  Simon  himself  believed  also;  and  when  he  was 
baptized,  he  continued  with  Philip  and  wondered,  be- 
holding the  miracles  and  signs  which  were  done.'" 
(Acts  viii.  12,  13.)  The  faith  of  the  Samaritans,  prior 
to  baptism,  was  not  justifying.  For,  1.  It  is  said  of 
Simon  Magus,  that  he  believed  also ;  but  instead  of 
being  in  a  state  of  justification,  an  apostle  pronounced 
him  to  be  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity."  2.  They  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Spirit 
till  some  time  after  baptism  :  "  For  as  yet  he  was  fallen 
upon  none  of  them :  only  they  were  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  (Verse  16.)  For  reasons 
already  assigned,  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  would 
be  conferred  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  extra- 
I  2 
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ordinary  ;  and  they  could  not  possess  justifying  faith, 
before  they  had  received  the  gracious  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

The  same  chapter  contains  the  account  of  Philip 
preaching  to,  and  baptizing,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
This  man  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  till  Philip 
"  preached  unto  him  Jesus."  Under  this  sermon, 
which  was  delivered  as  they  rode  together  in  the 
chariot,  he  became  a  believer  in  the  divine  mission  of 
our  Lord ;  and  on  their  approaching  some  water,  he 
desired  to  receive  the  ordinance,  "  Philip  said,  If 
thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And 
he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God.  And  he  baptized  him."  (Acts  viii. 
35  —  38.)  He  was  not  questioned  upon  any  subject 
besides  his  faith ;  and  his  confession  contained  only  this 
one  article,  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  :  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  Here  is  not  a  word 
respecting  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  his 
own  personal  saving  interest  in  Christ,  or  a  work  of 
grace  upon  his  heart. 

The  jailer  at  Philippi  must  have  been  perfectly  ig- 
norant of  Christianity  before  the  apostle  preached  in  his 
house.  Under  the  greatest  terrors  of  conscience,  he 
inquired  of  Paul  and  Silas,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  And  they  said,  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house.  And 
they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all 
that  were  in  the  house.  And  he  took  them  the 
same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes,  and 
was  baptized,  he,  and  all  his,  straightway."  (Acts  xvi. 
30 — 33.)  The  substance  of  what  Paul  and  Silas  spake 
to  this  man  and  his  household,  is  not  stated ;  but  when 
we  reflect  that  in  every  instance  recorded  in  the  Acts, 
where  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  were  addressed  to 
persons  ignorant  of  Christ,  the  object  aimed  at  was  to 
produce  a  belief  of  his  divine  mission, — we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  men  of  God,  in  this  instance, 
departed  from  their  general  practice.  There  was  not 
lime,  besides  proving  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  to  in- 
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struct  them  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity, 
previous  to  baptism  ;  because  they  were  baptized  "  the 
same  hour  of  the  night"'  in  which  the  earthquake  took 
place.  The  Spirit  of  God  can,  no  doubt,  communicate 
much  truth  to  the  mind  in  a  very  short  period ;  but  in 
the  instance  before  us,  human  agency  was  employed  : 
—  the  apostle  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Some  time  must  have  elapsed  after  the  earthquake, 
before  the  household  could  be  brought  together,  and 
be  sufficiently  composed  to  attend  to  the  apostle's  dis- 
course ;  and  a  part  of  the  hour  must  also  have  been 
taken  up  with  washing  the  stripes  of  Paul  and  Silas, 
and  administering  the  rite.  When  these  things  are 
taken  into  the  account,  we  cannot  allow  more  than 
half  an  hour  for  instruction  ;  and  how  even  an  apostle 
could,  in  so  short  a  time,  besides  proving  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ,  explain  the  whole  scheme  of 
christian  doctrine,  exceeds  my  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion. After  his  resurrection,  our  Lord  was  "  forty 
days"  with  the  apostles,  "  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God."  (Acts  i.  3.)  If  it 
required  forty  days  for  Christ  to  explain  his  reli- 
gion fully  to  the  apostles,  in  addition  to  all  the  in- 
structions he  had  given  them  previous  to  his  cruci- 
fixion, how  could  an  apostle  make  an  ignorant  and 
brutal  heathen  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  it,  in 
less  than  forty  minutes  ?  His  faith  could  scarcely 
embrace  another  article  besides  the  divine  mission  of 
our  Lord. 

And  what  evidences  could  this  man  exhibit  of  a 
genuine  work  of  grace  upon  his  mind ;  when  his 
piety,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  was  not  of  an  hour's 
standing"?  If  modern  caution  in  the  admission  of 
members  into  the  church  be  praiseworthy,  the  con- 
duct of  Paul  and  Silas  on  this  occasion  betrayed  a 
censurable  precipitancy.  Though  it  was  the  midnight 
hour,  his  baptism  is  not  deferred  till  daylight.  How 
astonishing  ! 

When  the  apostle  Paul  visited  Ephesus,  he  found 
about  twelve  disciples  who  had  received  the  baptism 
I  3 
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of  John.  *'  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the  peo- 
ple, That  they  should  believe  on  him  which  should 
come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.  When  they 
heard  this,  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  (Acts  xix.  1 — 6.)  So,  it  seems,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  Christ,  they  received  baptism.  Here 
was  no  delay.  And  yet  they  were  so  exceedingly 
ignorant,  that  before  this  time  they  had  "  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  Their 
faith  prior  to  baptism,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to 
have  embraced  any  other  subject  than  the  mere  raes- 
siahship  of  Jesus. 

After  their  baptism,  "  Paul  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  them,  and  they 
spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied."  To  speak 
with  tongues  was  miraculous.  To  prophesy,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle's  explanation,  1  Corinthians  xiv.  was 
to  "  speak  to  men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and 
comfort. ..  .Prophesying  serveth  not  for  them  that 
believe  not,  but  for  them  which  believe."  To  prophesy 
then  was  to  speak  to  the  church  in  an  edifying  manner. 
In  his  epistle  to  this  church,  the  apostle  evidently 
alludes  to  this  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  makes  some 
remarks  which  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  it. 
'•  In  whom  [Christ]  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard 
the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation  ;  in 
whom  also,  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession."  (Ephes.  i.  13,  14.)  This  unquestionably 
refers  to  their  first  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  re- 
corded in  Acts  xix. ;  and  clearly  proves  that  they 
received  his  ordinary  gifts.  They  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  seal,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  (Jhrist ;  and  as  an  earnsst,  or 
foretaste,  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This  would  fill 
them  with  holy  joy ;  and  they  would  naturall)'  give 
vent  to  their  pious  feelings,  by  speaking  one  to  ano- 
ther in  an  edifying  manner,  which  Luke  in  the  Acts 
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calls  prophesying.  Here  again  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  and  religious  experience,  are  subsequents  of 
baptism,  not  qualifications  for  it. 

"  Many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing,  believed,  and 
were  baptized."  (Acts  xviii.  8.)  The  question  is, 
What  did  they  hear  and  believe,  prior  to  their  baptism  ? 
The  only  information  we  have  as  to  what  they  heard, 
is  contained  in  verse  5,  and  that  relates  solely  to  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus  :  "  Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit, 
and  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ."  This 
was  what  they  heard,  and,  of  course,  what  they  believed. 
The  baptists'  argument  is  founded  on  the  order  of  the 
words  :  faith  is  put  before  baptism.  Now  I  will  prove 
in  the  same  way,  from  the  apostle's  epistle  to  them, 
that  though  they  believed,  they  were  not  justified,  be- 
fore baptism.  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sancti- 
fied, but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  (1  Cor.  vi.  11.)  The 
washing  cannot  mean  their  sanctification,  because  that, 
is  spoken  of  just  after  ;  it  must  refer  to  baptism.  In 
this  order,  the  ordinance  is  placed  before  justification. 
By  baptism  they  were  initiated  into  the  church ;  in  the 
church  they  were  set  apart,  (which  is  what  the  wora 
sanctified  means,)  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  in  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  instituted  in  the 
church,  they  obtained  justification.  Thus  the  order 
of  the  words  agrees  with  the  order  of  things. 

The  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  recorded  in 
Acts  X.  must  now  be  considered.  Here  is  an  instance, 
and  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  given  before  baptism  ;  but  a  very 
obvious  reason  appears  for  this  singular  incident,  in 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  This  was  the 
opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation  to  the  heathen 
world  ;  it  was  the  first  congregation  of  gentiles  to  whom 
an  apostle  had  preached.  The  Jews  conceived  that 
social  intercourse  with  uncircumcised  gentiles  would 
pollute  them  ;  and  the  apostles  were  full  of  this  preju- 
dice. Peter  was  cured  of  it,  by  the  vision  of  the  sheet 
let  down  from  heaven ;  but  though  this  removed  the 
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scruples  of  himself,  and  the  brethren  who  accompanied 
him  from  Joppa,  they  had  no  idea  that  the  gentiles 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  gospel, 
without  circumcision.  Accordingly  we  find  that "  they 
of  the  circumcision  which  believed,  were  astonished,  as 
many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  that  on  the  gentiles 
also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  and  magnify 
God."  Here  God  specially  interposed,  and  taught  the 
Jewish  christians  that  the  gentiles  were  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  Christianity,  without  being  subjected  to 
circumcision  and  the  law  of  Moses. 

As  soon  as  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem 
heard  of  this  affair,  they  called  Peter  to  account. 
"  And  when  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  they 
that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him, 
saying.  Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and 
didst  eat  with  them.  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter 
from  the  beginning,"  and  having  related  how  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  upon  the  people,  while  he  was  speaking  to 
them,  he  concluded  with  remarking,  "  Forasmuch  then 
as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  imto  us,  who 
believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I 
could  withstand  God  ?  When  they  heard  these  things, 
they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  Then 
hath  God  also  to  the  gentiles  granted  repentance  unto 
life."  (Actsxi.  1  —  18.) 

A  council  was  afterwards  held  at  Jerusalem  upon 
this  subject ;  for  "  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea, 
and  taught  the  brethren.  Except  ye  be  circumcised 
after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved . . .  .And 
when  there  had  been  much  disputing,  Peter  rose  up 
and  said  unto  them,  Men  and  brethren,  ye  know  how 
that  a  good  while  ago,  God  made  choice  among  us,  that 
the  gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
gospel,  and  believe.  And  God  which  knoweth  the 
hearts,  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  he  did  unto  us  ;  -and  put  no  difference  between 
us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  Now 
therefore  why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upon  the 
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neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we 
were  able  to  bear?  But  we  believe  that  through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  saved  even 
as  they."  (Acts  xv. )  After  a  few  remarks  from  Barna- 
bas and  Paul,  to  the  same  effect,  the  assembly  deter- 
mined, that  the  gentiles  should  have  the  gospel  free 
from  any  ceremonial  adulteration. 

In  the  instance  under  consideration,  God,  it  is  very 
manifest,  departed  from  the  usual  order,  to  convince 
the  Jews,  that  the  gentiles  ought  to  be  received  into 
the  church  without  any  mixture  of  Judaism.  This 
matter  being  settled,  things  went  on  in  the  regular 
course,  not  another  example  of  the  same  kind  can  be 
given.  What,  therefore,  some  of  our  baptist  brethren 
have  taken  for  a  general  rule,  is  marked  by  the  sacred 
writer  as  an  extraordinary  case,  and  is  no  more  than 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  the  regular  order 
being,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  cases,  for  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  succeed  to  the  ordi- 
nance. 

The  way  seems  now  to  be  prepared  for  a  considera- 
tion of  our  Lord's  commission,  as  given  in  Matthew 
xxviii.  19, 20.     "  Go,"  says  he,  "  and  teach  all  nations, 

baptizing  them .and  teaching  them  to  observe  all 

things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  Teaching 
is  here  placed  both  before  and  after  baptism ;  but  the 
Greek  terms  differ ;  the  former  being  matheteusate, 
the  latter,  didaskonies.  The  critics  are  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  matheteusate  signifies  "  to  prose- 
lyte," or  "  disciple."  Turretine  remarks  :  "  The  word 
which  Christ  here  uses,  does  not  so  properly  signify  to 
teach  by  preaching,  as  to  make  disciples,  which  may 
be  done  by  baptism,  it  being  a  sacrament  of  initiation. 
Thus  John  iv.  1,  malhetas  jwiein,  is  not  simply  'to 
teach,'  but  'to  make  disciples;'  and  to  introduce  intf) 
a  professional  state  of  discipline,  as  among  the  Jews, 
persons  were  often  made  disciples,  not  as  already 
taught,  but  in  order  to  be  taught.  Thus  a  gentile 
addressed  Hillel,  Make  a  proselyte  of  me,  that  thou 
mayest  teach  me.    And  that  the  word  is  so  to  be  under- 
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stood  here,  is  demonstrable  from  the  word,  afterwards, 
rendered  teaching,  which  appears  tautological,  unless 
the  first  word  refers  to  something  more  than  that."* 

Doddridge  renders  it,  "  Proselyte  "  all  nations ; 
Campbell,  "  Convert "  all  nations  ;  Wesley,  "  Dis- 
ciple" all  nations.  The  marginal  reading  is,  Make 
"  disciples  "  or  "  christians,"  of  all  nations.  There 
is  allusion  in  this  reading  to  Acts  xi.  26 :  "  And  the 
disciples  were  called  christians  first  at  Antioch."  The 
word  christian,  therefore,  is  of  exactly  the  same  im- 
port as  the  word  disciple ;  consequently  the  command 
to  disciple  all  nations,  means,  to  christianize  all  na- 
tions. And  this  was  to  be  done  by,  1.  Baptizing 
them  ;  and,  2.  Teaching  them.  The  first  is  a  ge- 
neral term,  informing  the  apostles  what  they  were  to 
do ;  they  were  to  make  disciples  or  christians.  The 
two  other  terms,  are  the  particulars  included  in  the 
general  term,  and  direct  them  how  to  execute  their 
mission  ;  namely,  by  baptizing  and  teaching. 

We  do  not,  then,  deny  that  the  word  matheteusate 
includes  in  it  teaching  ;  but  we  contend  that  it 
includes  in  it  baptizing  also ;  and  the  commission 
places  the  ordinance  before  the  instruction. 

The  only  text  which  the  baptists  produce  to  prove 
that  baptism  is  not  included  in  discipleship,  is  John  iv. 
1,  2.  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the 
pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  (though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  his  disciples,)  he  left  Judea."  etc.  To 
make  disciples,  and  to  baptize  them,  are  here,  we  are 
reminded,  represented  as  two  different  actions. 

The  report  of  our  Lord  having  made  many  disciples, 
was  what  gave  offence  to  the  pharisees  ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  their  baptism  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the 
report,  merely  as  a  confirmation  of  it.  In  this  view, 
the  statement  respecting  baptism  is  exegetical,  and  the 
conjunction  has  the  sense  of  even.  "  The  pharisees 
heard  that  Jesus  made,  even  baptized  more  disciples 
than  John." 

*  Turretini  Jlieologia.     See  Miller's  Catholic  Baptism,  p.  33. 
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Our  Lord's  fleeing  from  Judea  into  Galilee,  is  a 
proof  that  he  was  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety. 
The  pharisees  were  the  enemies  he  dreaded  ;  and  the 
reason  which  the  text  assigns  for  their  hostility,  is  the 
information  they  had  received,  "  That  his  disciples 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  John."  The  busi- 
ness of  the  informers  employed  by  the  pharisees,  was 
not  to  inquire  how  our  Lord  treated  his  disciples ;  for 
in  that  case  they  must  have  been  apprized  of  his  teach- 
ing them ;  and  as  teaching  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  baptizing,  it  would  surely  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  report,  had  the  object  of  the  informers 
been  to  find  out  what  course  the  Saviour  took  with 
his  disciples. 

Baptism  is  evidently  mentioned  in  this  passage, 
merely  because  it  was  considered  as  the  criterion  of 
discipleship.  The  persons  employed  by  the  pharisees 
had  to  ascertain  whether  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour 
were  numerous  or  not.  In  prosecuting  their  inquiry, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  fix  upon  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  or  evidence  of  discipleship ;  and  what 
could  this  be,  if  not  baptism  ?  They  could  not  judge 
of  the  number  of  disciples,  by  the  numbers  that  at- 
tended his  ministry ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  gospels, 
the  multitudes  which  thronged  him  are  distinguished 
from  the  disciples  ;  and  many  who  heard  him  were  ex- 
cited by  curiosity,  returned  home  disgusted,  and  were 
never  classed  by  either  friends  or  enemies  among  his 
disciples.  The  informers  had  learned  that  all  our 
Lord's  disciples  were  baptized;  and  as  they  understood 
he  baptized  more  persons  than  John,  they  concluded 
his  disciples  were  more  numerous. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  reporters  meant  to  be  under- 
stood, that  Jesus  made  people  disciples  before  he 
baptized  them.  What  was  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  gave  the  pharisees  this  wonderful  piece  of  informa- 
tion? We  ought  to  be  satisfied  of  their  inspiration, 
before  we  credit  their  report.  "  The  pharisees  had 
heard  that  Jesus  made  and  baptized,"  etc.  And  was 
everything  true  which  the  pharisees  heard  ?     If  all  the 
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reports  were  true  which  were  put  into  circulation  re-  ' 
specting  our  Lord,  what  opinion  must  we  form  of 
him?  Some  of  these  reports  were,  that  he  was  a  glut- 
tonous man,  and  a  wine-bibber;  that  he  had  a  devil, 
and  was  mad.  The  spies  and  informers  employed  by 
the  pharisees,  are  not  entitled  to  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  christians.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
report  is  noted  by  the  apostle  as  incorrect ;  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  warn  his  readers  against  building 
christian  doctrines  upon  every  tale  which  was  whis- 
pered in  the  ears  of  enemies.  The  report  says,  that 
Jesus  baptized  his  disciples.  The  apostle  says,  "  Jesus 
himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples."  No  inspired 
person  ever  speaks  of  disciples  being  made,  before  they 
were  baptized.  The  apostle  John,  in  this  text,  instead 
of  saying,  as  the  informers  did,  that  disciples  received 
the  ordinance,  asserts  the  direct  contrary, — that  they 
gave  it. 

It  is  not  from  this  text,  so  much  as  from  John  iii. 
22,  26,  we  infer,  that  so  many  did  not  receive  the  or- 
dinance from  John  the  Baptist,  as  from  the  disciples  of 
Christ;  and  as  the  latter  text  represents  the  people  in 
vast  numbers  flocking  to  Christ  for  the  ordinance,  of 
whose  previous  discipleship  or  instruction,  there  is 
neither  any  indication  nor  any  probability,  the  natural 
inference  is,  that  they  were  placed  in  the  relation  of 
disciples  by  baptism,  and  then  taught.  (Mark  iv.  34.) 

"When  our  baptist  friends  contend  for  people  being 
made  disciples  before  they  are  baptized,  they  ought 
to  explain  to  us  what  it  is  which  constitutes  a  man  a 
disciple.  "Wherein  did  the  discipleship  consist  of  the 
three  thousand  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  previous  to 
their  baptism  ?  Our  brethren  insist  upon  it,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  commission,  the  apostles  were  to  make 
disciples  by  teaching ;  and  after  they  were  thus  made, 
they  were  to  be  baptized.  Addresses  in  proof  of  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus,  similar  to  the  discourse  of  Peter 
on  the  day  of  pentecost,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  not  one  of  them  is  ever 
styled  teaching.     We  will,  however,  for  the  present 
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admit,  that  Peter  taught  them.  Did  that  teaching 
constitute  them  disciples  ?  Then  those  who  refused 
baptism  were  disciples  as  well  as  those  who  received 
it;  for  both  parties  heard  the  whole  address  of  the 
apostle,  as  is  manifest  from  the  remark  at  the  close  of 
it :  "•  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized."'  Tiie  address  no  doubt  persuaded  the  three 
thousand  to  become  disciples  by  baptism  ;  but  if  they 
were  disciples  before  baptism,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle  constituted  them  such,  then  those  who  declined 
the  ordinance,  being  the  subjects  of  that  teaching, 
must  be  recognized  as  disciples  also ;  and  yet 
this  is  impossible  :  the  premises,  therefore,  must  be 
given  up. 

Some  perhaps,  will  place  their  discipleship  in  their 
gladly  receiving  the  word.  But  this  does  not  help  the 
matter  ;  because  the  apostle  exhorted  them  to  be  bap- 
tized, before  he  had  spoken  a  word  to  gladden  their 
hearts.  It  was  wliCn  they  we;re  overwhelmed  with 
horror  on  perceiving  they  had  murdered  their  Messiah, 
and  in  despair  inquired,  "  Men  and  brethren  what  shall 
we  do  ?  "  that  he  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  be  bap- 
tized. He  would  exhort  none  to  receive  the  ordinance 
but  proper  subjects  of  it ;  and  if  none  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  it,  according  to  our  brethren,  who  are  not  dis- 
ciples, it  must  follow,  because  they  were  exhorted  to 
be  baptized  before  they  gladly  received  the  word,  that 
they  were  disciples  before  they  gladly  received  the 
word ;  their  discipleship,  therefore,  must  have  con- 
sisted in  something  else  than  a  joyful  reception  of  the 
truth. 

To  receive  the  word  gladly,  our  brethren  affirm,  is 
the  same  as  to  believe.  Very  well ;  then  these  people 
were  exhorted  to  be  baptized,  before  they  believed  : 
how,  therefore,  can  faith  be  a  qualifying  condition  of 
baptism '? 

I  know  the  baptists  consider  a  believer  and  a  disciple 
as  the  same ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  "  Among  the 
chief  rulers  many  believed  on  him  :  but  because  of  the 
pharisees,  they  did  not  cuiiless  him,  lest  they  should  be 
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put  out  of  the  synagogue  :  for  they  loved  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  (John  xii.  42,  43.) 
No  one  takes  these  behevers  for  disciples.  And  in 
John  vi.  60  —  66,  we  read  of  many  disciples  who  be- 
lieved not.  What  then  becomes  of  the  favourite  sen- 
timent of  our  differing  brethren,  that  to  disciple  the 
nations,  is  to  make  them  believers;  when  we  have  ex- 
amples of  many  believing,  who  were  not  disciples,  and 
of  many  being  disciples,  who  were  not  believers  ? 

On  the  day  of  pentecost  the  apostles  opened  the 
conmiission  they  had  received  of  the  Lord.  When 
we  are  disputin:^-  respecting  the  import  of  the  commis- 
sion, ought  we  not  to  examine  how  they  interpreted  it 
by  their  subsequent  practice?  They  did  not,  we  have 
seen,  make  the  people  disciples,  nor  put  them  under  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  nor 
require  them  to  believe,  before  they  baptized  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  commission  here  contended 
for,  they  gave  the  ordinance  to  all  who  were  willing, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  willing  ;  they  promised  par- 
don and  holiness  as  subsequents  of  it,  not  requiring 
the  experience  of  these  blessings  as  qualifications  for 
it ;  and  they  taught  them  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and 
admitted  them  to  all  the  means  of  grace,  (Actsii.  41, 
42.)  after  baptism,  and  not  before  it. 

How  are  we  to  know,  in  many  places  where  we  read 
of  disciples,  whether  they  were  baptized  or  not,  if  we 
are  not  to  infer  their  baptism  from  their  discipleship  ? 
Our  brethren  have  disciples,  that  is,  persons  under  in- 
struction among  them,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  before 
they  give  them  the  ordinance.  The  apostles  never 
deferred  it  for  a  day.  It  is  very  evident  to  me,  from 
the  conversation  which  Paul  had  with  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  apostles  inferred  baptism  from  disci- 
pleship. When  he  arrived  in  the  city,  he  "  found  cer- 
tain disciples."  He  inquired  whether  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  being  answered,  that 
they  had  never  heard  a  word  upon  the  subject,  he 
asked  with  surprise,  f  nto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? 
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He  took  it  for  granted  they  had  received  the  ordi- 
nance. On  what  ground  could  he  do  this  ?  It  was 
certainly  not  their  attainments,  either  in  knowledge  or 
grace  ;  for  they  unhesitatingly  confessed  their  perfect 
ignorance  relative  to  the  only  point  upon  which  he  had 
examined  them  :  as  to  a  gracious  influence,  they  de- 
clared they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  Now  I 
will  put  it  to  any  impartial  person  to  determine,  whe- 
ther, upon  the  supposition  that  the  apostles  required 
the  same  qualifications  for  the  ordinance  which  the 
baptists  do,  Paul  could  have  assumed  their  baptism, 
after  such  an  exposure  of  their  total  want  of  christian 
knowledge  '?  There  was  nothing  from  which  he  could 
deduce  it,  but  their  being  called  disciples.  He  was 
mistaken  in  believing  them  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
they  were  the  disciples  of  John,  and  had  received  his 
baptism.  He  informed  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  "  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Ignorant  as  they 
were,  here  was  no  delay  :  instruction  in  the  christian 
doctrine  must,  in  this  instance,  have  followed  the  rite. 
They  could  not  be  christian  disciples  before  baptism, 
■when  we  are  informed  they  received  the  ordinance  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  Christ.   (Acts  xix.  1  —  7.) 

The  case  of  these  Ephesiaus  is,  to  my  mind,  quite 
decisive,  that  baptism  is  necessarily  included  in  the 
term  disciple.  For  if  the  first  christians  were  made 
disciples,  and  in  this  state  of  discipleship  were  care- 
fully instructed  in  Christianity,  preparatory  to  the  rite, 
the  apostle  instead  of  admitting  the  baptism  of  the 
Ephesians,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must,  from  the  igno- 
rance they  manifested,  have  come  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. His  taking  their  baptism  for  granted,  there- 
fore, when  he  had  no  other  reason  for  it  than  their 
discipleship,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  knew  of  no 
discipleship  prior  to  the  rite. 

The  baptists  admit  that  matheteusate  signifies  "  to 

make  disciples."     But  they  add,  to  make  disciples  by 

teaching  ;  and  we  admit  that  teaching  is  included  in 

the  term.     The  points  of  difference  are,  1.   Whether 
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baptism  be  included  in  tbe  term  ;  and,  2.  Whether  the 

teaching  is  to  precede  or  follow  baptism. 

In  opposition  to  the  evidence  adduced  above,  on  the 
pedobaptistside  of  these  questions,  our  differing  friends 
appeal  to  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  They  insist  that  to  "preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,'"  means  the  same  as  to 
"  disciple  all  nations."  If  this  were  true,  all  to  whom 
our  Lord  preached  the  gospel,  were  discipled  by  it ; 
but  nobody  believes  this.  Through  the  whole  of  John 
vi.,  and  indeed,  through  the  whole  evangelical  history, 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  kept  up  between  the  mul- 
titudes who  merely  heard  him  preach  and  the  disciples. 
The  jireaching  of  the  gospel  is  undoubtedly  one  means 
of  inducing  people  to  become  disciples  ;  but  they  must 
go  further  than  hearing,  or  they  will  stop  short  of  dis- 
cipleship.  Acts  xiv.  21,  we  read:  "  And  when  they 
had  preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  (tnathe- 
teiisantes)  discipled  many,  they  returned  again  to  Lys- 
tra."  If  preaching  the  gospel  and  discipling  mean  the 
same  thing,  what  tautology  is  hear  !  That  preaching 
of  the  gospel  which  is  prior  to  baptism,  is  supposed  by 
the  baptists  to  be  the  teaching  included  in  discipling. 
If  so,  this  text  might  be  read,  "  And  when  they  had 
taught  the  city,  and  had  taught  many,"  etc.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  two  distinct  acts  are  here  in- 
tended. Their  preaching  in  this  place  was,  no  doubt, 
the  same  as  in  other  places,  it  went  to  establish  the 
heavenlymissionof  Jesus.  The  hearers  who  were  desir- 
ous of  becoming  christians,  would  be  discipled  to  Christ 
by  baptism,  and  instruction  in  the  christian  system. 

Hearing  alone,  it  will  probably  be  conceded,  does 
not  constitute  men  disciples.  The  evangelist  Mark, 
it  will  be  said,  places  preaching  and  faith  before  bap- 
tism ;  and,  therefore.  It  is  not  till  they  believe  what 
they  have  heard,  that  they  are  discipled,  and  entitled 
to  the  ordmance. 

But  it  will  follow  froin  this,  as  we  have  noticed 
above,  that  those  were  disciples  who  believed  in  Christ, 
but  did  not  confess  him ;  which  I  think  no  man  can 
seriously  believe. 
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The  faith  spoken  of  by  Mark,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
replied,  is  connected  with  salvation;  and,  therefore, 
must  be  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  kind  than  the 
faith  of  the  chief  rulers. 

To  settle  this  knotty  point,  the  reader  must  observe, 
that  let  discipling  mean  what  it  will,  it  was  a  work 
which  Christ  commanded  his  ministers  to  do.  If  to 
disciple  people,  therefore,"  be  to  make  them  true 
spiritual  believers,  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  in- 
spire their  hearers  with  saving  faith.  Now  did  our 
Lord  lay  this  injunction  upon  them  ?  and  can  they 
comply  with  it,  even  if  they  would  ?  Is  not  this  kind 
of  faith  especially  the  gift  of  God  ?  And.  it  does  not 
remove  the  difficulty,  to  say,  that  they  may  convey 
this  faith  as  instruments ;  because  this  is  not  strictly 
correct :  it  is  God  who  conveys  the  faith  by  them. 
They  possess  no  authority  or  control  over  this  faith ; 
it  is  not  subjected  to  their  will ;  and  the  conveyance 
of  it  by  their  ministry  forms  no  part  of  their 
duty.  "  The  wind"  of  the  Spirit  "  bloweth  where 
it  listeth."  If  tlie  communication  of  saving  faith 
were  included  in  discipling,  there  would  be  as  much 
propriety  in  commanding  ministers  to  regenerate 
and  purify  the  nations,  as  in  the  command  to  disciple 
them  :  instrumentally,  they  can  convey  holiness  just 
as  well  as  faith ;  but  they  are  never  required  to  do 
either. 

It  may  be  safely  left  with  the  reader  to  decide 
which  interpretation  of  the  word  disciple  is  entitled 
to  his  preference.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  that  to 
make  disciples,  is  the  work  of  ministers.  They  can- 
not give  the  nations  justifying,  saving  faith;  but  they 
can  baptize  and  instruct  them.      • 

Any  one  who  compares  the  two  texts,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  2(3 ;  and  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,)  must  perceive  at  once 
they  are  not  exactly  parallel,  though  it  is  easy  to 
harmonize  them.  The  duty  of  ministers  is  more  fully 
laid  down  in  Matthew  than  in  Mark.  In  Matthew 
there  are  two  duties  enjoined  upon  them — to  baptize 
and  teach ;  and  if  the  baptist  opinion  be  correct,  that 
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discipling  is  not  a  general  term,  including  the  other 
two,  but  a  distinct  and  separate  duty  of  itself,  then 
three  are  enjoined.  But  in  Mark  only  one  injunction 
is  laid  on  nainisters,  namely  to  preach.  What  the 
people  are  to  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  explained  in 
the  text  in  Mark,  though  Matthew  is  silent  upon  that 
subject.  The  point  we  are  now  discussing,  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  ministerial  duty ;  and  as  that  is 
entered  into  more  at  large  by  the  first  of  the  evan- 
gelists than  by  the  second,  the  second  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  first,  and  not  the  first  by  the  second. 
This  commission  is  contained  in  Luke  xxiv.  47,  as  well 
as  in  the  two  preceding  evangelists,,though  more  briefly 
than  in  either  of  them.  Luke  has  omitted  baptism 
entirely.  If,  therefore,  you  will  allow  of  no  interpre- 
tation being  put  npon  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  is 
not  expressly  contained  in  Luke,  there  is  an  end  of 
baptism,  as  a  duty  in  ministers  to  give,  or  in  the  peo- 
ple to  receive. 

We  admit  preaching  to  be  one  method,  and  among 
heathen  nations,  to  which  the  apostles  were  sent,  a 
principal  one  of  inducing  people  to  become  disciples  ; 
but  if  there  are  other  methods,  (and  it  will  be  shown 
presently  there  are,)  the  word  in  Matthew  includes 
them  all,  while  the  word  preaching,  in  Mark,  does  not, 
and  cannot,  exclude  them.  The  just  rules  of  inter- 
pretation require  us  to  avoid  putting  a  sense  upon  one 
of  these  words  which  contradicts  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  other;  but  they  do  not  require  us  to  consider 
them  as  of  exactly  the  same  import,  for  we  know,  in 
fact,  they  are  not. 

To  make  discii)les,  and  to  make  believers,  according 
to  the  baptists,  is  the  same  thing.  Let  us  then  take 
the  subject  upon  baptist  principles,  and  inquire,  whe- 
ther believers  may  not  be  made  by  other  means  besides 
preaching. 

Great  multitudes  were  induced  to  believe,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  of  the  miracles  whioh  were  wrought 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  When  Peter  had  restored 
Tabitha  to  life,  we  read,  "  And  it  was  known  through- 
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out  all  Joppa  :  and  many  believed  in  the  Lord."  (Acts 
ix.  41,  42.)  When  Ely  mas  the  sorcerer  was  struck 
blind,  "  then  the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  done, 
believed,  being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord."  (Acts  xiii.  11,  12.)  A  great  number  of  in- 
stances might  be  given. 

If  it  be  said,  that  miracles  alone,  without  preaching, 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  believers ;  I  answer,  sup- 
pose this  be  granted,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the. 
preaching,  without  the  miracles,  would  have  made  but 
comparatively  few  converts.  But  the  conversions,  in 
many  cases,  are  attributed  to  the  miracles.  The  mi- 
racle is  the  only  reason  assigned  why  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Joppa  believed  :  and  even  this  they  did 
not  see.  Those  who  circulated  the  report  of  the 
miracle,  would,  of  course,  state  that  it  was  performed 
by  Peter  ;  that  Peter  was  an  apostle  of  Christ ;  and  if 
the  people  did  not  know  it  before,  they  would  soon 
learn,  that  Christ  was  the  founder  of  a  new  religion. 
There  was  nothing  like  regular  preaching  in  the  whole 
business ;  there  could  be  no  particular  statement  of 
christian  doctrine  in  the  report ;  it  was  mere  town- 
talk.  Those  who  believed,  would  be  baptized,  and 
then  instructed.  Our  Saviour  depended  more  upon 
his  miracles,  than  upon  his  preaching,  for  making 
converts.  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works ;  that  ye  may  know,  and  be- 
lieve, that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  (John 
X.  37,  38.) 

Conversation  has  been  a  means  of  making  many 
proselytes.  Andrew  informed  his  brother  Peter  that 
be  had  found  the  Messiah,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus. 
Peter  believed,  before  he  was  instructed  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ.  Philip  conversed  with  his  friend  Nathanael 
resjiecting  Jesus  being  the  promised  Messiah,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Saviour.  It  was  not  a  long  ser- 
mon on  the  nature  of  Christianity,  but  a  single  remark 
on  quite  another  subject,  which  made  Nathanael  a 
convert  to  Christ.     "  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Because  I 
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said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  behevest 
thou  ?  thou  shalt  see  greater  things  than  these."  (John 
i.  41—50.) 

The  woman  of  Samaria  was  proselyted  by  the  con- 
versation of  our  Lord.  In  this  conversation  there  is 
not  a  word  upon  any  doctrine  of  Christianity;  and  it 
is  not  probable  he  would  have  made  the  remark  he  did 
upon  christian  worship,  had  not  the  question  of  the 
woman  led  directly  to  it.  What  induced  the  woman 
to  believe  on  him,  was  his  relating  to  her  some  parti- 
culars of  her  past  life,  and  not  his  preaching  to  her  the 
everlasting  gospel. 

"  The  woman  went  her  way  into  the  city,  and  saith 
to  the  men,  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things 
that  ever  I  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?"  The  gospel 
had  never  been  preached  in  this  city,  (Matt.  x.  5,) 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  gospel  in  this  speech 
of  the  woman  ;  and  yet  it  was  the  means  of  making 
many  converts.  "  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of 
that  city  believed  on  him,  for  the  saying  of  the  woman, 
which  testified,  He  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did." 
(John  i v.  39.) 

Many  have  become  believers  in  answer  to  prayer. 
When  our  Saviour  was  about  to  raise  Lazarus,  he 
"  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  said,  Father,  I  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest 
me  always  :  but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by 
I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  ]iast  sent 
me."  The  prayer  was  answered.  "  Then  many  of 
the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the 
things  which  Jesus  did,  believed  on  him."  (John  xi. 
41 — 45.)  There  was  no  preaching  to  the  Jews  on 
this  occasion. 

Multitudes  have  been  converted  in  consequence  of 
witnessing  the  holy  lives  of  the  saints.  Our  Lord 
prayed  for  the  sanctification  and  union  of  his  people, 
that  their  pious  example  might  persuade  the  world  to 
receive  him:  "  That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me. . .  .that  the  world  may  know  that  thou 
hast  sent  me."    (John  xvii.  21,  23.)      Our  Saviour 
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calls  the  disciples,  "The  light  of  the  world;"  and 
exhorts  them,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  virtuous  lives  of 
the  christians,  and  the  constancy,  patience,  and  joy- 
fulness  of  the  martyrs,  have  been  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  millions. 

Now,  since  the  baptists  grant  that  believers  are 
disciples  ;  and  since  the  above  instances  prove  incon- 
testably,  that  believers  may  be  made  without  preach- 
ing, and  without  being  taught  a  single  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  besides  the  mere  messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  when  ,our  Saviour  commis- 
sioned the  apostles  to  disciple  the  nations,  he  did  not 
restrict  them  to  preaching,  or  teaching,  as  the  only 
method  of  doing  it.  And  the  above  facts,  against 
which  there  is  no  arguing,  completely  overturn  what 
Mr.  Booth  and  others  have  said  on  the  word  mathe- 
teusate,  that  it  means,  to  make  believers  by  teaching, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  properly  made  without  it. 
Many  of  these  believers  knew  no  more  than  an  infant 
does,  of  the  nature  of  the  christian  religion.  They 
had  all  to  learn.  As  believers,  the  baptists  will  grant 
they  were  entitled  to  the  ordinance;  and  according 
to  the  commission,  they  would  be  baptized,  and  then 
taught:  "Baptizing  them,  and  teaching,"  dklaskontes, 
"  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you." 

The  am'azing  difference  between  what  constitutes  a 
believer,  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and 
what  constitutes  a  believer,  in  the  baptist  sense  of  the 
word,  has  produced  endless  confusion  on  the  subject 
of  baptism.  A  believer,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  person  who  is  well  instructed  in  the 
doctrines,  privileges,  and  duties  of  Christianity  ;  who 
adopts  the  doctrines  as  his  creed,  enjoys  the  privileges 
in  his  experience,  and  makes  the  duties  the  rule  of 
his  life.  Now  compare  this  believer  with  the  believ- 
ing Samaritans.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  they  "  be- 
lieved on  him."     The  reason  of  their  believing  on 
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him  is  also  expressly  stated,  namely,  "  The  saying  of 
the  woman,  which  testified,  He  told  me  all  that  ever 
I  did."  Here  was  not  a  particle  of  information  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  christian  religion ;  it  all 
related  to  the  woman's  past  life ;  and  was  urged  by  her, 
in  proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  On  the  credit 
of  her  report  they  believed  on  him;  but  they  could  not 
possibly,  at  this  time,  know  any  of  the  particulars  in- 
cluded in  his  mission.  They  could  not  have  been 
previously  instructed  ;  because  our  Lord  had  forbidden 
his  apostles  to  enter  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans. 
(Matt.  X.  5.) 

If  it  be  said,  that,  since  they  knew  a  Messiah  was  to 
come,  (as  appears  from  the  speech  of  the  woman  to 
our  Lord,)  they  might  have  received  some  correct 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religion  he  was  to  establish, 
though  till  now  they  were  ignorant  of  his  person ;  I 
reply,  there  is  not  one  instance  in  the  whole  of  the 
New^  Testament,  of  a  person  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  christian  religion,  before  he  was  instructed  by 
a  christian  teacher.  The  Jews  believed  the  Messiah 
would  live  on  earth  for  ever,  (John  xii.  32 — 34,)  and 
establish  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;  which  ideas  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
through  his  death,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his 
reign.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  cured  of  these 
absurd  notions  till  after  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xxiv, 
21  ;  Acts  i.  6.)  The  Samaritans,  therefore,  though 
styled  believers  in  Christ,  knew  absolutely  nothing, 
at  the  time  they  received  this  designation,  of  the  na- 
ture of  his  religion. 

Those  who  were  made  believers  without  teaching, 
were  just  as  fit  for  the  ordinance,  as  those  who  re- 
ceived it,  in  consequence  of  believing  the  report  of  the 
apostles.  The  three  thousand  who  were  baptized  on 
the  day  of  pentecost,  had  no  more  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience of  Christianity,  than  the  Samaritans;  and  their 
faith  is  only  inferred,  while  the  faith  of  the  Samaritans 
is  expressed;  as  far,  therefore,  as  qualifications  are 
concerned,  the  latter  have  an  evident  superiority  over 
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the  former.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  instance  of  per- 
sons being  completely  qualified  for  baptism,  and, 
therefore,  certainly  entitled  to  it,  who  had  never  re- 
ceived a  word  of  christian  instruction.  The  baptism 
of  infants  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  corollary ; 
for  why  should  christian  knowledge  be  required  as  a 
qualification  in  them,  when  it  is  dispensed  with  in 
adults  ? 

Let  it  be  conceded  to  the  baptists,  that  people  were 
made  disciples  before  they  received  the  ordinance  ; 
how  is  their  cause  helped  by  if?  They  admit,  that 
disciples  are  commanded  to  bs  baptized  ;  and  we  have 
given  instances  in  abundance,  of  persons  being  dis- 
cipled  and  baptized  in  one  day;  and  a  few  of  both  tak- 
ing place  in  an  hour.  In  point  of  time,  therefore,  the 
two  are  so  closely  connected  together,  that  a  single  ex- 
ample cannot  be  found,  of  a  person  being  styled  a  dis- 
ciple, who  had  not  received  the  initiatory  rite. 

But  what  is  the  true  idea  of  discipling  ?  A  disciple 
is  a  scholar,  a  learner.  To  make  a  person  a  disciple, 
is  to  put  him  in  a  situation  to  be  taught;  to  place 
him  in  a  relation  to  Christ,  as  a  learner  to  a  teacher. 
The  school  of  Christ  is  his  church:  it  is  here  where  the 
science  of  salvation  is  taught ;  and  the  rite  of  initiation 
into  this  school  is  baptism.  An  adult  is  not  to  be 
made  a  disciple  by  force ;  and  there  are  various  me- 
thods, as  we  have  seen,  of  gaining  his  consent  to  enter, 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  that  he  may  learn  the 
christian  doctrine.  Some  have  been  persuaded  by 
preaching;  others  by  miracles;  others  by  conversation: 
others  by  prayer ;  and  others  by  the  holy  lives  of  chris- 
tians. When  through  any  one  or  more  of  these 
means,  a  person  became  willing  to  learn  the  religion 
of  Christ,  he  was  made  a  disciple ;  that  is,  initiated 
into  the  school  of  Christ,  by  the  instituted  rite ;  and 
then  treated  suitably  lo  the  new  relation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  by  being  taught  all  things  that  Christ 
commanded. 

In  this  view,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word  is  re- 
garded ;  and  the  explanation  exactly  harmonizes  with 
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scripture  facts  ;  whereas  the  baptists'  explanation  of 
the  term  stands  in  direct  op])osition  to  many  of  the 
plainest  and  most  important  facts  in  the  Bible.  When 
they  say,  for  instance,  that  to  make  disciples,  is  to 
make  believers,  and  to  make  them  by  preaching  only, 
they  contradict,  as  we  have  seen,  three  great  truths. 

1.  That  believers  have  been  made  without  preaching. 

2.  That  our  Lord  had  disciples  who  v. ere  not  believers. 

3.  That  many  believed  on  Christ  who  were  not 
disciples. 

A  willingness  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  was  all 
the  qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  bap- 
tism. All  who  applied  for  the  ordinance  received  it : 
we  have  no  account  of  any  one  being  refused.  All  who 
chose  were  admitted  disciples,  whether  at  the  time  of 
entering  they  believed  or  not. 

With  respect  to  infants  and  little  children,  the 
question  is  a  very  short  one,  and  soon  answered.  Are 
the  little  ones  to  be  taught  Christianity  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  this,  from  christians.  But  the  com- 
mission of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  his  a}iostles,  place 
the  ordinance  before  teaching.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  discipled,  that  is,  entered  into  the  school  of  Christ, 
by  baptism,  in  order  to  learn  his  doctrine.  The  con- 
sent of  an  adult  is  necessary  ;  but  the  consent  of  a  pa- 
rent is  sufficient  for  a  child ;  the  little  one  must  be  in- 
structed in  religion,  whether  he  approve  or  not. 

When  the  baptists  contend  that,  to  make  a  disciple, 
is  to  proselyte  by  instruction,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
the  word  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  who  could  not 
understand  it  in  this  sense  exclusively.  They  prided 
themselves  upon  being  the  disciples  of  Moses.  (John 
IX.  28.)  How  were  they  discipled  to  him?  By  cir- 
cumcision. At  what  age  ?  When  eight  days  old. 
Besides,  gentiles  were  sometimes  proselyted,  or  dis- 
cipled, to  the  Jewish  religion  ;  and  we  know  the  inva- 
riable practice  was,  to  disciple  the  children  along  with 
the  parent.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  anything  in 
the  word  itself,  which  excludes  children.  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  the  commission,  and  the  apostles  who  re- 
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ceived  it,  were  all  Jews  ;  they  had  been  the  disciples 
of  Moses;  and  they  were  made  such  in  infancy,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  their  nation.  Since  we  have  no  notice 
of  a  new  idea  being  affixed  to  the  term  by  our  Lord, 
we  ought  to  interpret  it  in  that  sense  in  which  a  Jew 
would  naturally  understand  it.  We  shall  give  exam- 
ples m  another  place,  of  the  infants  and  little  chil- 
dren of  believers,  being  called  disciples. 

Leaving  this  point  for  the  present,  we  grant  that 
preaching  was  one  means  employed  to  make  disciples  ; 
but  here  again,  much  confusion  has  been  occasioned, 
by  not  attending  to  the  difference  between  the  public 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  that  which  is  practised 
among  us.  They  preached  to  persons  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  mission  :  our 
hearers  do  believe  in  it.  They  had  to  prove  this  point; 
and  till  this  was  done,  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  to  have  gone  into  a  detail  of  christian  doc- 
trine, and  rested  the  proof  on  a,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
as  we  do.  Our  hearers  admit  the  right  of  Christ  to 
prescribe  to  us  in  religious  matters ;  hence  we  have 
only  to  show  a  scripture  warrant  for  the  faith  and 
morals  which  we  inculcate,  and  their  authority,  as 
binding  on  the  conscience,  is  allowed  and  felt.  But 
had  the  apostles  gone  upon  this  plan,  in  addressino- 
people  who  disallowed  the  authority  of  Christ  by 
which  they  acted,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves 
to  public  ridicule  and  contempt. 

But  did  not  the  apostles  present  to  an  unbelievino- 
congregation,  a  statement  of  christian  doctrine  and 
duty,  show  the  agreement  of  this  with  right  reason, 
and,  on  this  ground,  require  them  to  receive  it  as  of 
divine  authority "?  No  ;  for  then  their  preaching  must 
have  consisted  of  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom: 
and  the  faith  of  their  converts  would  have  stood  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  and  not  in  the  power  of  God; 
the  direct  contrary  of  which  was  the  fact.  (1  Cor.  ii. 
1 — 5.)  Instead  of  the  apostles  going  forth  upon  the 
Socinian  plan,  exhibiting  to  Jews  and  heathens  a 
scheme  of  christian  faith  and  morals,  adapted  to  tlic 
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corrupted  reason  of  unbelievers,  and  begging  of  them 
to  adopt  it  on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  they 
merely  stated  a  few  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
the  lite,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus;  and  con- 
firmed these,  not  by  reasonings,  but  by  miracles. 
"  They  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the 
Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  following."  (Mark  xvi.  20.)  Those  who  by 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  the  apostles,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  heavenly  mission  of  Jesus,  and  wished 
to  be  instructed  in  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
were  entered  into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  then 
taught ;  according  to  the  order  of  the  divine  commis- 
sion, "  Disciple  them — baptize  them — teach  them  all 
things." 

When  preaching  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  our  Sa- 
viour confined  himself  principally  to  the  evidences  of 
his  divine  mission,  which  he  drew  sometimes  from  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  which  prophesied  of  him,  and  some- 
times from  the  miracles  which  he  wrought ;  but  he 
never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  went  into  a  detail  of  the 
particrdar  doctrines  and  duties  of  his  religion  on 
these  occasions.  His  sermon  on  the  mount  was  ad- 
dressed to  disciples.  "  When  he  was  set,  his  disciples 
came  unto  him ;  and  he  opened  his  mouth  and 
taught  them."  So  we  shall  find  that  whenever  he 
developes  the  peculiarities  of  his  religion,  it  is  always 
to  disciples. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  Jesus  preached  to  a 
mixed  assembly  of  disciples  and  unbelievers.  When 
this  was  the  case,  his  discourses  were  generally  para- 
bolical ;  and  were  so  managed,  that  his  sceptical 
hearers  could  not  comprehend  his  meaning.  If  his 
disciples  did  not  understand  him  at  these  times,  he 
explained  the  subject  to  them  in  private.  "  When  he 
was  alone,  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve, 
asked  of  him  the  parable.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  unto  them,  that  are  without,  all 
these    things    are    done  in  parables.     But  without  a 
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parable  spake  he  not  unto  them;  and  when  they  were 
alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples.  And 
the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him,  why  speakest 
thou  unto  them  in  parables  !*  and  he  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  to  them 
it  is  not  given."  (Mark  iv.  10,  11,  33,  34;  Matt.  xiii. 
10,11.) 

lu  proving  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  apostles 
proved  the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  and  they  proved 
his   resurrection   by  working  miracles   in  his  name. 
When  Peter  cured  the  lame  man  in  the  ten)ple,  he  did 
it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  preached  to  the  wonder- 
ing multitude,  that  God  had  raised  him  "  from  the 
dead,  whereof,  says  he,  we   are  witnesses.     And  his 
name,  through  faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man 
strong."     The  apostle  entered  into  no  explication  of 
the  christian  system  :  "  Howbeit,  many  of  them  which 
heard  the  word,  believed  ;  and  the  number  of  the  men 
was  about  five  thousand."'  (Acts  iii.  15,  16  ;  iv.  4,  33.) 
Their  mission  to  the  world  was  to  attest  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord.     "  And  with  great  power  gave  the 
apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
The  public  preaching  of  the  apostle  Paul  related  to 
this  subject.     "  He  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.     And  confounded  the  Jews 
which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  very 
Christ."   (Acts  ix.  20,  22.)     A  great  number  of  in- 
stances might  be  produced,  to  show  that  the  apostles, 
in  their  public  preaching,  confined  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  subject  of  the  messiahship  of  Jesus  ; 
but  instead  of  swelling  the  book  with  numerous  quo- 
tations, I  will  cite  only  one  more,  which  is  given  as 
a  specimen  of  the  general    manner   of    the    apostle 
Paul's    preaching.      "  They    came    to    Thessalonica, 
where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.     And  Paul,  as 
his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  sab- 
bath days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures, 
opening    and    alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this 
L  2 
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Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you  is  Christ,"  (Acts  xvii, 

I  cannot  find  a  single  instance  in  which  either 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  in  preaching  to  unbelievers, 
entered  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  christian  sys- 
tem; but  I  find  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  the  church,  not  the  world,  \\as  known  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God.  (Ephes.  iii.  10.)  "  The 
mystery  which  had  been  hid  from  ages,  and  from  ge- 
nerations, is  now  made  manifest  to  his  saints.  To 
whom  God  would  make  known  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the  gentiles, 
which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.''  (Col. 
i.  26,  27.)  The  doctrines  of  Christ  are  food  for 
the  soul.  The  milk  is  given  to  babes,  and  the 
strong  meat  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  who  by  rea- 
son of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both 
good  and  evil.  (Heb.  v.  13,  14.)  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  they  took  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  unto 
dogs. 

Peo{)le  were  not,  surely,  required  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  admission  into  the  church,  by  a  knowledge 
and  experience  of  those  truths  which  were  communi- 
cated to  none  but  actual  members  of  it.  In  our  day, 
a  person  may  hear  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  with- 
out being  united  to  any  church ;  but  we  have  seen  it 
was  not  so  in  the  primitive  times.  In  a  country  like 
this,  however,  in  which  there  are  many  sects,  and  in 
which  the  inhabitants  generally  believe  in  the  divine 
mission  of  our  Saviour,  I  think  it  quite  proper  that  the 
public  ministry  should  be  employed  principally  in  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  all  the  particulars  of  our  holy 
religion.  In  the  present  day,  the  New  Testament  is 
made  public,  and  any  one  by  reading  it,  though  not  a 
member  of  a  christian  church,  may  make  considerable 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  But  it  was  some 
time  after  the  day  of  pentecost,  before  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written;  and  when  written,  it  was 
not  published  to  the  world.  The  gospels  and  some 
of  the  epistles  were  composed  for  the  use  of  all  the 
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churches,  in  general;  the  other  epistles  were  sent 
either  to  particular  churches,  or  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. These  sacred  oracles  were  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care ;  and  many  suffered  martyrdom, 
rather  than  give  them  up  to  their  persecutors.  In 
the  primitive  times,  therefore,  those  who  were  out  of 
the  church,  had  no  regular  means  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  explain  a  seeming 
difficulty,  that  persons  had  faith,  but  were  not  jus- 
tified, before  baptism.  "  We  are,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  justified  by  his  blood.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins."  (Rom.  iii. 
25;  V.  9.)  Those  who  entered  into  the  church,  in 
consequence  of  believing  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ,  could  only  be  justified  and  saved,  by  actually 
receiving  the  whole  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the 
church.  The  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  justification 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  was  one  of  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  church;  and  when  a  disciple 
was  instructed  in  it,  and  in  his  heart  believed  it,  he 
received  justification.  But  had  he,  when  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  doctrine,  rejected  it,  or  explained 
it  away,  by  substituting  the  word  doctrine  for  blood, 
as  many  moderns  do,  his  faith  in  the  mission  oif 
Christ  could  not  have  justified  him;  because,  he  had 
rejected  the  only  method  of  justification  revealed 
under  that  mission,  Simon  Magus  believed  and  was 
baptized ;  but  he  was  not  justified  :  he  did  not  receive 
the  whole  of  the  gospel,  as  explained  to  him  in  the 
church  ;  and  an  apostle  pronounced  him  to  be  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness. 

Faith  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  prepared  a  humble 
disciple  to  receive  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; 
and,  therefore,  though  this  general  kind  of  faith  did 
not  save  him,  it  put  him  into  the  way  of  salvation. 

By  believing  the  particulars  included  in  the  mission 
of  Christ,  he  received  justification,  and  every  other 
gospel  blessing.  Too  many  in  the  present  day  satisfy 
L  3 
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themselves  with  believing  in  Christ  as  a  divine  teacher, 
without  actually  receiving  all  the  truths  he  taught ; 
this  is  as  inconsistent,  as  it  is  in  a  servant  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  a  master,  and  refuse  to  obey  his 
commands. 

To  require  of  candidates  for  baptism  a  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  an 
experience  of  its  saving  influences,  is  as  contrary  to 
common  sense  as  we  have  seen  it  is  to  scripture. 
The  church  of  Christ  is  frequently  styled,  "  The  king- 
dom of  God,"  What  earthly  government  makes  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  subjects  common  to  aliens  ? 
If  any  such  government  could  be  found,  what  in- 
ducement could  aliens  have  to  desire  naturalization, 
and  become  fellow  citizens  with  natural  born  subjects? 
There  are  numerous  societies  amongst  men,  the 
members  of  which  enjoy  special  privileges.  Those 
who  wish  to  participate  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
such  communities,  must,  of  course,  enter  as  members. 
The  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  or  church  of  God,  are 
not  ordinarily  granted  to  those  who  are  aliens  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant 
of  promise  ;  to  be  entitled  to  these,  they  must  be  in- 
corporated fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  received 
into  the  household  of  God.  They  are  to  be  admitted 
into  this  spiritual  kingdom,  not  because  they  do  en- 
joy its  immunities,  but  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
them.  They  are  not  required  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  rite  of  admission  into  the  church,  by  obtaining 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
they  are  required  to  be  "  baptized  for  the  remission 
uf  sins,"  and  that  they  may  "  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Christians  are  often  called  disciples,  that  is,  learn- 
ers, or  scholars.  The  church  of  Christ  is  a  school  in 
which  they  are  taught  the  science  of  salvation.  How 
absurd  it  would  be  thought,  if  the  rules  of  a  certain 
college  required  of  every  pupil,  before  he  entered, 
that  he  should  know  everything  the  professors  could 
teach.     The  church  is  Christ's  college ;  and  pupils  are 
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initiated  by  baptism  :  they  enter,  not  because  they  are, 
but  that  they  may  be,  made  wise  unto  salvation. 

All  I  contend  for,  however,  and  all  my  argument 
requires  is,  that  what  I  have  stated  was  the  regular 
order.  Under  peculiar  circumstances,  I  allow,  a  per- 
son might  be  admitted  into  the  invisible,  who  was  not 
united  to  the  visible  church ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  a 
person  might  be  a  member  of  a  visible  church,  and  be 
ever  learning,  yet  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

The  admission  of  persons  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism, immediately  on  their  becoming  willing,  before 
they  had  received  any  knowledge  of  the  christian 
system,  or  any  experience  of  gospel  grace,  is  perfectly 
inexplicable  upon  baptist  principles.  But  the  mystery 
is  explained,  when  we  consider,  that  the  knowledge 
and  salvation  of  Christ  were  communicated  in  the 
church,  and  not  out  of  it.  Upon  this  principle,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  lose  no  time.  Hence,  the 
three  thousand  who  were  first  convinced  on  the  day  of 
pentecost,  were  that  same  day  added  to  the  church  by 
baptism.  Hence,  the  exhortation  of  Ananias,  to  Paul, 
as  soon  as  introduced  to  him,  "  AVhy  tarriest  thou,  arise, 
and  be  baptised."  Hence  the  jailer  and  his  family, 
were  baptized  straightway ;  that  is,  immediately :  though 
it  was  midnight  when  he  was  convinced,  yet  he  was 
baptized  that  same  hour  of  the  night :  the  rite  of  ini- 
tiation was  not  to  be  delayed  an  hour. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  argument  will  apply  to  the 
case  of  infant  baptism.  The  qualifications  tor  bap- 
tism, it  is  said,  are, — 

1.  Repentance;  and  infants  cannot  repent.  But 
baptism  was  unto  repentance,  and  it  is  sufficient,  if 
repentance  follow  the  rite.  But  waving  that,  re- 
pentance supposes  sin ;  and  is  sin  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  the  ordinance  ?  If  infants  cannot  repent, 
they  have  nothing  to  repent  of:  if  they  have  not  re- 
pentance, they  have  innocence  ;  which,  I  think,  is  a 
l)retty  good  substitute.  The  argument  would  equally 
apply  against  the  baptism  of  our  Lord.     John's  was 
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emphatically  styled,  the  baptism  of  repentance;  (which 
the  christian  baptism  is  not ;)  and  yet  though  Jesus 
did  not,  and  could  not  repent,  he  received  the  ordi- 
nance from  the  Baptist. 

2.  Knowledge  and  faith.  More  than  enough  has 
been  said,  in  proof,  that  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  is 
not  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  rite  in  an  adult  ; 
the  want  of  this  knowledge  cannot,  therefore,  disqualify 
an  infant.  It  has  been  proved  also,  that  baptism  is  to 
precede  a  course  of  christian  instruction  ;  and  since 
mfants  are  to  be  trained  up  in  the  correction  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Lord,  it  follows  that  they  ought  to  receive 
the  initiatory  rite.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  the  want  of  faith  do  not  disqualify  an  infant  ? 
In  adults,  faith  sometimes,  I  think  generally,  preceded 
baptism  ;  but  we  have  ascertained,  that  their  faith  was 
restricted  to  the  mere  messiahship  of  Jesus.  It  could 
not  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  people  would  be 
willing  to  learn  the  christian  religion,  before  they  had 
satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  its  author  had  a  di- 
vine commission.  The  apostles  therefore,  very  pro- 
perly, applied  themselves  to  the  proof  of  this  point. 
Multitudes  on  being  satisfied  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  became  willing  to  receive  instruction,  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  religion,  and  received  baptism  as  introduc- 
tory to  it ;  hence  we  read  of  many  believing  and  being 
baptized.  But  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  some 
who  doubted,  or  even  disbelieved  his  divine  mission, 
would  be  prompted  by  curiosity,  or  other  motives,  to 
desire  a  knowledge  of  christian  doctrine  :  and  as  our 
Lord,  as  we  have  seen,  explained  the  mysteries  of  his 
kingdom  to  none  but  his  disciples,  they  would,  of 
course,  enter,  with  a  view  to  get  at  these  secrets.  He 
initiated  those  by  baptism,  who  came  to  him  to  be 
taught.  (John  iii.  26;  iv.  1.)  And  as  he  had  many 
disciples  who  believed  not,  and  as  he  knew  this  from  the 
beginning,  (John  vi.  60  —  66, )  it  is  certain  he  did  not 
make  faith  a  condition  of  baptism  ;  but  gave  the  rite 
to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it.  And  since  faith 
was  not  required  as  a  qualification  in  an  adult,  the 
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want  of  it  cannot  disqualify  an  infant.  The  consent 
of  the  parent  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  ordi- 
nance to  his  children. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  subject  by  an  allusion  to 
human  science.  A  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  for 
instance,  appoints  a  particular  ceremony  of  initiation, 
to  be  observed  by  all  who  become  his  pupils.  It  is  of 
importance  to  him,  in  order  to  obtain  pupils,  that  he 
be  able  to  produce  sufficient  testimonials  as  to  his  com- 
petence to  teach  the  science  ;  for  without  faith  in  his 
ability,  many  would  be  unwilling  to  put  themselves 
under  his  instructions.  But  if  he  excited  much  atten- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  and  professed  to  teach  the 
science  upon  new  principles,  some  would  be  induced 
to  enter,  who  had  no  faitli  in  his  superior  attainments. 
He  would,  of  course,  receive  all  who  were  willing  to 
comply  with  his  terras,  whatever  might  be  their 
opinion  or  faith  respecting  his  professions.  This  is 
the  order  in  reference  to  adults. 

With  respect  to  a  child  it  is  different.  Will  any  one 
say  it  is  unlawful  to  initiate  a  little  one  into  a  seminary 
of  learning,  without  its  free  consent,  and  before  it  is 
capable  of  believing,  and  actually  does  believe,  in  the 
utility  of  the  sciences  taught,  and  in  the  ability  of 
the  master  to  teach  them  ?  It  is  surely  the  belief  of  the 
parent,  not  of  the  child,  as  to  the  value  of  learning, 
and  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  which  must  deter- 
mine the  points,  as  to  the  seminary  into  which  it  shall 
be  initiated,  and  what  it  shall  be  taught.  Now  since 
the  baptists  admit  that  parents  ought  to  correct  and  in- 
struct their  children  in  the  Lord,  whether  the  children 
consent  or  not,  and  before  they  are  capable  of  forming 
a  judgment  on  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord;  they 
concede  the  main  point  in  the  argument,  and  what  wiU 
entirely  overturn  all  they  can  urge  against  infant  bap- 
tism. The  faith  of  a  parent  then,  it  seems,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  his  child  being  instructed  in  the  Lord,  but 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason,  why  it  should  be  "  baptized 
into"  him  !  Can  anything  be  more  preposterous?  A 
parent  has  a  right  to  subject  a  child  to  the  correction 
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and  instruction  of  a  school,  but  he  has  not  a  right  to 
initiate  it !  The  want  of  the  latter  right,  must  annihi- 
late the  former.  But  if  the  former  right  can  be  main- 
tained, the  latter  must  necessarily  be  included  in  it. 
The  order  both  of  nature,  and  revelation,  is,  first  to 
initiate  a  disciple,  or  scholar,  and  then  instruct  him ; 
not  to  instruct  him  first,  and  then  initiate  him. 

Concede  to  a  baptist,  that  justifying  faith  is  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  qualification  for  bap- 
tism :  and  that  the  teaching  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mission of  Christ,  prior  to  baptism,  imports  instruction 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  ;  and  you 
grant  him  nearly  all  he  wants.  Infants,  he  argues, 
have  neither  knowledge,  nor  faith ;  their  baptism, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  deferred  till  they  understand 
religion,  and  give  credible  proofs  that  they  believe  and 
experience  it.  This  is  the  hinge  upon  v^hich  the  con- 
troversy turns.  If  knowledge  and  grace  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  church  by  every  person  when  he  enters  ; 
then  certainly  infants  ought  to  be  kept  out.  But  if,  as 
I  have  abundantly  shown,  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  baptism,  in  order  to  be  taught  and  puri- 
fied, then  infants  ought  to  be  baptized.  If  the  baptists 
can  produce  one  instance  out  of  the  New  Testament  of 
a  person,  old  or  young,  being  subjected  to  a  course  of 
christian  instruction,  as  a  qualification  for  baptism,  I 
will  give  u])  this  argument  in  favour  of  infants  ;  but  if 
he  cannot,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end ;  for  I  have 
produced  between  three  and  four  thousand  instances, 
of  persons  being  baptized  the  same  day,  and  some  of 
them  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  on  which  they  were 
convinced  of  the  heavenly  mission  of  Jesus  ;  and  who 
had  received  no  previous  instruction  in  the  particular 
branches  of  the  christian  system.  Here,  I  might  rest 
the  cause,  and  drop  my  pen  ;  for  if  baptism  is  to  precede 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  if  infants 
at  one  or  two  years  of  age,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
correction  and  instruction  of  the  Lord,  then  they  have 
an  indisputable  right  to  the  ordinance. 

The   only  text  which  makes  faith   a  condition  of 
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baptism  is,  Acts  viii.  37  :  "And  Philip  said,"  (to  the 
eunuch,)  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest  "  (be  baptized).  "  And  he  answered  and  said, 
I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."  The 
eunuch  was  an  adult ;  and  as  far  as  this  text  is  of 
authority,  it  only  proves  that  a  hearty  faith  in  an 
adult  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  ordinance  ;  but  it 
concludes  nothing  against  the  claims  of  little  ones. 
Here  is  the  case  of  an  individual  adult  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  legitimately  applied  any  further  than  to  all  adults, 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Some  baptists  lay  considerable  stress  upon  the  reply 
of  Philip  :  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,"  in- 
sisting that  it  must  denote  justifying  faith,  and  that  the 
ordinance  is  not  valid  without  it.  But  if  this  interpre- 
tation be  just,  it  will  support  another  inference  or  two  : 
if  an  adult  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  ordinance  have 
not  justifying  faith  in  his  heart,  his  baptis  n  is  as  com- 
pletely null  as  that  of  an  infant.  It  will  not  solve  the 
difficulty  to  say,  that  the  candidate  professes  justifying 
faith,  and  the  minister  must  act  on  his  profession  ;  for 
Philip  is  not  speaking  of  faith  on  the  tongue,  but  of 
faith  in  the  heart.  If  a  man  profess  justifying  faith 
when  he  hath  it  not,  he  tells  a  lie,  and  is  more  unfit 
than  an  infant  is  for  the  ordinance ;  for  though  they 
are  both  on  an  equality  as  to  faith,  yet  the  intant  has 
the  advantage  as  to  truth.  It  must  be  extremely  ab- 
surd, therefore,  to  consider  the  baptism  of  the  hypocrite 
as  valid,  and  that  of  the  infant  as  void. 

If  a  minister  must  act  on  the  profession  of  an  adult, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  hypocrite  sometimes 
betrays  himself  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  ordi- 
nance, as  was  the  case  with  Simon  Magus  ;  and  leaves 
no  room  to  believe  he  was  sincere  at  the  time  he  re- 
ceived it  Now  suppose  this  man  afterwards  to  repent 
and  become  a  true  believer,  is  he  to  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinance  again  ?  The  jiractice  of  the  baptist  says, 
no.  But  if  its  being  known  that  a  man  had  not  justify- 
ing faith  when  he  received  the  ordinance,  does  not 
make   it  necessary  he   should  receive  it  again ;  why 
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must  a  child  be  subjected  to  tlie  rite  again,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  known  he  had  not  faith  when  he  received  it 
at  first '?  The  subject  of  the  ordinance  is  supposed  to 
be  unfit  in  both  cases,  with  this  material  aggravation 
in  the  case  of  the  adult,  that  at  the  time  of  receiving  it, 
he  "  spoke  lies  in  hypocrisy :  "  how  strange  then  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  rite  in  the  worst  case,  and  to 
nullify  it  in  the  other. 

It  will  not  clear  up  this  affair  to  say,  that  the  minis- 
ter judged  the  adult  to  be  a  proper  subject,  and,  there- 
fore, the  ordinance  ought  not  to  be  repeated  ;  because 
the  same  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  ot'the  question  : 
we  judge  infants  to  be  proper  subjects ;  and  we  shall 
feel  infinitely  obliged  to  any  one  to  show  us  how  it  is, 
that  when  a  baptist  minister  performs  a  rite,  under  a 
mistaken  notion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  subject  of  it, 
his  act  shall  be  valid  ;  but  that  when  another  minister 
makes  exactly  the  same  mistake,  his  act  is  good  Irr 
nothing.* 

But  the  fact  is,  the  eunuch's  confession  of  faith 
contains  only  one  article, — the  messiahship  of  Jesus  : 
"  He  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God."  I  dare  say  he  believed  this  truth 
with  all  his  heart ;  but  if  this  be  justifying  faith,  then 
the  devil  was  justified ;  for  he  made  a  similar  confes- 
sion more  than  once. 

Tire  baptists  argue  from  this  text,  as  though  no 
doubt  existed  as  to  its  authenticity  ;  and  yet  "  almost 
all  the  critics  declare  against  it  as  s{)urious.  Griesbach 
has  left  it  out  of  the  text;  and  professor  White  says, 
'  This  verse,  most  assuredly  should  be  blotted  out."'f 
It  has  scarcely  ever,  I  believe,  been  the  case,  that 
the  spurioiisness  of  any  text  has  been  so  clearly  es- 
tablished. 

Having  disposed,  then,  of  this  famous  text,  where  is 
there  another  which  requires  faith  as  a  condition  of 

*  It  is  here  gi'auted,  for  the  sake  of  ai-gument,  not  as  a  fact, 
that  a  pedobaptist  miuister  is  mistaken  as  to  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  baptism. 

f  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  loco. 
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baptism  ?  I  know  of  none.  For  want  of  a  better,  a 
baptist  will,  perhaps,  quote  Mark  xvi.  16:  "He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  No  quali- 
fication for  baptism  is  expressed  in  this  text.  It  was 
proper  enough  to  say,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  circumcised  shall  be  saved." 
A  baptist,  I  think,  will  not  dispute  this  position  ;  and 
he  certainly  will  not  infer  from  it,  that  an  infant  ought 
not  to  have  been  circumcised.  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  be  informed  how  it  follows  from  the  position  of 
our  Lord,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,"  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized  ?  The 
text  does  not  contain  a  word  or  a  hint  respecting  the 
qualifications  for  the  rite,  but  merely  states  the  terms 
of  salvation. 

This  passage  is  connected  with  preaching.  "  Preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth,"  etc. 
The  preaching  of  the  apostles  related  to  the  messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  all  who  believed  this,  and  entered 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  were  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  christian  dispensation,  both  for  time 
and  eternity ;  which  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
salvation.*  Hence  the  members  of  the  church  are  so 
often  said  to  be  saved  :  for  it  was  in  the  church  only, 
that  the  doctrines  of  salvation  were  taught.  "  By 
grace  ye  are  saved.  Baptism  doth  now  save  us." 
Faith  in  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  save,  in 
the  sense  here  explained,  must  have  been  sincere ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  it  was  justifying  of  itself,  with- 
out baptism.  The  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost  sincerely  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  but 
they  were  to  be  baptized,  in  order  to  receive  forgive- 
ness, and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  When  faith  in  the 
messiahship  of  Jesus  was  sincere,  it  would  induce  the 
believer  to  receive  the  ordinance,  and  prepare  him  for 
the  reception  of  the  saving  truths  taught  in  the  church. 
In  this  view  baptism,  in  apostolic  times,  was  as  neces- 

*  Not,  surely,  without  a  lull  compliance  with  the  terms  on 
which  salvation  is  i)romised  to  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ. — EuiT. 
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sary  as  faith  was  to  salvation  ;  and,  therefore,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  our  Lord  has  connected  them 
together  as  the  means  of  salvation.  How  was  a  person 
to  attain  gospel  salvation  without  baptism,  when  the 
saving  truths  of  the  gospel  were  not  ordinarily  com- 
municated to  the  uninitiated  ? 

But  the  qualifying  terms  of  baptism  is  quite  another 
question,  upon  which  this  text  alibrds  no  light.  From 
other  texts  we  have  learned,  that  some  believed,  (and 
their  faith  was  true  and  good  as  far  as  it  went,)  who 
refused  the  rite  ;  and  that  others  became  disciples, 
and,  therefore,  were  baptized,  without  possessing  faith  : 
neither  of  these  classes  could  be  saved.  And  if  this 
text  determines  nothing  as  to  the  qualifications  for 
baptism  in  an  adult,  it  is  certainly  silent  as  to  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  an  infant.  If  infants  ought  not 
to  be  baptized,  because  faith  stands  before  baptism, 
they  cannot  be  saved,  because  faith  stands  before 
salvation. 

The  explanation  which  our  baptist  friends  give  of 
this  text,  reduces  baptism  nearly  if  not  quite  to  a 
nullity.  They  say,  the  faith  which  precedes  it  is  jus- 
tifying, saving  faith.  If  so,  they  may  be  saved  just 
as  well  without  baptism,  as  with  it.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  controversy,  whether  you  understand 
the  salvation  as  present,  introductory  to  the  future, 
or  as  the  future  salvation  only.  He  who  has  justify- 
ing faith  prior  to  the  rite,  has  a  present  salvation  with- 
out it ;  and  if  he  die  in  this  state,  he  will  have  eternal 
salvation  without  it.  To  say  that  a  person  who  is 
justified  ought  to  be  baptized,  does  not  remove  the 
objection  ;  because  our  brethren  generally  delay  the 
ordinance  for  some  time  after  justification ;  and  the 
candidate  may  die  before  he  receives  it.  By  removing 
baptism  from  the  place  it  held  in  apostolic  times,  and, 
instead  of  making  it  the  door  of  entrance  into  saving 
truths  and  privileges,  placing  it  beyond  them,  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  idle  ceremony.  Our  baptist  friends 
are  perpetually  reminding  us,  that  it  is  a  divine  com- 
mand, and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and 
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cannot  be  unimportant.  But  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience depends  partly,  at  least,  upon  its  being  per- 
formed in  the  prescribed  order ;  or  an  act  of  duty  may 
not  only  be  useless,  but  sinful.  The  law  of  sacrifices, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  was  as  important  as  the 
law  of  baptism  under  the  new  ;  but  when  Saul  pre- 
sented his  offerings  to  God  at  the  time  he  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  moral  obedience,  instead  of 
pleasing  God,  he  sinned  against  him.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  12, 
13;  XV.  19— 23.) 

In  Titus  iii.  5,  baptism  is  connected  with  salvation, 
as  a  means  leading  to  it.  "  According  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Macknight,  Clarke,  and 
the  critics  generally,  interpret  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, to  mean  baptism.  It  is  here  placed  before  the 
renewing  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  order  of  means  which 
produce  salvation  ;  and  this  order,  as  we  have  shown,  is 
supported  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles.  Harmonize 
the  two  texts,  and  we  have  faith — baptism — the  re- 
newing of  the  Spirit — salvation.  Here  is  another 
proof  that  the  faith  which  precedes  the  ordinance  is 
not  justifying;  because  a  person  who  is  justified  by 
faith  is  also  renewed ;  but  the  rite  is  placed  betwixt 
faith  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  And  th'.s 
arrangement  of  the  apostle  is  not  accidental,  or  out  of 
the  regular  order;  because  in  Ephesians  v.  25  —  27, 
baptism  is  represented  as  one  of  the  means  of  sanctifi- 
cation, which  it  could  not  be,  if  the  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  preceded  it.  "  Christ  loved  the  church, 
and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it,  with  the  washing  of  water,  by  the  word  ; 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church," 
etc.  In  this  passage  the  order  is,  baptism  —  instruc- 
tion in  the  word  —  sanctification — glorification,  or 
eternal  salvation.  This  representation  exactly  agrees 
with  the  preceding  texts,  and  with  the  station  and 
uses  I  assign  to  the  ordinance  ;  but  it  stands  opposed 
to  the  baptists'  interpretation  of  Mark  xvi.  16. 

Acts  viii.  37,  and  Mark  xvi.  16,  are  the  only  texts 
M  2 
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produced  in  proof  that  faith  is  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  baptism.  The  former  is  evidently  spu- 
rious, and,  therefore,  of  no  authority;  and  the  latter, 
instead  of  stating  the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  does 
not  drop  a  hint  on  the  subject,  but  merely  states 
the  terms  of  salvation.  We  are  then  fuUy  war- 
ranted in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  justifying  faith 
is  never,  in  the  Bible,  made  a  qualifying  condition  of 
baptism  ;  and  this  destroys  the  system  of  the  baptists, 
root  and  branch. 

But  let  us  meet  our  differing  brethren  upon  their 
own  favourite  ground  of  believers'  baptism.  We  have 
ascertained  the  nature  of  that  faith  which  believers  had 
prior  to  the  ordinance,  and  will  now  inquire  at  what 
age  they  may  possess  it. 

Many  children  at  three  or  four  years  of  age  are 
better  acquainted  with  Christianity,  than  most  of  the 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were,  pre- 
vious to  their  baptism.  Before  this  age,  they  have 
learned  to  answer  a  few  of  the  easiest  questions  out  of 
a  short  and  plain  catechism ;  and  they  believe  what 
they  are  taught,  on  the  testimony  of  their  teachers 
and  friends,  as  firmly  as  the  Samaritans  "  believed  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  on  the  testimony  of  Philip.  They 
have,  therefore,  as  much  right,  as  the  Samaritans  had, 
to  the  ordinance.  Put  the  question  to  a  little  child 
who  has  been  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christianity,  "  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of 
God?"  and  it  will  answer,  without  hesitation,  in  the 
affirmative. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  remarked,  that  though  these  little 
folks  may  believe  as  firmly  as  adults,  then-  faith  is  not 
founded  on  the  same  rational  and  solid  evidence. 
This  I  readily  admit.  But  if  we  are  to  make  no  ac- 
count of  the  faith  of  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  upon  the  best 
reasons  that  can  be  produced  for  it,  I  am  afraid,  we 
shall  exclude  the  greater  part  of  even  those  who  are 
looked  upon,  and  surely  justly  so,  as  serious  christians. 
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That  faith  is  not  the  most  esteemed  by  our  Lord,  which 
is  built  upon  the  highest  evidence  ;  but  that  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  degree  of  virtue.  "  Thomas,  be- 
cause thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed;  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 
(John  XX.  29.) 

Upon  the  principle,  therefore,  of  believers'  baptism, 
many  children  of  three  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  the 
ordinance ;  and  few  pedobaptists,  I  believe,  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  warmly  for  an  earlier 
administration  of  the  rite. 

But  can  we  find  any  of  these  little  believers  in 
scripture?  Yes;  in  the  following  passage:  "Jesus 
called  a  little  child  vmto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  said,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye 
be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the 
same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me.  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that 
he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say 
unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  It  is 
not  the  will  of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven,  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  (Matt,  xviii. 
2—14.) 

Some  will,  perhaps,  maintain  that,  by  little  ones,  in 
this  passage,  is  meant  adults,  who  resemble  little  ones 
in  humility. 

But  the  adults  are  not  called  little  ones,  but  "  as  little 
children,"  and  "  as  this  little  child."  There  is  a  clear 
distinction  kept  up  throughout  the  passage,  between 
the  little  children,  and  the  adults  who  were  to  be  like 
them.  When  our  Lord  says,  "  Whoso  shall  receive 
one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me;"  the 
objector  would  interpret  it  of  an  adult,  resembling  a 
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little  child.  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  ix. 
48,  it  is  said  expressly, "  Whosoever  shall  receive  this 
child  in  niy  name,  receiveth  me."  The  "  one  such  little 
child,"  therefore,  must  be  interpreted  of  a  little  child 
literally. 

The  occasion  of  our  Lord's  discoursing  with  the 
apostles  in  this  strain  was,  the  dispute  they  had  just 
had  among  themselves  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
greatest  in  his  kingdom.  He  took  a  little  child  for 
his  text,  and  preached  from  it  to  them.  He  informed 
them,  that  instead  of  being  greatest  in  his  kingdom, 
they  could  not  enter  into  it  at  all,  except  they  were 
converted  and  made  humble  as  that  child ;  and  that 
those  who  were  thus  converted  and  humbled  should  be 
the  greatest  in  it.  He  then  impressed  it  upon  their 
minds,  that  a  very  important  part  of  their  duty,  as  his 
ministers,  consisted,  not  in  a  consequential  parade 
among  princes  and  nobles  in  an  earthly  court,  but  in 
receiving  into  his  church,  and  training  up  for  heaven, 
little  children  ;  an  employment  this  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  their  ambitious  views.  Our  Lord 
taught  them  two  mortifying  truths,  1.  That  they  must 
be  like  little  children.  2.  That  they  must  receive,  or 
take  care  of  little  children. 

Having  shown  that  the  little  one  whom  they  were  to 
receive,  was  a  child  literally  :  there  is  no  room  to  dis- 
pute, but  the  little  one  mentioned  just  after,  whom 
they  were  cautioned  not  to  otFend  or  despise,  was  also 
a  child  literally.  Our  Lord  is  showing  the  conse- 
quences of  receiving  and  of  rejecting  a  little  child  ; 
but  to  say  the  one  received  is  an  infant,  and  the 
one  rejected  an  adult,  is  to  pervert  the  plainest  words 
of  scripture. 

But  what  was  the  age  of  the  child  in  question  ?  I 
cannot  say  positively.  It  appears  to  have  been  very 
young,  as  our  Lord  held  it  in  his  arms  while  he  lec- 
tured the  apostles.  "  And  when  he  had  taken  him 
into  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,"'  etc.  (Mark  ix.  36.) 
There  is  no  probability,  therefore,  that  its  age  exceeded 
three  or  four  years  ;  for  it  must  have  been  very  incon- 
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venient  to  have  held  a  great  boy  in  his  arms,  ail 
the  while  he  was  delivering  his  discourse. 

This  litde  one  our  Saviour  styles  a  believer,  a 
believer  in  arms  !  Who  shall  forbid  water  that  these 
little  ones  should  not  be  baptized,  seeing  they  have 
received  the  faith  as  well  as  we  ? 

"  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my 
name."  To  receive  any  one  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is 
to  receive  him  because  he  belongs  to  Christ ;  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Mark  ix.  41.  "  Whosoever  shall 
give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not 
lose  his  reward."  These  little  ones,  then,  had  justify- 
ing faith  ;  they  not  only  believed  in  Christ,  but  they 
belonged  to  him.  In  what  sense  can  ministers  receive 
them  in  their  christian  character,  but  as  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  If  ministers  receive  them  at  all, 
it  must  be  either  into  their  houses,  to  give  them  tem- 
poral support,  or  into  the  church,  to  feed  them  with 
the  bread  of  life  ;  few  could  afford  to  receive  them  in 
the  former  sense,  but  all  may  receive  them  in  the 
latter. 

Look  at  the  tremendous  fate  which  awaits  those  who 
offend,  that  is,  cause  to  fall,  one  of  these  little  ones. 
How  dreadful ! 

We  are  cautioned  against  despising  them,  from  the 
consideration  that  "  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  In  earthly 
couus,  especially  among  the  orientals,  none  are  per- 
mitted to  look  up  to  the  sovereign,  but  persons  of  the 
highest  rank;  the  angels,  therefore,  which  behold  the 
face  of  God,  are  those  of  greatest  dignity  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy.  The  argument  is  this  :  do  not  despise  and 
reject  these  juvenile  believers  ;  they  enjoy  the  guardian 
care  of  the  most  exaked  of  the  heavenly  host,  and, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  be  beneath  your  notice ;  if  the 
chiefest  of  the  angels  are  glad  to  attend  them,  see  that 
ye  do  not  despise  them. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  displease,  or  grieve  our  baptist 
friends  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  some  of 
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them,  at  least,  do  not  view  little  children  with  that 
tenderness  and  affection,  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  manifested  on  this  and  several  otlier  occasions. 
Our  Lord  is  here  speaking  to  the  apostles  as  ministers 
of  his  kingdom.  Do  baptist  ministers  receive  little 
ones  in  arms,  as  believers  in  Christ,  and  as  belonging 
to  Christ  ?  Do  they  not  rather  reject  them ;  and  reject 
them  as  incapable,  at  present,  of  believing  ?  Do  they 
not  sometimes  speak  of  these  little  ones  in  terms  which 
almost  indicate  that  they  despise  them  ?  Do  they  not 
profess  to  receive  believers  into  their  churches  by  bap- 
tism? How  then  dare  they  refuse  baptism  to  those 
whom  Christ  himself  requires  them  to  receive  in  his 
name  as  believers  ?  Let  any  one  read  the  awful  de- 
nunciations of  our  Lord,  and  then  say,  whether  he  who 
receives  them  into  the  church  by  baptism,  or  he  who 
rejects  them,  has  most  cause  for  apprehension. 

Circumcision  was  a  sign  of  faith,  and  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness,  or  justification,  I'eceived  through  be- 
lieving. (Rom.  iv.  11.)  Now  this  is  more  than  is  ever 
said  of  baptism  ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  baptists'  mode 
of  arguing  upon  qualifications  for  the  rite,  the  conclu- 
sion is  much  stronger  against  infant  circumcision  than 
against  infant  baptism.  Circumcision  could  not  possi- 
bly be  a  sign  of  an  infant's  faith,  nor  seal  to  it  a  justifi- 
cation of  faith.  This  shows  the  absurdity  of  arguing 
from  the  case  of  adults  to  that  of  infants. 

3.  Confession  of  sins,  it  is  said,  was  required  of  can- 
didates for  baptism  ;  and  as  infants  have  no  sin  to  con- 
fess, and  could  make  no  confession  if  they  had,  they 
ought  not  to  be  baptized.  Christ  had  no  sins  to  con- 
fess, and,  of  course,  made  no  confession ;  yet  he  re- 
ceived the  ordinance.  And  why  may  not  infants 
receive  it  without  confession  of  sin,  as  well  as  their 
Saviour?  John  nowhere  requires  confession  as  a 
condition  of  baptism.  The  facts  merely  are  stated, 
that  the  people  were  baptized,  and  confessed  their  sins. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  John  was  their  father  con- 
fessor ?  The  confession  was  undoubtedly  made  to  that 
God  against  whom  they  had  sinned ;  and  whether  this 
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took  place  before  or  after  baptism,  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance.  If  we  may,  however,  lay  any  stress  on 
the  order  in  which  things  are  related,  the  confession 
was  subsequent  to  baptism  :  "  They  were  baptized  of 
him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins."  (Matt.  iii.  6 ; 
Mark  i.  5.)  The  whole  argument  of  the  baptists  for 
believers'  baptism,  is  founded  upon  this  order:  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,"  etc.  If  they  think  this 
argument  a  good  one,  they  ought  not  to  deny  us  the 
benefit  of  it.  At  any  rate,  however,  here  is  no  proof 
that  infants  should  be  denied  the  ordinance. 

4.  It  is  argued  from  1  Peter  iii.  21,  that  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  towards  God  was  required  of 
every  candidate  for  baptism  ;  and  as  infants  are  inca- 
pable of  such  an  answer,  they  ought  to  be  rejected. 
The  text  is,  "  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  bap- 
tism doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God,  was  made  a  condition  of  the 
ordinance.  He  who  has  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,  is  in  a  state  of  salvation ;  if  the  good  conscience, 
therefore,  was  prior  to  the  rite,  the  state  of  salvation 
connected  with  it,  was  also  prior  to  it ;  and  then  it 
could  not  be  true  that  we  are  saved  by  baptism.  A 
little  attention  to  the  type  will  illustrate  the  antitype. 
Noah  and  his  family  were  saved  by  the  water  of  the 
flood.  How  ?  The  water  did  not  of  itself  save  them, 
but  mediately,  by  means  of  the  ark  which  carried 
them  safe  on  its  surface.  So  the  water  of  baptism 
does  not  of  itself  save  us;  but  it  is  the  means  of  ini- 
tiating us  into  the  gospel  covenant ;  the  prime  privi- 
leges of  which  are,  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (Acts  ii.  38;)  and  he  wlio  enjoys 
these,  has  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  and  is  saved. 
But  as  all  who  are  baptized,  do  not  secure  to  them- 
selves the  enjoyment  of  those  high  privileges,  the 
apostle  gives  a  caution  against  trusting  to  the  water  of 
baptism,  when  not  followed  by  a  holy  life.     To  make  a 
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good  conscience  a  condition  of  baptism,  is  prepos- 
terous ;  because  the  administrator  can  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  a  candidate's  conscience  : 
but  to  teach  the  inefficacy  of  the  ordinance,  when  not 
followed  by  virtuous  conduct,  is  both  a  rational  and 
a  christian  doctrine.  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  this  militates  against  infant  baptism '?  Were  not 
the  Jews  taught,  that  circumcision  conld  not  save 
them  without  a  good  conscience  ?  And  did  ever  a  son 
of  Abraham  conceive  this  doctrine  was  inconsistent 
with  infant  circumcision? 

If  we  make  a  good  conscience  a  necessary  condition 
of  baptism,  how  shall  we  know  when  the  ordinance  is 
validly  administered  ?  To  say  the  administrator  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  profession,  is  talking  without 
book ;  for  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  a  profession  to 
man,  but  of  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  to  God  ; 
and  no  man  can  judge  of  that. 

But  suppose  the  baptists'  interpretation  of  this  text 
to  be  the  true  one,  does  it  follow  that  those  who  have 
been  baptized  in  infancy  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
ordinance  again  ?  If  an  infant  has  not  a  good  con- 
science, it  certainly  has  not  an  evil  one.  Many  adults, 
however,  like  Simon  Magus,  go  down  into  the  water 
with  a  defiled  conscience,  and  come  up  out  of  it  more 
filthy  than  they  entered.  An  infant  is  surely  better 
qualified  than  such  characters  as  these  !  If  the  want 
of  a  good  conscience,  therefore,  nullify  the  ordinance 
to  an  infant,  must  not  the  same  cause  produce  the 
same  effect  in  an  adult.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  not 
twice,  nor  half  a  dozen  times  washing,  that  would 
suffice  for  some  people. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  objections  against 
infant  baptism,  which  are  founded  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions supposed  to  be  required  of  candidates  for  the 
ordinance,  and  have  shown  them  to  be  of  no  weight 
whatever ;  but  admitting  they  were  really  required, 
can  it  be  proved  to  be  impossible  for  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  to  be  thus  qualified  ?  Let  us  attend, 
however,  to  the  design  of  the  ordinance.     When  the 
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true  reasons  of  it  are  understood,  all  objections  to  the 
admission  of  infants  will  instantly  vanish. 

1.  Baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  church. 
The  three  thousand  who  were  baptized  on  the  day  of 
pentecost,  were  by  that  rite  added  to  the  church. 
(Acts  ii.  41.)  Are  infants  capable  of  church  member- 
ship ■?  The  uniform  practice  of  the  church  from  the 
days  of  Abraham,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
question. 

2.  Persons  were  by  baptism  admitted  into  the 
church  of  God,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  chief  of  tliese  are,  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  "  Be  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  sin,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  ii.  38.)  If  infants  do  not 
want  forgiveness  at  present,  we  need  be  under  no 
alarm  that  they  will  have  to  wait  long  before  they 
need  this  privilege.  Baptism,  according  to  the  text, 
precedes  pardon.  And  if  I  have  any  certainty  that  a 
particular  and  dangerous  complaint  will  attack  my 
child,  I  think  it  is  quite  as  prudent  to  put  it  under 
the  care  of  an  experienced  physician,  some  little  time 
before  the  malady  is  expected  to  break  out,  as  to 
defer  the  matter  till  the  disease  has  nearly  destroyed 
him. 

That  infants  need  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  denied  by 
few  ;  and  that  he  is  promised  to  them,  is  clear  from 
Acts  ii.  39.  The  preachers  and  hearers  on  this  occa- 
sion were  all  Jews,  and  we  know  that  covenant  pro- 
mises, made  to  Jewish  children,  included  infants. 
This  promise,  therefore,  could  not  be  understood  with 
an  exception;  as  nothing  of  the  kind  is  either  ex- 
pressed or  hinted  at.  This  passage  will  be  considered 
more  at  large  by  and  by.  Now  if  people  are  to  be 
baptized  in  order  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and 
if  this  gracious  gift  be  promised  to  infant  children, 
then  infant  children  ought  to  be  baptized. 

Our  Saviour  needed  no  more  forgiveness  than  in- 
fants do,  but  like  them  he  had  a  promise  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  and  this  was  sufficient,  without  the  other, 
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to  entitle  him  to  the  ordinance.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  after  his  baptism,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
upon  him.  As  infants,  therefore,  are  subjects  of  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  the 
rite. 

If  any  one  should  object,  "  But  God  cannot  give 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  infants,  without  their  being  bap- 
tized?" I  answer,  he  can;  and  I  believe  he  will, 
in  case  a  pious  parent  cannot  get  his  child  baptized  : 
either  because  it  is  a  child,  or  because  some  unscrip- 
tural  conditions  are  required  of  him.  The  Jews,  we 
have  seen,  intended  to  impose  circumcision  upon 
gentile  converts.  To  convince  them  that  the  gen- 
tiles were  to  have  the  gospel  without  it,  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  the  first  gentile  congregation  be- 
fore either  the  .Jewish  or  christian  rite  was  adminis- 
tered. "When  the  question  was  debated  in  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  (see  Acts  xv.,)  the  apostle  Peter  re- 
ferred to  this  case,  as  a  proof  that  circumcision  was 
superseded  in  reference  to  the  gentiles ;  the  council 
were  of  the  same  mind  ;  and  the  question  was  set  at 
rest.  But  as  baptism  is  a  purely  christian  rite,  the 
apostle  insisted  that  it  should  be  administered,  and  for 
the  very  reason,  that  they  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be 
baptized,  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we  ?  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Suppose  then,  as  the  objector  does,  that  God  should 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  an  infant  before  it  is  baptized  ; 
does  he  think  that  a  suflacient  reason  why  its  baptism 
should  be  deferred  ?  The  apostle  assigns  that  as  the 
reason  why  it  should  be  immediately  performed.  No 
man  must  refuse  water  to  those  who  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  is  a  plain  command  to  baptize 
certain  persons.  "Who  are  they?  infants,  or  adults? 
Perhaps  both.  But  let  us  inquire  into  the  reason  of 
the  command.  These  persons  are  commanded  to  be 
baptized,  not  because  they  are  infants,  or  because  they 
are  adults,  but  because  they  have  received  the  Holy 
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Ghost.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
which  the  apostle  assigns  for  their  baptism ;  and  he 
plainly  intimates  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  forbid  the 
water  to  those,  to  whom  God  has  imparted  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Now  let  those  who  ask  for  a  command  to  baptize 
infants  look  at  this  argument.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  to  the  infant  children  of  believers;  and  all 
recipients  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  commanded  to  be 
baptized ;  therefore  the  infant  children  of  believers 
are  commanded  to  be  baptized. 

Can  any  person  discover  a  flaw  in  this  argument  ? 
(1.)  Does  he  doubt  whether  the  promise  of  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  made  to  children,  includes  infant  children? 
The  covenant  promises  made  to  Jewish  children,  had 
always  been  applied  to  them  in  their  state  of  infancy; 
and  on  the  ground  of  such  promises,  the  Jews  initiated 
their  infants  into  the  church.  This  had  been  their 
practice  for  near  two  thousand  years.  Now  when  a 
Jewish  teacher  informs  a  congregation  of  Jews,  that 
the  promise  of  the  gospel  covenant  belongs  to  their 
children,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  is  it  conceivable 
they  should  interpret  his  language  as  excluding  their 
little  ones,  when  there  was  nothing  more  firmly  es- 
tablished amongst  them,  than  the  belief,  and  the 
firactice  founded  upon  it,  that  all  similar  promises 
had  always  included  their  infant  ofispring?  And 
that  meaning  which  the  teacher  knew  his  hearers 
would  attach  to  his  words,  must  have  been  the  sense 
he  intended  to  convey,  (2.)  The  recipients  of  the 
Spirit  are  commanded  to  be  baptized ;  and  because 
they  have  received  him.  No  one  who  regards 
the  authority  of  scripture  will  dispute  this  point  for  a 
moment. 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand.  Infants,  equally 
with  adults,  are  included  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit ; 
they  are,  therefore,  equally  with  adults,  commanded 
to  be  baptized. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  we  have  no  account  of 
any  infants  being  present  when  this  command  was 
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given  :  I  answer :  supposing  none  were  present,  this 
does  not  afiect  the  argument.  "We  are  not  informed  of 
the  age  of  any  one  of  the  parties  :  the  command  is  not 
founded  upon  their  age,  but  upon  their  being  the  sub- 
jects of  a  divine  influence,  and  when  we  have  proved 
that  children  are  the  subjects  of  this  influence,  we  have 
jjioved  that  they  are  just  as  much  included  in  the  com- 
mand as  their  parents. 

But  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  infants  on  this  occasion.  When  the  angel 
directed  Cornelius  to  send  for  Peter,  he  remarked, 
*'  He  shall  tell  thee  words  whereby  thou  and  all  thy 
house  shall  be  saved."  It  will  be  proved  in  the 
proper  place,  that  the  word  oikos,  here  rendered 
"  house,"  denotes  a  family  of  children.  As  all  his 
children  were  specifically  and  savingly  interested  in 
the  apostle's  message,  we  may  be  sure  he  would 
take  care  to  have  them  all  present.  Besides,  if  his 
children  had  not  1  een  mentioned  by  the  angel,  we 
cannot  sup}iose  he  neglected  them,  when  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  "  He  called  together  his  kinsmen  and 
near  friends." 

Though  nothing  is  said  respecting  the  age  of  the 
children,  no  more  than  of  the  adults  ;  yet  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  are  in  favour  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family  being  very  young.  (1.)  As 
Cornelius  held  a  commission,  and  was  in  active  service 
in  the  army,  we  cannot  suppose  he  was  a  decrepit  old 
man.  (2.)  The  term  all,  is  applied  to  his  family,  which 
is  seldom  the  case  where  the  family  is  not  large.  (3.) 
It  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  a  middle  aged  mcin, 
who  has  a  numerous  family  of  children,  none  of  whom 
are  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

Though  this  case,  as  we  have  shown,  does  not  prove 
that  baptism  should  be  deferred  till  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
given,  it  does  unquestionably  prove,  when  the  rite  has 
been,  in  fact,  put  off"  to  that  period,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  delayed  an  hour  longer. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Acts  ii.  38,  which  looks  very 
much  like  a  command   respecting  baptism,  and  see 
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what  aspect  it  bears  towards  infants.  The  parents 
are  commanded  to  be  baptized,  that  they  inay  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  made 
to  their  children  also,  which  has  been  proved  to  mean 
their  infant  children ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  command  applies  to  the  children  as  well  as  the 
promise. 

But  the  text,  I  shall  be  told,  says  nothing  about  the 
baptism  of  children ;  they  are  not,  therefore,  entitled 
to  the  rite.  Yet  it  looks  rather  odd,  I  think,  to  say, 
in  effect,  to  a  father,  "  I  command  you  to  enter  into 
the  church  by  baptism,  in  order  that  you  may  enjoy 
a  prime  privilege  of  the  church,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  I  promise  the  same  blessing  to  your  little  ones, 
if  you  will  keep  them  out  of  the  church,  and  refuse 
them  the  ordinance."  This  has  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction.  If  the  privileges  of  the 
church  be  ordinarily  granted  to  young  people  before 
they  enter,  what  inducements  to  become  members  can 
be  afterwards  offered  to  them  ?  Shall  they  be  re- 
quired to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after 
they  are  justified  by  faith?  Shall  they  be  urged  to 
receive  the  ordinance,  by  a  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  after  they  have  enjoyed  his  presence  for  years? 
If  the  children  were  to  participate  in  the  promise,  be- 
fore they  obeyed  the  precept,  they  could  not  receive 
the  rite  upon  the  same  principles  on  which  it  was  given 
to  their  parents. 

I  wdl  inform  a  baptist  friend  why  children  are  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  command  as  well  as  in  the 
promise  :  the  reason  is,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it ; 
since  they  are  clearly  included  in  the  precept,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  subjects  of  the  promise.  Attend  to 
the  following  particulars  : — 

(1.)  Except  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  which,  it  has 
been  proved,  does  not  affect  this  argument,  there  is 
not  an  instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  a  person  re- 
ceiving the  Holy  Spirit  prior  to  baptism. 

(2.)  The  order  ni  the  text,  in  reference  to  the  pa- 
rents,  places  the   ordinance   before  the   gift   of  the 
N  2 
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Spirit.  There  is  no  intimation  either  here  or  anywhere 
else,  that  this  order  is  to  be  inverted  in  the  case  of 
children;  and  I  do  not  perceive  how  any  man  can 
suppose  such  a  thing,  whose  system  does  not  require 
it.  The  principal  privileges  of  societies  in  general, 
are  restricted  to  members.  Some  have  appointed  a 
particular  ceremony  of  initiation  to  membership.  Sup- 
pose a  person  desiring  admission  into  one  of  these 
societies,  be  informed  of  this  ;  be  exhorted  to  submit 
to  the  ceremony,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  institution  ;  and  be  told,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
the  privileges  of  the  institution  are  open  to  his  chil- 
dren also ;  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  add,  that  in 
case  the  privileges  be  claimed  for  them,  they  must 
previously  pass  through  the  ceremony ;  because  this  is 
included  in  the  previous  information  :  if  another  order 
were  instituted  in  relation  to  children,  it  should  be 
stated.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  a  command, 
(to  be  baptized,)  is  made  the  condition  on  which  a 
privilege,  (the  gift  of  the  Spirit,)  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It 
seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  all  for  whom  the  pri- 
vilege is  claimed,  must  be  subjected  to  the  condition 
on  which  it  is  suspended. 

(3.)  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  preacher  and 
hearers  on  this  occasion  were  all  Jews.  The  order 
among  that  people  had  been  for  many  centuries,  "  Be 
circumcised,  and  ye  shall  receive  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Jewish  church  ;  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to 
your  children."  Did  Jewish  parents,  who  claimed  the 
privileges  for  their  children,  defer  the  condition  of  cir- 
cumcision till  their  little  ones  became  adults  ?  Such  a 
thought  never  entered  into  their  heads.  When,  there- 
fore, the  apostle  informed  a  congregation  of  Jews,  that 
they  must  be  baptized  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  that  their  children 
were  entitled  to  these  blessings  in  common  with  them- 
selves, just  as  the  children  inherited  with  their  parents 
under  the  old  dispensation ;  it  seems  impossible  that  a 
single  hearer  should  suppose  the  conditional  rite  was 
not  to  be  performed  upon  their  infants ;  because  the 
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contrary  had  been  the  practice  in  his  church,  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Had  the  admission  of  infants  into  the  church  of  God 
been  "  a  new  affair,''  it  might  have  been  proper  to  be 
more  particular,  with  a  view  to  prevent  mistake  ;  but 
when  the  sign  of  the  covenant  had  been  given  to 
infants  for  so  many  centuries,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
state  to  a  people  among  whom  this  had  been  the  prac- 
tice, that  the  initiatory  rite  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation was  baptism,  and  that  their  children  were  still 
included  in  the  covenant,  just  as  they  had  been  for 
ages  past ;  and  they  must  have  concluded,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  their  children  should  be  baptized. 
Had  the  apostle  intended  to  deny  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  covenant  to  children,  though  he  admitted  them  to 
the  enjoyment  of  covenant  blessings,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  he  should  have  stated  this,  in  terms  the 
most  explicit ;  because  it  would  have  been  in  contra- 
diction to  long  established  usage. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  command  in  reference 
to  baptism,  in  which  infants  are  as  clearly  included  as 
adults. 

3.  Another  reason  why  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  baptism  was,  that  they  might  receive  a 
regular  course  of  christian  instruction.  "  Baptizing 
them  and  teaching  them  all  things."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19, 
20.)  Children  are  to  be  trained  up  in  the  correction 
and  instruction  of  the  Lord ;  and  baptism,  we  have 
demonstrated,  is  to  precede  this  christian  education. 
But  this  passage  also  contains  a  precept  to  baptize, 
and  is  the  third  we  have  noticed,  in  which  infants  are 
most  certainly  included,  as  proper  subjects  of  the  ordi- 
nance. If  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  be  in- 
sisted on  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  baptism,  it  has 
been  shown  that  children  of  three  years  of  age  are 
capable  of  this ;  and  as  I  extend  the  period  of  infancy 
to  three  years,  this  passage  is  conclusive  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism. 

The  three  commands  above  noted,  are  the  only 
ones  which  relate  to  christian  baptism  generally,  and 
N  3 
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which  assign  the  reasons  for  its  administration.  One 
of  these  commands,  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20,)  is  contained 
in  the  commission  which  the  apostles  received  from 
their  divine  Master,  to  propagate  his  religion  in  the 
world.  Another  of  these  commands,  (Acts  ii.  38,  39,) 
is  given  by  the  apostles  in  the  first  address  they  deli- 
vered under  that  commission  to  the  Jews.  And  the 
other  command,  (Acts  x.  48,)  is  given  by  the  apostle 
in  the  first  address  delivered  under  that  commission  to 
the  gentiles.  Thus,  in  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  the  apostles,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  under  that  commission,  both  among  the 
Jews  and  gentiles,  we  find  commands  to  baptize, 
founded  upon  reasons,  which  apply  to  infants  equally 
with  adults. 

A  baptist  would,  no  doubt,  wish  to  remind  me,  that 
he  cannot  find  the  word  infant  in  any  of  the  above  texts  ; 
and  that  all  my  observations  only  go  to  infer  they  are 
included  in  them.  Very  true.  And  I  cannot  find  the 
word  adult,  or  woman,  in  any  of  these  texts,  and  the 
word  men  occurs  only  in  the  address.  Acts  ii.  Yet  he 
will  inter,  I  presume,  that  adults  are  included  in  the 
commands,  both  male  and  female. 

Look  at  the  command  contained  in  the  commission. 
No  mention  is  made  of  adults  or  infants  ;  men,  women, 
or  children.  The  command,  however,  must  respect 
somebody ;  the  text  says,  all  nations.  If  our  baptist 
friends  cannot  fi.nd  infants  in  some  households,  I  hope 
they  will  have  no  serious  difficulty  in  finding  a  few  in 
all  nations  ;  as  well  as  some  men  and  women. 

Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  objector  can  find  men 
and  women  included  in  this  command,  I  can  find  in- 
fants included  in  it.  If  it  be  a  good  argument  against 
the  little  ones,  that  they  are  not  named  ;  it  will  apply 
equally  against  the  adults,  because  they  are  not  named 
either ;  and  then  we  have  a  command  to  baptize  no- 
body, neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  ! 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  some  of  our  baptist 
brethren  discourse  on  the  importance  of  the  ordinance. 
Losing  sight  of  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  their  hearers 
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were  baptized  in  infancy,  or  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  amounts  to  nothing,  ihey  expatiate  on  baptism  as 
being  plainly  commanded,  and  as  being  termed  the 
counsel  of  God,  (Luke  vii.  30,)  and,  at  least,  apart 
of  righteousness.  (Malt.  iii.  15.)  They  very  gravely 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  rejecting  this  counsel  of  God  ; 
and  exhort  us  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who, 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  went  into  the  water. 

What  God  has  commanded  ought  to  be  done. 
When  he  has  given  the  reasons  of  the  injunction,  it  is 
our  duty  to  weigh  them ;  and  when  he  has  not,  his  re- 
vealed will  is  sufficient  to  engage  the  obedience  of  his 
people.  With  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
reasons  for  baptism  are  assigned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  they  are  the  most  important   imaginable. 

"Be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins Be  baptized, 

and  wash  away  thy  sins."' 

The  baptists  will  grant,  that  those  who  were  not 
disciples,  were  not  baptized ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the 
following  passage,  that  our  Lord  carefully  avoided  the 
admission  of  those  who  were  not  disciples,  that  is,  of 
unbaptized  persons,  to  the  privilege  of  pardon.  After 
he  had  delivered  the  parable  of  the  sower  to  "  a  great 
multitude,''  we  read  in  Mark  iv.  10,  that  "  when  he  was 
alone,  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelVe, 
asked  him  of  the  parable."  Those  whom  Mark  styles, 
ihem  that  were  about  him,  are  by  Matthew,  chap.  xiii. 
10,  and  Luke,  chap.  viii.  9,  styled  disciples.  Our  Sa- 
viour's explanation  to  these  disciples  is  as  follows : 
"  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  unto  them 
that  are  without,  ail  these  things  are  done  in  parables  ; 
that  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hear- 
ing they  may  hear,  and  not  understand,  lest  at  any 
time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  be 
forgiven  them."  (Markiv.  12.)  We  are  taught  in  this 
passage  that  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  conversion, 
and  forgiveness,  were  purposely  held  from  those  who 
were  without.  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were 
explained,  and  its  privileges  imparted,  to  the  initiated, 
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and  to  them  only.  Those  who  were  "  without  "  might 
have  become  disciples,  had  they  chose  ;  and,  in  that 
case  they  might  have  enjoyed  all  the  common  benefits. 
The  disciples  knew  no  more  of  the  parable,  than  the 
outward  hearers  did,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  ;  but 
"  when  he  was  alone,  he  explained  all  things  to 
them." 

According  to  the  baptists,  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  a 
privilege  of  the  church  ;  they  expect  a  candidate  to 
bring  a  pardon  with  him ;  they  do  not  baptize  for  the 
remission  of  sin  ;  their  baptism  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  apostles,  and  can  be  of  no  import- 
ance, because  it  confers  nothing;  it  is,  in  fact,  unlawful; 
because  it  requires  as  a  qualifying  condition,  that 
which  the  Lord  has  restricted  to  them  who  have  ac- 
tually received  the  ordinance. 

Baptism  is  stated  to  be  of  much  importance,  because 
our  Lord  urged  it  as  necessary  ip  his  own  case,  in  order 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness.  Let  us  then  look  at  the 
baptism  of  Christ.  What  did  he  receive  by  it  ?  "And 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out 
of  the  water :  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto 
him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  him :  and  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  (Matt.  iii.  16,  17.) 

He  received  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  thus  christians, 
generally,  received  the  Spirit  after  the  ordinance. 
They  also  received  instruction  after  baptism.  Jesus 
had  no  human  instructer  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
he  now  received,  became  his  teacher ;  revealed  to  him 
the  whole  will  of  God,  and  thus  qualified  him  for  the 
ministry,  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  This 
is  his  own  explanation  of  the  matter,  recorded  in  Luke 
iv.  18,  19:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
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But  he  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  merely  as  an 
instructer ;  for  immediately  after  the  account  of  his 
baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  added, 
(Matt.  iv.  1,)  "Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  It 
is  manifest  from  this  account,  that  he  received  the 
Spirit  after  his  baptism,  to  instruct  him  in  the  nature 
of  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  la- 
bours and  conflicts,  that  he  might  finish  the  work  God 
had  given  him  to  do,  and  triumfjli  over  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  it  appears  how  necessary  his 
baptism  was,  to  enabie  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
Had  it  been  agreeable  to  the  divine  economy  for  him 
to  have  received  the  Spirit  prior  to  the  ordinance,  he 
might  have  fulfilled  all  righteousness  without  being 
baptized  ;  for  the  mere  washing  of  water  afforded  him 
no  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Now  compare  this  with  the  ordinance  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  baptists.  What  righteousness  does  their 
baptism  enable  those  who  receive  it  to  fulfil  ?  Before 
they  administer  it,  they  instruct  their  candidates  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  require  evidences  of 
a  work  of  grace  in  them ;  that  is,  evidences  that  they 
have  already  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  baptism 
then  confers  nothing ;  and  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  order  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  and  of  those 
baptized  by  the  apostles,  it  must  be  unlawful. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted,  too,  in  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  that  as  soon  as  the  ordinance  was  concluded,  he 
received  a  special  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour 
by  "  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  This  answers  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  others  received  after 
baptism.  He  had  no  sins  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  he  was 
capable  of  receiving  a  manifestation  of  the  favour  of 
God  :  they  received  the  same  blessing ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  sinners,  it  was  manifested  in  a 
different  way,  —  by  the  promise  of  forgiveness.  In- 
fants too  are  capable  of  the  divine  favour,  and  of 
receiving  the  divine  blessing ;  for  our  Saviour  blessed 
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them,  and  declared  them  to  be  the   subjects  of  his 
kingdom. 

Losing  sight  entirely  of  the  reasons  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  fixing  upon  the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  an 
adult,  when  baptized,  an  inference  has  been  drawn, 
that  adults  are  the  only  proper  subjects  of  the  rite.  If 
it  were  lawful  to  baptize  infants,  it  has  been  said,  why 
was  not  our  Lord  baptized  in  infancy  ?  The  answer 
is,  his  kingdom  had  no  existence  during  his  infancy ; 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  be  initiated  into  it.  He 
was,  however,  at  eight  days  old,  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  church  by  circumcision.  (Luke  ii.  21.)  We 
have  his  example,  therefore,  for  infant  church  mem- 
bership ;  and  as  soon  as  the  time  arrived  for  setting  up 
his  kingdom,  he  received  the  christian  ordinance. 

Our  Lord,  as  well  as  the  primitive  christians,  re- 
ceived the  three  great  blessings  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation; namely,  instruction,  the  manifestation  of  divine 
favour,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  after  baptism.  The 
importance  which  the  scriptures  ascribe  to  the  ordi- 
nance, is  owing  to  the  establishment  of  this  order.  In- 
fants, then,  are  capable  of  all  the  great  ends  of  baptism  ; 
and  are  included  in  the  three  commandments  relating 
to  it ;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  receive  it.  The  minis- 
trations of  our  differing  brethren  are  opposed  to  the 
scriptural  order;  and  since  they  confer  nothing,  are 
nothing  worth, 

I  cannot  find  any  other  qualification  necessary  for 
the  ordinance  than  consent.  If  spiritual  qualifications 
were  required,  some  applicants  would  no  doubt  have 
been  rejected;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  received  the  baptism  of  John  and  of 
Christ,  were  all  saints  in  reality,  or  taken  for  such  by 
the  administrators.  And  yet  there  is  not  one  instance 
in  the  New  Testament  of  a  candidate  being  refused 
the  rite. 

"  There  went  out  unto  John  all  the  land  of  Judea, 
and  they  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him." 
(Mark  i.  5.)  Luke  speaks  of  "the  multitude  that 
came  forth  to  be  baptized  of  him."'     So  it  seems  they 
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had  made  up  their  minds,  from  the  current  reports 
respecting  him,  before  they  had  heard  him  for  them- 
selves, to  receive  his  baptism.  This  multitude  is 
divided  by  the  evangelist  into  three  classes,  —  the 
people,  the  publicans,  and  the  soldiers.  To  this  mass 
of  people,  of  different  professions,  and,  no  doubt,  of 
almost  every  variety  of  character,  "  John  answered, 
saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water."  So  we  read  again,  "  When  all  the  people 
were  baptized,"  etc.  (Luke  iii.  7,  16,  21.)  The  apos- 
tle John  says,  "  John  was  baptizing  in  Enon,  near  to 
Salim  because  there  was  much  water  there  :  and  ihey  , 
came,  and  v/ere  baptized."  (John  iii.  23.) 

These  texts  make  it  abundantly  manifest,  that  John 
did  not  deny  the  ordinance  to  any  who  applied  for  it. 
It  is  also  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
people  generally,  who  came  to  him  for  the  ordinance, 
as  being  at  all  religious.  "  Then  said  he  to  the  multi- 
tude that  came  forth  to  be  baptized  of  him,  0  genera- 
tion of  vipers  !  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?"  He  would  not  call  a  multitude,  who 
made  a  credible  profession  of  justifying  faith,  a  gene- 
ration of  vipers.  He  exhorted  them  to  -"  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance."  When  "  the  people 
asked  him,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  then?"  He 
directed  them  to  be  charitable  ;  he  required  the  pub- 
licans to  be  just ;  and  the  soldiers  to  be  quiet  and  con- 
tented. The  Baptist,  therefore,  had  no  idea  that  they 
were  religious  at  the  time  they  applied  to  him ;  and 
since  he  baptized  them  all,  he  must  have  been  satis- 
fied, at  the  most,  with  mere  promises  of  amendment. 
The  fruits  worthy  of  repentance,  consisted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  duties  of  life ;  and  John  could 
not  require  the  production  of  these  as  qualifications 
for  the  ordinance  ;  because  they  could  only  be  brought 
forth  after  the  people  had  returned  home,  and  re- 
sumed their  ordinary  business.  The  publicans,  for 
instance,  were  required  to  "  exact  no  more  than  that 
which  was  appointed  them."  They  talked,  perhaps, 
of  repentance ;   to  walk  by  this  rule,  would  be  fruit 
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worthy  of  repentance  ;  but  if  they  remained  with  the 
Baptist  ever  so  long,  and  manifested  all  the  outward 
signs  of  repentance,  they  could  not  produce  this  fruit 
till  they  had  left  him,  and  returned  to  their  usual 
occupations. 

Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  these  disciples. 
When  they  applied  for  the  ordinance,  the  adminis- 
trator admits  they  were  men  of  bad  character,  a  gene- 
ration of  vipers.  Let  them  profess  what  they  would, 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  whole  of  so  immense  a 
multitude  should  become  truly  pious  all  at  once. 
Our  Saviour  was  a  more  successful  preacher  than 
John;  and  yet  few  comparatively,  of  his  hearers,  be- 
lieved his  report :  he  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not.  We  are,  however,  informed  ex- 
pressly, that  John  baptized  all  who  came  to  him  ;  and 
as  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  whole  of  such  a  host 
of  profligates  is  perfectly  incredible,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  baptized  on  a  credible  profession 
of  true  repentance. 

Some  have  thought  that  John  refused  baptism  to 
the  pharisees  and  lawjers,  because  it  is  written,  (Luke, 
vii.  30,  "  The  pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the 
counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  being  not  bap- 
tized of  him."  But  this  passage  does  not  say,  that 
John  rejected  them,  but  the  direct  contrary,  that  they 
rejected  him.  To  those  pharisees  who  applied  to  him, 
he  said,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you."  (Matt.  iii.  7  — 11.) 
This  does  not  look  as  though  he  rejected  them.  All 
who  came  to  his  baptism,  indeed  received  it ;  but  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  the  gentry  remained 
at  home,  and  treated  both  him  and  his  baptism  with 
contempt. 

I  have  been  arguing  upon  the  baptists'  supposition, 
that  those  who  came  to  John  to  be  baptized  of  him, 
were  instructed  by  him  before  they  received  the  ordi- 
nance. But  was  this  the  fact?  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  the  commission  of  Christ,  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  apostles,  baptism  is  placed  before  teaching.  Did 
John  go  upon  another  plan  ?     Let  us  hear  his  his- 
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torian.  "  John  did  baptize  in  tlie  wilderness,  and 
preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  (Mark  i.  4.)  Here  baptism  is  placed  before 
preaching.  Let  us  liear  John  himself:  "  He  preached, 
saying,  Tliere  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose.  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with 
water,"  etc.  This  language  is  q^uite  decisive.  They 
must  have  received  the  ordinance  before  they  attended 
his  ministry,  or  he  could  not  say  with  truth,  when  he 
preached  to  them,  I'have  baptized  you. 

John  assumed  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  prophet, 
and  announced  himself  to  the  people  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  Messiah,  sent  to  prepare  them  for  his  advent,  by 
baptism  and  instruction.  As  there  was  a  general 
expectation  at  the  time,  of  the  manlfe^ation  of  the 
Messiah,  the  report  spread  rapidly,  was  generally 
credited,  and  vast  multitudes  "  came  forth  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him."  He  gave  them  the  ordinance,  and 
then,  being  admitted  inco  his  dispensation  as  disciples, 
he  taught  them.  The  order  which  the  Bajitist  pursued, 
was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  moderns  who  have 
assumed  his  title.  They  endeavour  by  preachnig,  to 
reform  people  before  they  baptize  them.  John  said, 
"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;" 
or,  as  Dr.  Campbell  better  renders  the  passage,  "  I 
indeed  baptize  you  in  water  that  ye  may  reform," — 
not  because  ye  are  reformed.  By  receiving  his  bap- 
tism, they  became  his  disciples,  and  acknowledged 
his  authority  as  a  prophet  to  instruct  them.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  work,  as  a  master  in  Israel,  and  taught 
them  that  they  must  repent  and  be  converted,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  the  spiritual  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

This  proof,  that  no  moral  qualifications  were  re- 
quired for  the  ordinance  by  the  Baptist,  completely 
destroys  the  principles  which  support  the  system  of 
our  differing  brethren.  He  baptized  and  then  in- 
structed the  people,  that  they  might  reform :  they 
instruct  and  reform  people,  that  they  may  be  baptized  : 
thus  the  order  of  scripture  is  reversed. 
o 
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A  credible  profession  of  faith  and  piety,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  present  day,  as  a  qualification  for 
baptism,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
HI  relation  to  this  subject ;  and  is  out  of  the  question, 
with  respect  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  instance  of 
baptism  n})on  record.  Those  whom  Christ  and  the 
apostles  baptized,  were  generally  persons  to  whom  they 
were  entire  strangers:  and  how  could  the  profession 
ot  these  strangers,  if  they  made  any,  be  deemed  cre- 
dible ?  Are  we  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  every 
thing  which  a  person,  of  whose  -character  we  know 
nothing,  may  be  pleased  to  whisper  in  our  ears  '  Be- 
fore I  can  give  a  man  full  credit  for  his  profession,  I 
must  know  something  about  him ;  particularly,  that 
his  liie  corresponds  with  his  profession,  and  that  he 
has  a  well  established  reputation  for  veracity.  The 
baptists  do  not  give  the  ordinance  to  strangers  ;  they 
require  such  to  wait  awhile  ;  they  get  acquainted  with 
them,  and  seek  more  substantial  proof  than  words 
atlbrd,  betbre  they  admit  them  into  the  christian 
family.  How  happens  it  then,  that  of  the  thousands 
baptized  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  though  mostly 
strangers,  we  have  not  one  instance  of  delay  ?  not  an 
individual  required  to  wait  a  day  after  he  gave  con- 
sent ?  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks  upon  this  subject  are 
w  eighty  : — 

"  If  any  should  say,  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  Christ 
that  baptizing  should  immediately,  without  delay,  fol- 
low discipling  :  they  are  confuted  by  the  constant  ex- 
ample of  scripture.  For  there  is  no  mention  that  I 
cau  tind,  of  any  one  person  that  was  baptized  long  after 
being  discipled ;  or  that  ever  the  apostles  of  Christ 
did  delay  the  baptizing  of  disciples.  (John  iv.  1,  2.) 
'  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John.' 
See  how  making  and  baptizing  disciples  are  conjoined. 
(Acts  ii.  38  —  41.)  The  three  thousand  were  presently 
baptized  the  same  day  that  they  were  made  disciples, 
without  staying  till  the  morrow  ;  though  one  would 
tliink  the  number  of  three  thousand  might  have  ex- 
cused the  delay,  if  they  had  taken  longer  time  to  do  it 
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in :  and  some  would  think  that  then-  conversion  being 
so  sudd^en,  the  apostles  would  have  waited  for  a  trial 
of  their  sincerity.     But  this  is  not  the  wisdom  of  God, 
though  it  seem  to  aim  at  the  purity  of  the  church : 
scripture  tells  us  of  another  way.  (Acts  viii.  12.)    The 
people  of  Samaria,  when  they  believed,  were  baptized, 
without  delay.     And  verses  13,  14,  Simon  Magus  was 
presently  baptized,  though  yet  not  brought  out  of  the 
gall  of  bitterness  or  bonds  of  iniquity,  and  had  no  part 
or  fellowship  in  that  business.     Yea,  the  Samaritans 
were  generally  baptized   by  Philip,  before  they  had 
received  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  he  was  yet  fallen  upon 
none  of  them,  only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  (Verse   16.)     So  Acts  viii.  36— -3»: 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  his  journey  as  they  went, 
without  delaying  one  day  or  hour  after  he  professed 
himself  a  disciple.     So  was  Paul  baptized  as  soon  as 
he  rose  from  his  blindness,  upon  the  words  of  Ananias. 
(Acts   ix.    18.)     So  was  Cornelius,  with    his   friends, 
baptized  immediately  without    delay,   the    same   day 
they  were  discipled.  (Acts  x.  47,  48.)     So  those  in 
Acts  xix.  5.    So  was  Lydia  and  her  household  baptized 
without  delay.    (Acts  xvi.   15.)      And   the  jailer  the 
same  hour  of  the  night  that  he  was  discipled.  (Acts 
xvi.  33.)     So  the  Corinthians.   (Acts  xviii.  8.)     And 
Ananias'  language  to  Paul  (repeated  Acts  xxii.  16)   is 
plain.     '  And   now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  arise  and   be 
baptized,'  etc.     And  of  the  household  of  Stephanus 
that  Paul  baptized,  it  is  implied  too.     And  it  is  most 
observable  which  is  said  in  John  iii.  26,  of  Jesus  him- 
self, that  he  baptized,  (by  his  disciples,)  and  all  men 
came  unto  him.     Whence  it  is  undeniable  that  Jesus 
baptized  without  delay,  even  as  fast  as  they  came  to 
him,  and  professed  themselves  disciples.     And  can  we 
have  a  better  example  than  the  Lord  Jesus  himself? 
0   that  our  brethren,  that  must  have  such  trial  and 
discoveries  of  the  work  of  men's  conversion,  before 
they  admit  them,  would   but   lay  to  heart   all   these 
scripture  examples,  and  make  more  conscience  of  ob- 
serving their  rule  !      He   that  will  go  beyond   Jesus 
o  2 
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Christ  in  strictness,  shall  go  without  rae.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  will  be  offended  with  me  for  doing  as 
he  did. 

"  And  th'.is  you  see  that,  according  to  all  the  exam- 
ples of  christian  baptism  in  the  scripture,  there  was  no 
delaying,  uo  not  a  day  usually,  but  they  were  all  bap- 
tized as  soon  as  they  were  disci  pled.  If  any  reason 
of  necessity  or  convenience  cause  it  to  be  put  off  for  a 
few  days,  yet  this  is  not  properly  delaying  it,  nor 
putting  off  many  months  and  years,  as  the  baptists  do. 
And  yet  there  is  no  warrant  in  scripture  for  any  delay 
at  all,  but  as  necessity  may  excuse  it,"* 

Compare  these  scripture  examples  with  the  practice 
of  the  baptists,  who  make  their  children  wait  for  ten 
or  twenty  years,  after  ihey  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  ordinance. 
How  striking  the  contrast ! 

What  has  credible  profession  to  do  in  nearly  all 
these  cases ;  when  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  candidates,  be  its  character  what  it 
might,  was  only  of  a  few  hours'  standing,  and  that  they 
were  mostly  entire  strangers  to  the  administrators  ? 
The  baptists  cannot,  I  believe,  produce  one  instance 
of  their  giving  the  ordinance  with  so  little  delay ;  and 
they  cannot  produce  one  scripture  example  of  it  being 
denied  to  a  person,  as  is  the  custom  with  them,  for 
months  and  even  years,  after  he  has  professed  faith  in 
the  messiahship  of  Jesus.  These  plain  facts  demon- 
strate that  our  brethren  do  not  give  the  ordinance 
upon  apostolic  principles. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  our  Lord  and  the  apos- 
tles had  the  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits  ;  and  since  by 
this  gift  they  could  ascertain  at  once  the  sincerity  and 
piety  of  the  candidates,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  delay  the  rite  till  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  should  ap- 
pear.    To  this  I  answer : — 

1.  Then  they  did  not  make  credible  profession, 
but  actual    possession,  which    they   ascertained    by 


*  Infants'  Church  Membership  and  Baptism,  pp.  126,  127. 
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this  extraordinary  gift,  the  ground  of  their  adminis- 
trations. 

2.  If  those  who  had  not  the  gift  of  discerning  of 
spirits,  went  on  the  ground  of  credible  profession,  then 
they  would  have  delayed  the  ordinance,  as  the  mo- 
derns do,  who  adopt  that  principle.  Philip  had  not 
this  gift ;  because  he  baptized  Simon  Magus ;  and  yet 
he  did  not  delay  the  rite.  "  When  the  Samaritans 
believed  Philip,  preaching  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  baptized,  both  men  and  women."  Their  bap- 
tism is  immediately  connected,  in  point  of  time,  with 
their  believing  :  when  they  believed,  they  were  bap- 
tized. Philip  gave  the  rite  to  the  eunuch  imme- 
diately on  his  requesting  him,  though  an  hour  or 
two  before,  he  was  in  perfect  ignorance  of  Christianity. 
There  was  no  difference,  therefore,  as  to  the  time  of 
administration,  between  those  who  possessed  the  gift 
in  question,  and  those  who  did  not:  they  all  gave 
the  ordinance  as  soon  as  the  people  were  willing  to 
receive  it. 

3.  Jesus,  by  his  disciples,  baptized  more  persons 
than  John.  It  is  said,  all  men  came  to  him  for  bap- 
tism. (John  iii.  26  ;  iv.  1,2.)  These  words  must  de- 
note, at  least,  that  vast  numbers — many  thousands  — 
received  his  baptism.  If  these  were  all  saints,  what 
became  of  them  ?  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  there  was 
only  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.  (Acts  i. 
15.)  If  it  be  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  were  baptized,  resided  in  the  country,  the  diffi- 
culty is  removed  only  one  step ;  for  if  these  many 
thousands  of  baptized  persons  were  really  saints,  and 
were  scattered  through  the  villages  and  cities  of 
Judea,  they  would  form  a  great  number  of  churches  ; 
and  yet  we  have  no  mention  in  the  accounts  of  the 
travels  and  labours  of  the  apostles,  after  the  day  of 
pentecost,  of  their  ever  meeting  with  a  company,  or 
indeed  an  individual,  of  these  supposed  holy  people 
who  received  the  ordinance  in  the  life-time  of  Jesus. 
But  suppose,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  that 
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the  principal  part  of  those  who  came  to  Jesus  for  bap- 
tism, did  it  under  an  idea  that  he  would  found  a  glo- 
rious kingdom  of  this  world; — all  these  visions  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  crucifixion;  and  this  accounts  for 
it  why,  after  this  period,  they  are  not  to  be  found  ; 
the  death  of  Christ  would  be  the  death  of  their  dis- 
cipleship.  If  the  immense  multitudes  which  received 
the  baptism  of  John  and  of  Christ  were  all  pious 
people,  the  country  must  have  been  nearly  full  of 
saints.  And  yet  we  know  that  very  few  truly  re- 
ceived Christ  himself,  (John  i.  11,)  though  such  vast 
numbers  received  his  baptism ;  and  the  necessary  in- 
ference is,  that  but  few  of  those  who  received  the 
ordinance,  were  subjects  of  a  gracious  influence. 
Jesus  Christ  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  could  not  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  hypocritical  profession  ;  he  did  not, 
therefore,  require  real  piety  as  a  qualification  for  the 
ordinance. 

If  baptism,  as  our  brethren  contend,  be  not  included 
in  discipling ;  yet  since  we  have  produced  some 
thousands  of  examples  of  persons  being  baptized  the 
same  day  they  were  made  disciples,  and  not  one  in- 
stance of  the  delay  of  the  rite  can  be  produced ;  since 
Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  baptize  disciples, 
which  precept  intervenes  between  discipling  and 
teaching  ;  and  since  Christ  himself,  by  his  disciples, 
baptized  such  multitudes  on  their  coming  to  him;  we 
are  fully  warranted,  wherever  we  meet  with  disciples 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  take  them  for  baptized 
persons.  If  this  conclusion  be  not  supported  by  the 
premises,  we  may  give  up  all  reasoning. 

That  remarkable  passage  in  John  vi.  60 — 66,  must 
be  noticed  again.  "  Many,  therefore,  of  his  disciples, 
when  they  had  heard  this,  said,  this  is  an  hard  saying  ; 
who  can  hear  it  ?  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his 
disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  saith  unto  them,  doth  this 
offend  you  ?  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are 
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life.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not. 
For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  who  they  were 
that  beUeved  not,  and  who  should  betray  him.  And 
he  said,  therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can 
come  unto  me,  except  it  were  given  unto  him  of  my 
Father.  From  that  time,  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."' 

Now  here  are  many  disciples,  who  were,  of  course, 
baptized  persons,  that  did  not  believe ;  and  we  are 
told,  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  they  believed 
not ;  they,  therefore,  never  had  believed  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, were  not  believers  at  the  time  of  their  bap- 
tism. It  is  most  manifest,  then,  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  make  either  the  possession  or  the  professsion  of 
faith,  a  condition  of  baptism.  Not  the  possession;  for 
Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  at  the  time 
they  first  applied  to  him  and  were  admitted  as  disciples, 
that  they  believed  not.  Not  the  profession  ;  for  since 
our  Saviour  knew  they  believed  not,  had  he  required 
them  to  profess  faith  before  he  gave  them  the  ordi- 
nance, he  would  have  made  the  telling  of  a  lie  a  quali- 
fication for  discipleship,  which  we  know  was  impos- 
sible. And  what  is  very  remarkable,  these  disciples 
never  had  any  faith  afterwards;  for  we  read,  "P>om 
that  time  many  of  iiis  disciples  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him." 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  getting  over  this  ditR- 
culty,  but  by  denying  the  baptism  of  these  disciples. 
And  yet  most  of  the  baptists,  I  believe,  grant  that  the 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  bap- 
tized persons.  If  any  one,  however,  doubt  this,  let 
him  try  his  strength  at  the  argument  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove  it;  I  am  not  under  any  apprehension 
that  it  can  be  shaken.  This  passage  then  completely 
destroys  credible  profession,  or  any  profession,  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  ordinance.  The  fact  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  Jesus  Christ  admitted  to  baptism  and 
discipleship  all  who  were  willing  to  enter.  John  the 
Baptist  and  tiie  apostles  did  the  same.  When  admitted 
as  disciples,  they  were  taught,  and  required  to  repent. 
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believe,  and  obey.  Let  those  who  plead  tor  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  baptism,  produce  them.  I  can  find 
none.  I  have  given  examples  of  persons  receiving  the 
ordinance,  who  had  neither  christian  knowledge,  nor 
faith,  nor  forgiveness,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  holy 
life  ;  and  if  any  one  can  find  any  infants  more  unfit 
than  these,  they  may  forbid  them  water.  And  if  they 
think  the  ordinance  was  forbidden  to  any,  let  them  give 
us  an  instance.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  had  faith 
at  the  time  they  were  baptized  ;  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  faith  was  required  as  a  qualification.  Some,  we 
have  seen,  believed  not;  and  Simon  was  a  hypocrite, 
when  baptized  :  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  making 
unbelief  and  hypocrisy  qualifying  conditions. 

Some  will  dislike  the  broad  principle  here  contended 
for,  as  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  Admit 
all  into  the  church,  they  will  say,  who  choose  to  enter, 
and  you  will  soon  make  it  again  a  den  of  thieves.  No. 
Preach  pure  doctrine,  and  enforce  pure  discipline,  and 
the  church  will  remain  holy  ;  some  will  be  converted  ; 
and  those  who  stand  out,  will  soon  be  weary,  and  go 
into  the  world  again.  Our  Lord's  spiritual  doctrine 
was  the  cause  of  the  unbelieving  disciples  going  back. 
The  apostle  John  speaks  of  many  persons  of  an  anti- 
christian  spirit,  leaving  the  church :  ••'  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if  they  had  been 
of  us,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  continued  with  us  ; 
but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest 
that  they  were  not  all  of  us."'  (I  John  ii.  19.)  These 
people  were  in  the  church ;  and,  therefore,  were  un- 
doubtedly admitted  by  baptism  ;  but  the  apostle  gives 
us  to  understand  they  never  had  any  religion ;  and  as 
they  were  not  disposed  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  Lord, 
they  soon  deserted  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The 
great  evil  does  not  consist  in  making  easy  terms  of 
admission,  but  in  keeping  people  in  the  church,  when, 
after  a  fair  trial,  they  remain  unconverted. 

When  John  is  treating  on  the  ordinance,  he  employs 
a  figure,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  consistency  of 
free  admission  into  the  church,  with  the  preservation 
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of  her  purity.  He  compares  the  church  to  a  barn 
floor,  covered  with  wheat  and  chaff,  beaten  out  of  the 
straw.  The  iloor  wants  purgmg,  or  cleansing ;  and 
the  instrument  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  is  the 
fan  of  disciphne.  The  sheaves  are  to  be  brought  out  of 
the  field  of  this  world,  and  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the 
church.  It  is  here,  and  not  in  the  field,  that  the  se- 
paration is  to  be  made  of  the  wheat  firom  the  chaff,  the 
good  from  the  bad.  The  preachers  must  set  to  work, 
and  thrash  ;  and  when  they  have  thrashed  the  sheaves 
quite  clean,  the  governors  of  the  church  must  use  the 
fan,  and  blow  the  chaff  away.  The  thrashers  and 
fanners  must  both  work  with  care  :  if  the  former  lay  on 
too  lightly,  they  will  not  beat  out  the  precious  grain  ; 
and  if  too  heavily,  they  will  crush  it ;  if  the  latter  turn 
the  fan  too  slowly,  they  will  leave  too  much  chaff  in 
the  hea[) ;  and  if  too  quickly,  they  will  blow  away 
some  of  the  small  wheat.  Gathering  the  wheat  into 
the  garner,  and  burning  up  the  chaff,  is  an  after, 
and  a  finishing  process. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JUVENILE  DISCIPLESHIP  AND  HOLINESS.  — THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  GRAFTED  ON  THE  JEW- 
ISH; AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  TWO 
CHURCHES  COMPARED.— PRIVATE  BAPTISM  AND 
ANABAPTISM. 

The  severe  reproof  which  our  Lord  gave  the  dis- 
ciples, who  forbad  the  admission  of  infants  to  his 
presence  for  a  blessing,  his  gracious  declaration  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  receiv- 
ing them,  praying  for  them,  and  blessing  them,  show 
with  what  feelings  he  regarded  them ;  and  make  it 
hard  to  believe  that,  in  purifying  the  church,  he  drove 
them  all  out,  along  with  the  buyers  and  sellers.  (Mark 
X.  13—16.) 

Some  have  thought  that  the  kingdom,  in  this  pas- 
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sage,  means  the  church.  If  so,  the  membership  of 
infants  is  established,  and,  with  it,  their  right  to  bap- 
tism ;  for  our  brethren  do  not  deny  that  a  right  to 
membership  includes  in  it  a  right  to  the  ordinance. 
The  baptists  generally  suppose,  I  believe,  that  tlie 
kingdom  of  glory  is  intended.  Admitting  this,  it  looks 
rather  harsh  and  cruel  to  exclude  those  from  the 
church  upon  earth,  who  are  allowed  to  be  fit  for  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born  in  hea- 
ven. The  church  would  surely  be  a  more  eligible 
situation  than  the  world,  for  training  up  these  heirs  of 
immortal  bliss;  and,  however  spiritual  may  be  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  it  cannot,  we  may  hope,  be 
defiled  by  those  who  are  prepared  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  kingdom,  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  texts, 
means,  what  is  usually  called,  the  invisible  church ; 
and  it  must  be  granted  that  a  person  may  belong  to 
this,  who  is  not  united  to  any  visible  church.  But  no 
visible  church  has  a  right  to  reject  him.  The  thought 
is  revolting,  and  shocking,  that  the  church  may  shut 
her  door  against  the  children  of  grace  !  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  this  controversy,  which  of  these 
interpretations  be  adopted,  because  the  argument 
in  favour  of  juvenile  membership,  which  includes 
baptism,  is  pretty  clearly  deducible  from  any  one  of 
them. 

Some  have  felt  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  to 
evade  it,  have  denied  that  the  words  of  such,  mean 
the  infants  themselves:  adults,  resembling  little  child- 
ren, they  think,  are  the  only  persons  intended. 

The  following  words  prove  the  contrary  :  "  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein."  If  a  little  child 
cannot  receive  the  kingdom,  make  an  adult  as  a  little 
child,  and  then  he  cannot  receive  it.  If  the  qualities 
which  fit  an  adult  for  entrance  are  to  be  borrowed 
from  a  little  child,  they  must  qualify  the  child  equally 
with  the  adult ;  and  the  adult  cannot  enter  as  a  child 
does,  if  tire  child  do  not  enter  at  ail. 
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One  great  objection  which  our  differing  brethren 
have  to  the  baptism  and  membership  of  little  children 
is,  that  they  are  incapable  of  performing  any  religious 
services  acceptable  to  God.  It  will  be  conceded,  I 
hope,  that  God  himself  knows  best  what  services  are 
most  agreeable  to  him.  In  Matthew  xxi.  15,  we  read 
of  "  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  The  chief  priests 
and  scribes  were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto  him, 
Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ?"  These  devout  gentle- 
men thought,  it  seems,  that  the  house  and  service  of 
God  were  profaned  by  the  worship  of  these  little 
ones.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  passage,  the  opposers  of  infants  were,  in  this 
matter,  the  opposers  of  Christ,  and  that  in  both  in- 
stances, he  should  become  their  advocate?  "And 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  Yea;  have  ye  never  read.  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  per- 
fected praise?"  Here  the  lip  of  eternal  truth  hath 
decided,  not  only  that  infants  can  serve  God  ;  but  that 
their  services  are  perfect. 

"  Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary.  Praise  him  with 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  praise  him  with  the  psaltery 
and  harp  :  praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  pipe  ; 
praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs  : 
praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals :  praise  him  upon 
the  high-sounding  cymbals."  This  is  all  very  well  in 
a  Jewish  temple.  But  if  you  want  to  hear  his  praise 
sounded  in  perfection,  wait  till  this  is  all  over,  and  the 
christian  concert  commences  with  the  voices  of  chil- 
dren, babes,  and  sucklings.  This  melody  will  trans- 
port the  angels,  and  the  delighted  Saviour  will  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  perfect  praise.  And  are  these  little 
cherubs  to  be  cast  out  of  the  christian  temple,  because 
some  pious  adult  christians  happen  to  differ  from  the 
Redeemer  upon  this  subject  ? 

But  further :  these  children  are  called  disciples. 
As  our  Lord  was  making  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Matthew  (chap.  xxi.  9)  speaks  of  "the 
multitudes"  which  attended  him,  and  sung,  Hosanna, 
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etc.  The  singing  continued  as  they  marched  through 
the  city  to  the  temple,  and  was  renewed  in  the  temple 
v/hile  our  Lord  was  healing  the  blind  and  the  lame. 
Among  the  multitudes  there  would  be  mothers  with 
their  babes  and  sucklings,  and  children  of  all  ages. 
The  children,  as  is  natural  enough,  were  loudest  in 
their  rejoicings ;  and  this  led  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  to  censure  their  conduct  to  cur  Saviour.  (Verses 
14 — 16.)  Luke  has  informed  us  who  these  songsters 
were.  "  The  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  began 
to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice.  And 
some  of  the  pharisees  from  among  the  multitude  said 
unto  him,  Master,  rebuke  th.y  disciples.''  (Luke  xix. 
37  —  40.)  Here  the  whole  multitude  of  singers  are 
called  disciples :  and  among  these  our  Lord  has  par- 
ticularly mentioned  babes  and  sucklings,  as  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  perfect  praise.  Sweet  little  crea- 
tures !  I  think  I  see  their  eyes  sparkling  with  delight 
while  gazing  on  their  Saviour,  and  hear  their  seraphic 
voices  singing,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !  Though 
the  adults  had  more  knowledge  than  the  children,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  had  as  much  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity, humility,  and  affection. 

It  is  objected,  that  a  disciple  is  a  scholar ;  but  an 
infant  cannot  learn;  therefore  an  infant  cannot  be  a 
disciple.  This  is  arguing  directly  against  scripture, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  recognizes  infants  as  disciples. 
Our  Saviour  asserts,  as  a  fact,  that  babes  and  sucklings 
praise  God  :  and  if  they  can  do  this  without  being- 
taught,  they  can  do  more  than  any  adult  heathen  can 
accomplish. 

If  a  baptist  inquire,  how  can  these  things  be?  I 
answer.  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion, till  the  temper  of  his  mind  be  changed.  When  he 
shall  cease  to  despise  the  knowledge  and  services  of  little 
ones:  when  he  shall  delight,  as  the  Saviour  did,  to  wit- 
ness their  docility,  confidence,  and  love ;  I  believe  all 
his  prejudices  against  juvenile  discipleship  will  vanish. 
The  following  remarks,  from  Mr.  Baxter,  are  so  ex- 
cellent, that  I  cannot  withhold  them  from  the  reader. 
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1.  *'  Infants  can  partake  of  the  protection  and  provi- 
sion of  their  master,  (as  the  children  of  those  that  the 
Israehtes  bought,)  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  family 
and  school,  and  be  under  his  charge  and  dominion,  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  them  capable  of  being  disciples, 
2.  They  are  devoted  to  learning,  if  they  live  ;  howso- 
ever, they  are  consecrated  to  him  as  their  master,  who 
can  teach  them  hereafter  ;  and  that  is  yet  more.  3.  I 
wonder  you  should  be  more  rigorous  with  Christ  in 
this  case  than  you  are  with  men.  Is  it  not  common  to 
call  the  whole  nation  of  the  Turks,  both  old  and  young, 
by  the  name  of  mahoraetans,  or  disciples  of  Mahomet? 
and  why  not  we  and  our  children  then  by  the  name  of 
christians,  and  disciples  of  Christ  i*  And  when  a  man 
hired  a  philosopher  to  teach  him  and  all  his  children, 
were  they  not  all  then  disciples  of  that  philosopher? 
They  that  are  entered  under  him  as  their  master  for  fu- 
ture teaching,  are  at  present  in  the  relation  of  disciples. 
4.  And  truly  I  wonder  also  that  it  shoi^ld  go  so  current, 
that  infants  are  not  capable  of  learning.  There  are 
more  ways  of  teaching  than  by  preaching  in  a  pulpit. 
The  mother  is  the  first  preacher  to  an  infant,  instru- 
mentally.  Do  we  not  see  that  they  do  teach  them  partly 
by  action  and  gesture,  and  partly  by  voice  ?  That 
they  can  dishearten  and  take  oft"  from  vices,  is  evident ; 
and  they  can  teach  them  obedience.  And  what  if  the}^ 
cannot  at  first  learn  to  know  Christ  ?  Even  with  men 
of  years,  ihat  is  not  the  first  lesson.  If  they  may  be 
taught  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  rational  creature,  that 
is  somewhat.  And  if  they  can  learn  nothing  of  the  pa- 
rents by  action  or  voice,  yet  Christ  hath  other  ways  of 
teaching  than  by  men  ;  even  by  the  immediate,  inward 
working  of  his  Spirit,  Yet  it  is  not  needful  to  prove 
any  of  this  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  are  taken  by  Christ 
into  his  school  and  kingdom.  But  seeing  that  an  infant 
can  so  quickly  learn  to  know  father  and  mother,  and 
what  they  mean  in  their  speeches  and  actions,  I  see  no 
reason  that  we  should  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  can 
learn  nothing  of  God,  till  we  are  able  to  prove  it.  Sure 
I  am,  scripture  requireth  to  teach  children  the  trade 
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of  their  life,  in  the  time  of  their  youth ;  (as  early,  no 
doubt,  as  they  are  able  to  understand  ;)  and  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
And  sure  this  nurture  belongs  to  them  as  scholars  of 
Christ."* 

There  is  strong  proof  of  infants  being  considered 
disciples,  in  Acts  xv.  10 :  "  Why  tempt  ye  God  to  put 
a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither 
our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear '? "  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  been  very  successful  in  their  ministry  at 
Antioch,  both  among  Jews  and  gentiles.  Certain  pha- 
risees  who  believed,  insisted  that  the  gentiles  should  be 
circumcised  and  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  The  apostles 
and  elders  were  met  together  to  consider  this  question. 
Peter  rose  up  and  declared  how  God  by  him  had  given 
the  gentiles  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  their  being 
circumcised  ;  and  he  very  properly  inferred,  that  since 
God  had  saved  the  gentiles  without  their  being  sub- 
jected to  circumcision  and  the  ceremonial  law,  this 
yoke,  as  he  calls  it,  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  their 
necks. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  are  meant  by  disciples  in 
the  text?  The  answer  to  this  is,  the  gentiles,  whom 
the  pharisees  insisted  should  be  circumcised  ;  and  the 
infant  children  must  be  included  along  with  their  pa- 
rents ;  for  the  Jews  taught,  "  Except  ye  be  circumcised 
after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 
(Verse  1.)  Now  according  to  the  manner  of  Moses, 
the  parents  and  children  would  have  been  circumcised 
at  first,  and  children  only,  in  all  succeeding  generations  ; 
this  yoke,  therefore,  would  have  been  put  upon  the 
necks  of  infants  principally.  And  yet  the  imposition 
of  this  yoke,  according  to  the  apostle  Peter,  was 
attempted  on  none  but  disciples.  It  seems  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  the  apostle  Peter  considered  the  infants, 
as  well  as  their  parents,  disciples.  If  you  say,  nay  ; 
then  they  might  have  circumcised  the  infants  without 
imposing  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  disciples,  and,  of 

*  Infauls'  CLiirch  Membership  and  Bajitism,  pp.  22,  23, 
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course,  without  opposing  the  decision  of  the  apostles  ; 
for  they  only  protected  the  disciples.  Now  can  any 
man  believe  this  ?  I  think  not ;  and  if  not,  the 
apostles  evidently  decided  against  infant  circumcision 
as  well  as  adult ;  consequently,  infants,  as  well  as 
adults,  must  be  included  in  the  term  disciples. 

Mr.  Baxter  furnishes  another  unanswerable  argu- 
ment upon  this  subject.  "  If  Christ,"  says  he, 
"  would  have  some  children  received  as  disciples,  then 
they  are  disciples  ;  but  Christ  would  have  some  such 
received  as  disciples,  therefore  some  such  are  disciples. 
All  the  question  is  of  the  antecedent ;  and  this  is  plain 
in  Luke  ix.  47,  48,  compared  with  Matthew  xviii.  5, 
and  Mark  ix.  41.  He  that  receiveth  this  child  in  my 
name,  receiveth  me.  Here  observe,  1.  It  was  the 
child  himself  that  Christ  would  have  received,  2.  He 
would  have  him  received  '  in  his  name.'  Now  that 
can  mean  no  less  than  as  a  disciple.  When  they  are 
baptized,  it  is  into  his  name.  And  that  which  in  Luke 
is  called  '  receiving  in  Christ's  name,'  is  expressed  in 
Mark,  *  one  that  belongeth  to  Christ,'  and  in  Matthew, 
'  in  the  name  of  a  disciple.'  Though  some  of  these 
places  speak  of  infants,  and  some  of  others  ;  yet  com- 
pared, they  plainly  tell  you  this,  that  to  receive  '  in 
Christ's  name,'  and  as  '  belonghig  to  Christ,'  and  as 
'  a  disciple  of  Christ,'  in  Christ's  language,  is  all  one ; 
for  they  plainly  express  the  same  thing  intended  in  all. 
So  that  Christ  hath  encouraged  me  to  receive  children 
in  his  name.  (Luke  ix.  47.)  And  he  expounded  it  to 
me,  that  this  is  to  receive  them  as  belonging  to  him, 
and  as  disciples.  I  know  some  frivolous  answers  are 
made  to  this;  but  they  are  not  worth  the  standing 
on."* 

Mr.  Booth  gives  some  examples  of  children  being- 
mentioned  on  occasions  comparatively  trivial,  and 
wonders  they  are  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
baptism,  if  the  apostles  really  gave  them  the  ordinance. 
We  shall  show,  in  another  chapter,  that  they  are  often 

*  Infants'  Church  Membership  and  Baplism,  p.  22. 
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mentioned  as  the  subjects  of  the  rite.  One  of  Mr.  B.'a 
examples  is  taken  from  Acts  xxi.  3  —  6,  where  a 
number  of  children  with  their  parents  accompanied 
Paul  and  his  companions  out  of  Tyre.  It  struck  me, 
as  a  strange  circumstance,  that  these  little  folks  should 
walk  with  the  apostle  out  of  town,  kneel  down  with 
liim  on  the  shore  for  prayer,  and  then  take  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  him,  if  they  were  not  christians  !  This 
excited  my  curiosity  to  examine  the  passage  ;  and  I 
perceived  at  once  that  the  children  are  designated 
with  their  parents  by  the  term  disciples.  "  We  landed 
at  Tyre  ;  and  finding  disciples,  we  tarried  there  seven 
days  :  who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit,  that  he 
should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  we  had 
accomplished  those  days,  we  departed  and  went  our 
way  :  and  they  all  brought  us  on  our  way,  with  wives 
and  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  city :  and  we 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.  And  when 
we  had  taken  our  leave  one  of  another,  we  took  ship ; 
and  they  returned  home  again."  They  all,  cannot 
refer  to  any  but  the  disciples.  With  wives  and  chil- 
dren, must  mean,  including  them.  To  mark  the 
strong  affection  of  the  christians  at  Tyre  to  Paul  and 
his  fellow  travellers,  the  writer  states  that  they  all, 
wives  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  accompanied 
these  pious  visiters  out  of  the  city,  joined  with  them  in 
prayer,  and  then  parted  with  mutual  benedictions  and 
regrets. 

If  with,  in  this  passage,  does  not  signify  including, 
the  wives  as  well  as  children  are  excluded  from  dis- 
cipleship.  But  in  that  case,  what  inducement  could 
these  infidel  wives  have  to  attend  the  ministers  of 
Christ  out  of  the  city,  and  bid  them  an  affectionate 
farewell  ?  If  the  children  were  required  by  their  fathers 
to  attend,  I  hope  these  pious  husbands  did  not  compel 
their  ungodly  wives  to  pay  this  piece  of  respect  to 
the  servants  of  God  !  If  the  wives  and  children  were 
not  disciples  as  well  as  the  men,  the  scene  would  have 
been  more  worthy  the  pencil  of  Hogarth  than  the 
pen  of  an  evangelist,  to  delineate  it,     A  motley  group 
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of  saints  and  infidels,  honouring  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  with  their  attendance  out  of  the  city  !  kneeling 
down  together  on  the  road,  and  joining  in  chris- 
tian worship !  and  exchanging  with  each  other 
christian  salutations !  He  that  can  believe  it,  let 
him  believe  it. 

These  children,  then,  were  certainly  disciples  ;  and 
for  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  disciples, 
had  undoubtedly  received  the  ordinance. 

The  baptists  have,  then,  in  these  juvenile  disciples 
at  Tyre,  the  proof  of  infant  baptism,  which  Mr.  Booth 
judged  to  be  needful,*  and  which  he  seems  to  admit 
would  be  satisfactory.  It  is  true  the  word  baptism 
does  not  occur  in  this  passage ;  but  this  is  of  no 
moment,  so  long  as  the  ordinance  is  necessarily  implied. 
No  one  doubts  the  baptism  of  the  parents  :  and  why  ? 
Because  they  are  called  disciples,  joined  in  christian 
worship,  and  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  their  chris- 
tian friends.  But  their  children  are  united  with  them 
in  the  appellation,  and  the  acts  ;  we  have  exactly  the 
same  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  little  ones  were  bap- 
tized, as  that  their  fathers  were. 

When  we  have  given  our  brethren  the  evidence 
they  require,  we  may  hope  they  will  be  satisfied  and. 
thankful.  I  cannot,  however,  altogether  repress  a 
rising  fear,  that  when  they  cannot  deny  the  baptism 
of  these  children,  they  will  turn  round  upon  us  and 
shrewdly  remark,  that  they  are  not  called  infants. 
Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  again.  Let  the  objector 
consider,  that  the  mention  of  wives  and  children  among 
the  disciples,  very  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  several 
families  of  children ;  and  where  will  you  take  several 
families  of  children  promiscuously,  and  find  no  infants 
among  them '?  I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  conceded, 
that  there  were  infants  in  some  of  these  families,  unless 
some  very  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary  can  be 
produced.  How  will  a  baptist  friend  dispose  of  these 
infants  ?    Were  they  left  at  home  ?    What !  when  their 
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fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  all 
gone  ;  are  the  helpless  babes  left  alone  to  take  care  of 
themselves  '?  I  will  not  libel  these  pious  mothers  by 
indulging  such  a  thought  for  a  moment.  The  infants 
then  must  be  ranked  among  the  disciples. 

If  the  whole  of  these  examples  of  infant  discipleship 
cannot  be  overturned,  (and  I  think  every  one  of  them 
will  stand  a  pretty  severe  scrutiny,)  we  have  demon- 
strated two  important  particulars.  1.  That  children 
were  discipled  along  with  their  parents.  2.  That 
since  infants  may  be  made  disciples,  disciples  may  be 
made  without  any  previotis  teaching  ;  which  shows 
the  baptists'  interpretation  of  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  to  be 
incorrect.  A  third  point  is  proved  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  baptism  is  included  in  discipleship. 

In  judging  on  the  weight  of  the  preceding  evidence, 
the  reader  must  keep  in  mind,  that,  up  to  the  time 
when  our  Saviour  entered  on  his  ministry,  infants 
were,  by  divine  right,  members  of  the  church  of  God  ; 
and  that  he  himself  was  initiated  into  the  church  when 
an  infant.  AVhat  has  once  been  expressly  enacted, 
cannot  lose  its  authority  till  it  be  expressly  repealed. 
A  divine  law  is  not  to  be  cancelled  by  remote  inferences 
and  deductions.  Now  where  does  the  Lord,  or  his 
apostles  say,  that  infants  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
church  any  longer?  or  drop  a  single  hint,  in  any  form, 
to  that  effect  ?  If  our  Saviour  intended  to  exclude  in- 
fants, what  a  suitable  occasion  ofiered,  when  the  people 
were  bringing  their  little  ones,  and  the  disciples  re- 
buked them.  Upon  baptist  principles,  ought  he  not  to 
have  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples  ;  declared  that  children  were  not  of  his  king- 
dom, and  that,  instead  of  an  adult  receiving  his  kingdom 
as  a  little  child  does,  a  little  child  must  wait  till  it  is  of 
adult  age,  before  it  can  receive  the  kingdom  at  all  ? 
When  the  Jews  were  so  offended  at  the  hosannas  of  the 
little  ones,  what  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  their  noise,  and  bis 
determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  till 
thev  arrived  at  manhood. 
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All  that  our  Saviour  has  said  respecting  children  is 
perfectly  inexplicable  upon  baptist  principles,  and  is 
perfectly  clear  upon  ours.  Christ  received  children, 
and  blessed  them,  because  they  are  members  of  his 
kingdom  ;  and  he  commanded  the  apostles  to  receive 
them  in  his  name,  and  as  his  disciples,  because  they 
believed  in  him,  and  belonged  to  him.  Where  then  is 
the  power  of  rejection  lodged  ?  Has  any  church  on 
earth  any  power,  as  a  church,  but  what  is  conferred  by 
Jesus  Christ  the  head  of  it '?  And  is  it  credible  that 
he  can  have  given  any  church  authority  to  reject  those 
whom  he  receives,  and  whom  he  commanded  the 
apostles  to  receive  ? — those  who  believe  in  him,  belong 
to  him,  are  his  disciples,  and  have  received  his  king- 
dom ■?  Are  these  to  be  abandoned  by  the  church,  and 
turned  adrift  into  the  wicked  world  ? 

It  is  time  to  proceed,  and  inquire  in  what  light  the 
apostles  viewed  the  children  of  believers.  According 
to  the  system  of  the  baptists,  the  children  of  believers 
stand  in  no  other  relation  to  God  than  the  children  of 
unbelievers;  they  are  all  equally  excluded  from  the 
christian  church,  till  they  come  to  mature  age.  Is 
there  any  apostolic  authority  for  this  ?  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  apostle  pronounces  the  children  of 
unbelievers  to  be  unclean,  and  the  children  of  a  be- 
liever to  be  holy.  This  decision  was  occasioned  by  a 
question  which  the  Corinthians  had  put  to  the  apostle, 
respecting  husbands  or  wives  who  became  christians 
after  marriage,  whether  they  ought  to  continue  their 
matrimonial  connexions  with  unbelievers.  He  replies 
in  the  affirmative,  and  declares,  "  The  unbelieving 
husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving 
wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband  ;  else  were  your 
children  unclean;  but  now  are  they  holy."  (1  Cor. 
vii.  14.) 

By  holy,  here,  the  baptists  contend,  is  meant  le- 
gitimate. They  do  not  pretend,  however,  that  in  any 
other  place  in  scripture  the  word  has  this  meaning, 
or  that  the  apostle  might  not  have  used  another  word, 
VTMch  more  suitable,  had  he  really  intended  to  convey 
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such  a  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baxter  has 
shown,  that  in  nearly  six  hundred  places  in  the  Bible, 
M'here  the  same  word  occurs,  it  clearly  signifies  a 
separation  to  God,  This  argument,  I  should  think, 
must  be  decisive,  with  all  who  do  not  interpret  scrip- 
ture by  a  creed,  but  are  content  to  take  their  creed  out 
of  the  scripture. 

I  shall  assume,  then,  that  the  word  holy,  in  this 
text,  signifies  a  separation  to  God ;  and  this  destroys 
the  foundation  of  exclusive  adult  baptism,  which  is, 
that  all  children  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God, 
whether  their  parents  be  christians  or  infidels.  Now 
the  apostle  clearly  establishes  a  distinction  :  the  chil- 
dren of  unbelievers  are  unclean  ;  the  children  of  be- 
lievers are  holy. 

The  text  also  proves  the  right  of  children  to  church 
membership.  The  Jews  are  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  called  "  a  holy  nation ; "  and  this  designa- 
tion included  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents.  In 
like  manner,  christians  are  called  by  the  apostle  Peter, 
"  an  holy  nation;"  (1  Peter  ii.  9;)  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  apostle  Paul  for  including  their  infant 
seed  in  this  holy  community  ;  their  little  ones  have, 
therefore,  as  good  a  right  as  themselves,  and  as  Jewish 
parents  and  children  had,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
to  be  initiated  into  the  covenant  and  church  of  God. 
Is  not  the  proper  idea  of  a  christian  church,  that  of 
persons  separated  from  the  world  to  God  ?  How  can 
holy  children  be  separated  from  the  unclean,  if  they 
are  denied  admission  into  the  church  ?  Does  not  their 
spiritual  relation  to  the  head  of  the  church  demon- 
strate their  spiritual  relation  to  the  members  of  it  ? 
Are  not  children  of  one  common  parent,  brethren, 
and  members  of  the  same  family  ? 

All  the  members  of  God's  church,  both  among  the 
Jews  and  christians,  are  called  holy  ;  and  no  instance 
can  be  given  of  a  person  being  called  holy,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  visible  church  ;  the  inference  is 
undeniable,  that  holy  infants  belong  to  the  visible 
church  of  Christ. 
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If  those  who  are  separated  to  God  are  to  be  shut 
out  of  the  church,  then  the  members  of  the  church, 
though  they  might  be  denomuiated  "  a  holy  nation," 
could  not  with  propriety  be  called,  on  that  account, 
"  a  peculiar  people ;"  for  here  would  be  a  class  of 
persons  standing  in  the  same  holy  relation  to  God, 
and  yet  a  people  distinct  from  them.  If  the  members 
of  the  church  are  supposed  to  be  styled  "  a  peculiar 
people,"  not  on  account  of  their  relative  or  real  holi- 
ness, but  because  of  their  membership;  then  the  little 
folks,  if  shut  oat  of  the  church,  are  better  entitled  to 
this  appellation,  than  those  who  are  in  it.  For  a  holy 
people,  distinct  from  the  unclean,  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  church  of  God,  by  the  authority  of  God,  is  the 
most  singular  affair  we  ever  heard  of.  They  must 
be  a  peculiar  people  indeed,  when  they  belong  to 
neither  God,  nor  the  devil — the  church,  nor  the  world  ! 

"  But  the  text  says  nothing  about  baptism  !"  True. 
I  have  been  proving  their  right  to  church  member- 
ship. What  I  have  advanced  on  this  head  cannot 
be  overturned,  without  proving  that  the  word  holy 
means  legitimate ;  though  not  one  text  can  be  pro- 
duced where  it  is  pretended  to  have  such  a  meaning, 
and  though  six  hundred  texts  can  be  produced  where 
it  clearly  denotes  a  separation  to  God.  Having 
proved  their  membership,  I  shall  take  their  baptism 
for  granted,  till  our  brethren  admit  people  into  their 
churches,  without  the  ordinance.  They  seem  at  present 
to  be  going  the  contrary  way.  Many  churches  con- 
tend for  the  power  of  refusing  communion  to  'those,  to 
whom  the  ministers  have  given  the  rite. 

The  exclusion  of  infants  from  the  christian  church 
is  defended  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Jewish  church 
was  taken  down ;  and  that  the  christian  church  is  a 
new  erection,  upon  principles  which  do  not  admit  of 
these  juveniles  forming  a  part  of  the  family  of  God. 
But  was  the  old  church  abolished  ? 

In  Romans  xi.  17,  the  Jewish  church  is  called  an 
"  olive  tree."  This  tree  was  not  destroyed,  and  a 
new   one   planted.      "  Some   of  the   branches,"  it  is 
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true,  "were  broken  off;"  but  if  only  some,  then  some 
remained.  The  gentiles  when  brought  into  the  gospel 
church,  "  were  cut  out  of  the  olive  tree  which  is  wild 
by  nature,  and  were  grafted  contrary  to  nature,  into 
a  good  olive  tree :" — the  same  olive  tree  from  which 
some  Jewish  branches  were  broken ;  for  says  the 
apostle,  "  Some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  and 
thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness 
of  the  olive  tree."  The  reason  why  some  Jewish 
branches  were  broken  off  this  church,  or  tree,  was, 
"  because  of  unbelief."  But  their  unbelief  was  volun- 
tary, and,  therefore,  might  have  been  avoided ;  and, 
thank  God,  may  yet  be  cured :  "  And  they  also,  if 
they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  in." 
They  are  called  in  the  next  verse,  "  The  natural 
branches  ;"  and  when  restored,  "  shall  be  grafted  into 
their  own  olive  tree."  Instead  of  the  Jewish  church 
being  destroyed,  the  gospel  church  was  incorporated 
with  it.  Every  gentile  christian  is  grafted  into  the 
old  olive  tree,  or  church  ;  and  every  Jewish  christian 
is  in  his  own  olive  tree,  or  church. 

The  gospel  has,  unquestionably,  introduced  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  mode  of  culture  and  dressing  of 
this  tree ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  the  ordinances, 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  but  there  is  no 
change  as  to  the  members.  According  to  the  apostle's 
figure,  the  branches  denote  the  members  ;  and  none 
of  these  are  broken  off"  but  through  unbelief.  The 
unbelief  by  which  many  of  the  Jews  were  broken  off 
from  the  church,  was  a  voluntary  and  criminal  rejec- 
tion of  Christ.  Of  this,  infants  were  incapable ;  and 
as  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and,  therefore,  were 
not  broken  off,  the  children  of  these  believers,  being 
what  the  apostle  calls  "  natural  branches,"  would 
remain  in  the  olive  tree  with  their  parents.  And  as 
the  gospel  makes  no  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Greek,  the  children  of  believing  gentiles  must  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privilege. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  as  has  sometimes  been  the 
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case,  that  by  the  olive  tree  is  intended  the  invisible 
church,  I  answer,  then  the  branches  broken  off  were 
members  of  the  invisible  church ;  but  members  of  the 
invisible  church  are  persons  of  real  piety ;  and  did 
none  of  the  Jews  reject  Christ,  but  such  as  were  truly 
religious? 

But  the  christian  church,  it  is  said,  differs  very 
materially  from  the  Jewish,  in  many  important  parti- 
culars, which  involve  the  exclusion  of  infants.  The 
christian  church  is  gathered  by  ministers,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel ;  the  Jewish  church  was 
founded  by  the  magistrate  in  acts  of  state.  The 
christian  church  consists  of  believers,  who  of  free 
choice  assemble  together  for  the  purposes  of  receiving 
instruction,  executing  discipline,  and  observing  the 
ordinances ;  the  Jewish  church  did  not  admit  of  this 
liberty,  but  required  all  to  be  members  of  the  church 
who  were  members  of  the  state.  The  christian  church 
is  composed  of  persons  who  in  appearance  and  pro- 
fession, have  come  out  of  the  world,  and  engaged 
themselves  to  a  holy  life;  the  Jewish  church  was 
national,  including  "  the  children  of  the  flesh,"  as  well 
as  "  the  children  of  the  promise."  It  is  inferred  from 
these  differences,  that  though  children  were  members 
of  the  church  of  old,  they  can  have  no  place  in  it  now. 

There  is  much  error  mixed  with  some  truth,  in  ob- 
jections of  this  sort ;  a  little  discrimination  will  set  all 
right  again. 

The  Mosaic  constitution  was  an  alliance  of  church 
and  state.  But  infants  were  in  the  church  before  the 
time  of  Moses ;  and  therefore  before  this  alliance 
existed.  Abraham,  "  the  father  of  circumcision," 
was  a  prophet  and  priest  of  God.  He  circumcised 
none  but  those  born  in  his  house,  and  bought  with  his 
money.  If  the  word  house,  here  includes  all  his  male 
servants,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  constraint  was 
employed.  Under  the  constitution  of  Moses,  gentiles 
might  live  with  the  Jews,  without  being  obliged  to  be 
circumcised,  or  to  make  profession  of  the  Jews' 
religion;  and  the  law  of  circumcision  was  not  more 
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strict  in  the  patriarchal  age  than  under  the  Mosaic 
economy. 

Infants  were  by  this  rite  initiated  into  the  church 
of  God  in  Egypt,  when  the  constitution  of  the  church 
was  in  direct  oj  position  to  the  religion  of  the  state, 
v.hich  was  idolatrous;  for  we  read  exjjressly  that  "  all 
the  people  that  came  out  of  Egypt  were  circumcised." 
(Joshua  V.  4,  5.)  Here  then  is  a  church,  with  infants 
in  it,  which  was  called  out  of  the  world,  not  by  magis- 
trates, but  by  prophets  and  ministers  of  God ;  a 
church  which  was  opposed  to  the  religion  of  that 
political  constitution  under  which  its  members  lived; 
and  a  church  which  existed  and  flourished  for  many 
centuries  before  it  was  associated  with  the  state. 

In  these  respects,  the  ancient  church  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  christian,  which  was  some 
centuries  before  it  became  national.  The  baptists,  and 
some  others,  s]  eak  of  gathering  the  members  of  the 
christian  church  out  of  the  world  b\  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  as  though  they  thought  the  church  must  become 
anti-christian,  as  snon  as  it  should  take  in  the  greater 
part  of  a  nation.  Most  of  the  natir nal  churches  which 
have  hitherto  assumed  the  christian  name,  it  must  be 
granted,  have  done  little  credit  to  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
but  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  encourages  a  hope  of 
better  times  to  come.  Christianity  was  certainly  in- 
tended by  its  divine  Founder  to  become  national,  in  a 
much  more  extensive  sense  than  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions ever  were.  The  following  texts  will  prove  this 
point,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  every  unbiassed  mind. 
"  The  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that 

day  there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one 

And  there  was  given  him,"  the  Sen  of  Man,  "domi- 
nion,   and   glory,   and   a   kingdom,    that   all   people, 

nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him And  it 

shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ; 

and  all  nations  shall  flow   unto   it All   nations 

whom  thou  hast  made,  shall  come  and  worship  before 
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thee,  0  Lord  ;  and  shall  glorify  thy  name All  the 

ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  :  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 

before  thee He  shall  have  lominion  also  from  sea 

to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Yea,  all  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him  ;  all  nations 
shall  serve  him.  All  nations  shall  call  him  blessed. 
....The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you, 
and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 
. . .  .Many  nations  sliall  come,  and  say,  Come,  and  let 
us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 

and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths He  shall  sprinkle 

many  nations The  nations  shall  bless  themselves 

in  him,  and  in  him  shall  they  glory Many  nations 

shall  be  joined  to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 

my  people And  the  nations  of  them  which  are 

saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it."  (Zech.  xiv.  9; 
Daniel  vii.  14;  Isaiah  ii.  2;  Psalm  xxii.  27;  Ixxii. 
8,  11,  17;  Ixxxvi.  9;  Matt.  xxi.  43;  Micah  iv.  2; 
Isaiah  lii.  15  ;  Jer.  iv.  2  ;  Zech.  ii.  11  ;  Rev.  xxi.  24.) 

These  prophecies  and  promises,  to  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  add  many  more,  give  a  latitude  of  meaning 
to  our  Lord's  commission,  "  Go  ye  and  disciple  all 
nations,"  of  which  many  people  have  no  conception. 

As  to  the  power  which  the  magistrate  exercised  in 
religious  matters,  after  the  church  became  allied  to 
the  state,  it  did  not  amount  to  anything  considerable. 

No  gentile  who  lived  in  the  land  of  Israel,  was 
required  to  be  circumcised,  or  to  observe  the  religious 
festivals.  It  was  only  when  a  stranger  wished  to  join 
in  their  worship,  that  he  was  enjoined  circumcision, 
as  a  qualification.  (Exod.  xii.  43 — 18.)  The  law  of 
circumcision  was  exactly  the  same  before,  as  it  was 
after,  the  church  became  national,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  magistrate. 

The  penalty  of  cutting  off,  mentioned  so  frequently 
in  the  Mosaic  code,  is  often  threatened  as  the  punish- 
ment of  moral  offences,  which  any  well  regulated  state 
would  and  ought  to  inflict ;  and  when  connected  with 
Q 
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subjects  of  a  purely  religious  nature,  it  means  no  more 
than  excommunication  from  the  church,  except  in  a 
few  cases  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that,  in 
similar  cases,  a  christian  magistrate  has  not  the  same 
power. 

The  Mosaic  law,  it  will  be  said,  forbad  the  exercise 
of  any  other  religion,  and,  therefore,  was  founded  on 
principles  not  at  all  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  do  not  find  penalties  enforcing  any  reli- 
gious act,  except  circumcision,  and  these  existed  before 
the  time  of  Moses.  There  are  many  regulations  laid 
down  relating  to  worship,  and  many  religious  acts 
required,  which  are  not  enforced  by  civil  penalties. 
The  law  of  sacrifices  is  very  minute ;  but  when  the 
people  neglected  them,  instead  of  giving  the  magistrate 
any  coercive  power,  God  threatened  to  punish  them 
himself.  (Mai.  chap.  i.  and  ii.) 

Idolatry,  and  a  few  other  sins,  were  punished 
capitally  by  the  magistrate.  And  ought  any  christian 
country  to  allow  its  professors  to  relapse  into  such 
idolatry  as  was  practised  by  the  neighbours  of  the 
Israelites,  or  permit  idolaters  to  come  and  settle 
among  them,  and  practise  their  infamous  and  horrid 
rites  ?  If  some  of  our  gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
the  east,  should  wish  to  set  up  here  the  idolatry  they 
have  seen  practised  there,  ought  our  government  to 
permit  them  to  murder  their  aged  parents,  and  their 
helpless  oflspring,  because  their  new  religion  rer^uired 
or  permitted  such  sacrifices  ?  Must  our  magistrates  be 
mute  spectators  of  the  rise  of  heathen  temples,  and  of 
the  filthy  and  cruel  rites  performed  in  honour  of  these 
strange  gods  ?  Or  ought  such  things  to  be  permitted 
here  in  persons  who  had  been  trained  up  in  such 
practices,  and  who  might  wish  to  come  and  settle 
among  us  ? 

In  fact,  I  can  find  nothing  coercive  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  except  in  the  point  of  circumcision.  By 
this  rite,  a  person  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  true 
God,  initiated  into  his  church,  and  laid  under  a  re- 
ligious obligation  to  worship  him  by  the  prescribed 
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teremonies,  and  to  keep  his  commandments.  But 
after  this  rite  was  performed,  he  was  not  required  by 
bodily  pains  and  penalties  to  subscribe  to  one  article 
of  faith,  or  to  perform  one  ceremony  of  worship. 
The  case  of  an  adult  heathen  slave  being  compelled 
to  submit  to  circumcision  has  the  appearance  of  hard- 
ship ;  but  this  is  no  peculiarity  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
as  it  existed  for  many  hundred  years  before  the  church 
was  brought  into  alliance  with  the  state.  Besides, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  to  hurt  the  conscience  of  a 
man  who  might  disapprove  of  the  rite,  because  he 
was  not  required  to  perform  the  act  himself.  His 
master,  who  had  power  over  his  body,  performed  the 
rite ;  the  slave  was  merely  passive,  and  was  never 
compelled  by  coercive  means  to  say  or  do  anything 
in  religion.  If,  when  instructed,  he  disapproved  of 
the  religion  of  his  master,  he  had  only  to  avoid  any 
public  act  of  idolatry,  and  any  blasphemous  revilings 
of  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  he  was  safe. 

The  Jewish  church  was  not  so  national  as  to  include 
in  it  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Many  gentiles 
resided  among  the  Jews,  who  never  embraced  their 
religion;  and  all  the  excommunicated  were  out  of  the 
church.  If  fill  were  not  actually  expelled  whom  ihe 
law  denounced,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  law,  but 
of  the  officers;  and  if  the  wicked  were,  according  to 
law,  put  away,  the  church  was  pure  ;  for  as  it  was 
constiiuted  under  Moses,  the  Lord  calls  it  holy,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  call  it  carnal.  There 
were  undoubtedly  carnal  people  in  the  church ;  but 
the  church,  as  a  church,  was  not  carnal.  When  there- 
fore it  is  asserted  from  Romans  ix.  8,  and  other  similar 
texts,  that  God  permitted  persons  to  be  in  the  Jewish 
church  who  had  no  religion,  but  that  he  requires  tiie 
members  of  the  christian  church  to  be  holy  and  spirit- 
ual ;  we  answer,  that  God  required  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  church  to  be  holy  and  spiritual,  and  permits 
persons  to  be  in  the  christian  church  who  have  no 
religion.  The  former  no  one  will  dispute  ;  and  the 
latter  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  unholy  persons  were 
W  2 
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in  the  apostolic  churches  ;  and  by  the  parable  of  the 
tares  of  the  field,  which  directs  that  both  must  grow 
together  till  the  harvest.  The  character  of  the  chris- 
tian church,  however,  as  a  church,  must  be  like  that 
of  the  Jewish,  holy ;  and  this  may  be  maintained  by 
the  same  means — the  exercise  of  discipline. 

Upon  the  subject  of  choice,  there  was  no  more  con- 
straint put  upon  the  Israelites,  in  the  constitution  of 
their  church  under  Moses,  than  there  is  put  upon  us 
in  embracing  the  religion  of  Christ.  Moses,  as  the 
prophet  of  God,  convened  the  Israelites,  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  and  then  put  it 
to  their  choice,  whether  they  would  have  religion  with 
a  blessing,  or  their  sins  with  a  curse.  (Deut.  xxx.  19, 
etc, )  When  the  covenant  was  renewed  under  Joshua, 
the  same  plan  was  pursued.  "  And  if  it  seem  evil 
unto  you  to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom 
ye  v,-ill  serve  ;  whether  the  gods  whom  your  fathers 
served,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  llood,  or  the 
gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell :  but  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  And 
the  people  answered  and  said,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  forsake  the  Lord,  to  serve  other  gods."  (Jos. 
xxiv.  15,  16.)  Can  a  christian  be  more  free  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion  than  these  Jews  were  in  the 
choice  of  theirs  ? 

If  the  children  of  Jews,  during  their  minority,  were 
not  at  liberty  lo  choose  whether  they  would  be  of  the 
religion  of  their  fathers  or  not ;  the  rule  is  exactly  the 
same  as  to  the  children  of  christians.  They  are  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord; 
and  parents  are  required  to  have  faithful  or  believing 
children. 

I  cannot  find  any  such  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  the  two  churches,  as  to  justify  the  exclusion  of 
children  from  the  one,  when  it  is  admitted  that  by 
divine  command  they  were  included  in  the  other.  And 
I  would  just  suggest  here,  that  objections  of  this  sort, 
which  have  no  direct  proof  in  them,  but  derive  their 
force  from  remote  inferences,  should  always  be  looked 
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upon  with  suspicion,  when  they  are  opposed  to  any 
divine  institution  ;  because  it  very  commonly  happens, 
that  a  fatal  flaw  may  be  found  in  some  stage  of  the 
argument;  and  because  it  does  not  comport  with  the 
precision  of  divine  revelation,  that  what  is  clearly 
enacted,  should  be  obscurely  repealed:  and  this  obser- 
vation ought  to  have  the  more  weight  with  our  baptist 
friends,  who  are  perpetually  demanding  the  most  clear 
and  express  passages  of  scripture  from  their  oppo- 
nents, for  everything  which  is  opposed  to  the  baptist 
creed. 

Suppose  a  great  number  of  christians  to  be  driven  out 
of  a  heathen  country  by  oppression  and  persecution, 
(as  the  Jews  were  out  of  Egypt,)  and  to  become  a 
free  and  i.  dependent  people  in  the  country  to  which 
they  emigrate,  —  they  must  have  a  political  consti- 
tution of  some  sort ;  and  I  presume  no  one  will  deny 
that  they  have  a  right,  if  they  are  all  agreed  upon  it, 
to  make  their  laws  upon  christian  principles.  Sup- 
pose they  establish  Christianity,  just  as  Moses  did 
Judaism,  by  putting  all  sects  upon  a  level  as  to  civil 
rights,  and  leaving  each  at  perfect  liberty  to  manage  its 
own  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  doing  no  violence  to  any 
man's  conscience ;  can  any  advocate  for  religious 
liberty  and  church  independency  object  to  this? 
Though  Christianity  does  not  allow  magistrates  to 
persecute  and  destroy  people  on  a  religious  account,  it 
does  allow  their  interference  so  far  as  to  protect  and 
encourage  the  church;  "Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers." 

The  christian  church  does  undoubtedly  difter  from 
the  Jewish  in  many  points  of  importance ;  but  I  do 
positively  deny,  that  any  article  of  difference  can  be 
pointed  out,  which  involves  in  it  the  exclusion  of  in- 
fants from  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  privacy  with  which  infant  baptism  is  usually 
administered,  is  often  objected  to  as  opposed  to  the 
intention  of  the  ordinance.  A  public  profession  of 
Christianity,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  made  at  baptism  ;  and 
it  is  demanded  how  this  can  be  done  by  an  infant,  and 
Q  3 
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in  a  private  room,  where  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen 
persons  are  present. 

Christ,  we  admit,  is  to  be  confessed,  and  publicly 
too  ;  but  this  is  never  in  scripture  connected  with  the 
time  of  baptism.  I  cannot  find  in  the  New  Testament 
either  precept  or  example  in  support  of  the  practice  of 
administering  christian  baptism  in  public. 

But  though  the  publicity  of  the  ordinance  is  no 
where  in  scripture  required,  I  will  not  go  the  length 
of  saying,  that  its  performance  in  the  presence  of  the 
irreligious  aflects  its  validity.  To  our  brethren  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  make  the  business  as  public  as 
possible ;  because,  when  the  crowd  is  collected,  the 
administrator  has  a  fine  opportunity  of  declaiming 
against  infant  sprinkling. 

In  support  of  our  practice,  I  will  produce  some 
scripture  examples  of  private  administration.  We 
have  no  account  of  a  single  spectator  being  present  at 
the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  mul- 
titude could  not  have  been  convened  on  the  occasion, 
because  the  parties  themselves  had  no  thought  of  the 
ordinance  before  they  came  to  the  water.  No  unpre- 
judiced person  can  read  the  account  of  the  baptism 
recorded  in  Acts  xix.  1  —  7,  and  suppose  any  were 
present,  besides  the  subjects  of  the  ordinance,  and  the 
apostle.  The  baptism  of  the  jailer  and  his  femily 
could  not  be  a  public  affair,  for  none  of  ihem  so  much 
as  dreamed  about  it  before  the  earthquake  took  place, 
which  happened  at  midnight ;  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed,  we  are  told,  "  that  same  hour  of  the  night." 
(Actsxvi,  25 — 33.)  This  case  shows,  that  it  is  no  more 
necessary  for  the  church,  than  for  the  world  to  be 
present  at  the  ordinance  ;  because,  though  Lydia  and 
her  family  resided  in  the  city,  the  ceremony  was  not 
deferred  till  the  next  day,  that  they  might  witness  it. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  what  public  confession  do  the 
baptists  make  at  the  time  the  ordinance  is  administered  ? 
I  once  witnessed  the  immersion  of  two  persons  in  a 
baptist  chapel ;  but  they  made  no  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity at  all.     I  have  inquired  of  several  persons  who 
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have  attended  on  those  occasions  ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  heard  a  confession  of  faith  from  the  candidates. 
The  confession,  I  understand,  is  made  privately  to  the 
church ;  why  then  is  not  the  ordinance  administered 
privately  also?  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
candidate  to  make  confession  to  the  church.  Neither 
the  eunuch  nor  the  disciples  at  Ephesus,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  confessing  Christ  to  the  brethren ;  and 
though  the  jailer  might  have  spoken  his  experience  to 
Lydia  and  her  family,  the  apostle  dispensed  with  it: 
I  suppose  it  was  not  thought  important. 

What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  baptism,  that  it  may 
not  be  as  properly  administered  in  the  absence,  as  in 
the  presence,  of  wicked  people?  It  is  generally  viewed 
as  the  right  of  initiation  into  the  christian  church. 
And  must  the  act  be  invalid,  if  not  performed  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembly  of  God's  enemies?  Are  these 
the  only  legal  witnesses  in  such  a  case  ?  The  Jews 
initiated  males  into  God's  covenant  by  circumcision  : 
was  it  necessary,  when  a  man  was  circumcised,  that 
a  number  of  Jewish  and  heathen  men,  and  women  too, 
should  be  present  to  witness  the  ceremony  ? 

It  is  time  now  to  consider  another  [)oint.  The  bap- 
tists agree  with  us  that  the  ordinance  should  be  aa- 
ministeredbut  once  to  the  same  individual.  To  justify 
their  giving  of  it  to  adults  who  had  received  it  in  their 
infancy,  they  boldly  and  roundly  assert,  that  what  is 
called  infant  baptism,  is  not  christian  baptism.  If, 
then,  the  lawfulness  of  giving  the  rite  to  little  ones  can 
be  maintained,  the  sinfulness  of  the  practice  of  our 
differing  brethren  is  manifest.  Now  let  any  man 
seriously  weigh  the  evidences  in  favour  of  infants  which 
this  little  book  contains,  and  then  let  him  ask  his  heart, 
whether  they  amount  to  nothing.  Suppose  tlie  weight 
of  evidence  should  appear  to  be  someching  in  favour 
of  the  baptists,  this  may  be  a  reason  why  the  baptism 
of  a  child  should  be  deferred  till  it  is  of  adult  age,  but 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  a  person  who  received 
the  rite  in  infancy  should  be  subjected  to  it  again. 
For  if  there  be  some  weight  in  the  arguments  of  the 
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pedobaptists,  God  may,  for  aught  we  know,  accept  of 
their  performance  of  the  rite  as  sufficient,  though  it  be 
not  perfect.  In  this  case,  it  is  highly  presumptuous  in 
any  man,  to  pronounce  a  service  null, which  Heaven  has 
approved  ;  and  it  is  no  small  sin,  on  such  a  presump- 
tion, to  give  the  rite  a  second  time,  and  require  the 
subject  of  it  to  dissolve  all  his  pious  connexions,  and 
to  commence  again  his  religious  career. 

The  question  we  are  now  trying  is  not,  whether  the 
baptism  of  a  believer's  child  should  take  place  in  in- 
fancy, or  be  deferred  till  adult  age ;  but  whether  a 
person  who  has  actually  received  the  rite  in  infancy, 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  it  again  when  he  is  of  age  to 
determine  for  himself.  Now  I  contend  he  ought  not, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  made  out,  that  God  will  not 
accept  the  first  ministration ;  for  no  man  has  a  right 
to  reject,  whatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  the 
thing,  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  receive.  It  is 
not  enough,  therefore,  to  prove  that  baptism  had 
better  be  deferred  ;  but  in  the  case  of  its  actual  re- 
ception in  infancy,  it  must  be  proved  to  be  so  com- 
pletely null,  that  God  absolutely  rejects  it,  and  re- 
quires the  subject  to  receive  it  again  when  of  riper 
years. 

If  God  will  accept  of  none  of  our  services,  which  are 
tainted  with  imperfection,  who  can  do  a  work  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight?  The  apostle  makes  an  excellent 
remark  in  reference  to  an  imperfect  believer,  in  Romans 
xiv.  1 :  "  Him  that  is  vveak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye, 
but  not  to  doubtful  disputations."  There  was  room 
for  doubt  and  dispute  about  this  person's  faith  ;  but 
in  such  a  case,  the  apostle  directs  the  exercise  of  charity, 
rather  than  the  powers  of  disputation.  Since  faith  is 
as  important  a  subject  as  baptism,  the  above  advice  is 
quite  applicable  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

If  an  imperfection  in  an  ordinance  nullify  it,  what 
are  the  baptisms  of  our  brethren  good  for?  We  have 
shown  that  they  require  unscriptural  qualifications. 
Our  Lord  directed  the  apostles  to  baptize  people,  and 
then  instruct  them  in  the  whole  of  his  religion  •  the 
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baptists  instruct  people  in  the  peculiarities  of  Christi- 
anity, before  they  initiate  thera.  The  apostles  gave 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  the  baptists 
require  them  to  give  evidence  of  the  remission  of  sins, 
to  qualify  for  a  second  baptism.  The  apostles  pro- 
mised the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  a  privilege  subsequent 
to  the  ordinance  ;  the  baptists  require  the  possession 
of  this  as  a  title  to  it.  None  of  the  reasons  on  which 
the  ordinance  is  founded  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
apply  to  it,  as  performed  by  our  differing  brethren ; 
we  might  therefore  argue,  that  since  they  perform  the 
rite  on  other  grounds  than  those  on  which  it  is  placed 
in  the  New  Testament,  theirs  is  not  the  christian 
institute.  And  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  argument 
which  applies  with  half  the  force  against  infant  bap- 
tism, that  this  does  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
ordinance  is  given  to  adults.  I  would  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  adult  baptism,  with  all  these  imperfections, 
is  invalid,  when  given  to  those  who  had  not  received 
the  rite  in  infancy  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  when,  with  all 
these  unscriptural  conditions,  it  is  imposed  upon  those 
who  had  previously  received  it,  this  adult  washing  can 
avail  nothing ;  for  it  could  not  well  have  been  per- 
formed in  a  more  unscriptural  manner  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  then 
neither  is  this ;  and  if  t!iat  were  accepted,  this  is  un- 
necessary, and,  I  fear,  sinful. 

Our  baptisms  are  made  no  account  of,  because  those 
who  receive  them  are  supposed  to  come  short  of  the 
necessary  qualifications.  But  if  wo  are  blamable  for 
being  satisfied  with  less  than  scripture  requires,  are 
the  baptists  not  blamable  for  demanding  more  ?  Is 
it  not  as  dangerous  to  add  to  the  word  of  God,  as  to 
take  from  it  ?  If  we  err,  it  is  on  the  side  of  charity  ; 
but  if  they  err,  it  is  on  the  side  of  bigotry.  We  may 
spoil  by  overdoing,  as  well  as  by  underdoing ;  and 
if  our  ministrations  are  nullified  by  defect,  theirs  are 
equally  so  by  redundance. 

We  are  confidently  told,  "  Infant  sprinkling  is  no 
baptism."      The   objector   reminds   me  of  some  not 
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•over-charitable  professors  I  have  met  with.  Wheil 
one  of  these  gentlemen  has  received  a  real  or  supposed 
injury  from  a  christian  brother,  and  a  minister  has 
attempted  to  soften  his  resentment,  by  urging  those 
many  texts  which  require  us  to  forgive  our  brethren 
their  trespasses  ;  the  authority  of  all  these  passages  of 
holy  writ  has  been  cancelled  by  a  single  remark  : 
"  He  is  not  my  brother.  If  he  had  any  religion,  he 
could  not  have  treated  me  as  he  has  done."  Offend 
some  people  in  ever  so  trifling  a  point,  and  you  have 
no  religion.  Differ  in  some  small  matters  from  a 
baptist,  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  and 
yours  is  no  baptism.  Most  people,  however,  will  think 
that  a  slight  deviation  from  christian  rectitude  does 
not  make  a  man  a  reprobate  ;  and  that  some  little 
impropriety  in  the  performance  of  a  ceremony,  if  it 
could  be  proved,  does  not  annul  it. 

The  reasons  for  annulling  infant  baptism,  are,  1. 
The  little  ones  are  not  qualified  for  the  ordinance,  for 
want  of  faith.  2.  They  should  be  immersed  instead 
of  being  sprinkled.  Suppose  we  grant  this,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  (though  we  positively  deny  it  in 
point  of  fact,)  it  will  be  conceded,  we  presume,  on  the 
other  hand,  1.  That  the  minister  is  qualified  to  give 
the  ordinance,  though  an  infant  is  not  qualified  to 
receive  it.  And  2.  That  the  words  used  at  the  ad- 
ministration are  quite  sufficient,  though  the  quantity 
of  water  used  is  deficient.  The  irregularity  then  is 
partial,  not  total.  The  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether 
this  irregularity  be  sufficient  to  nullify  the  ordinance. 

(1.)  As  to  faith.  Simon  Magus  had  no  faith,  in 
the  sense  our  opponents  affix  to  the  word.  If  it  be 
said,  he  professed  faith  ;  I  answer,  and  what  then  ? 
The  favourite  text  urged  by  the  baptists  requires  the 
possession  of  it.  "  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest."  Now  they  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Simon  believed  with  all  his  heart ;  but  take 
him,  as  we  do,  to  have  been  an  hypocrite,  yet 
his  hypocrisy  did  not  nullify  the  rite  ;  for  though  the 
apostle  exhorted  him  to  repent  of  his  wickedness,  and 
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though  the  man  was  humbled,  and  besought  the  apostle 
to  pray  for  him,  and,  therefore,  was  probably  forgiven; 
yet  we  have  not  a  word  of  his  being  subjected  to  the 
ordinance  again.  Simon  had  no  more  faith  in  his 
heart  than  an  infant  has.  He  was  a  magician  by  pro^ 
fession.  He  was  astonished  at  the  miracles  he  saw 
Philip  work,  and  joined  himself  to  the  christians,  with 
a  view  to  get  into  the  secret.  When  he  perceived  the 
apostles  conferred  miraculous  powers  by  laying  on  of 
hands,  he  offered  them  money  to  convey  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  their  art.  It  is  plain  enough  from  the 
whole  relation,  that  his  sole  object  in  joining  the 
christians  was,  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  sorcery. 
If  an  infant  has  not  faith,  it  has  innocence  ;  but  Simon 
had  neither.  The  defect  in  Simon's  baptism  was  his 
own  fault;  the  defect  in  the  baptism  of  an  infant,  if 
there  really  be  any,  is  tlie  fault  of  the  administrator  ; 
and  this  ought  not  to  affect  the  subject  so  much  as  a 
fault  of  his  own.  If  the  greater  irregularity,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  the  magician,  did  not  afiVct  the  validitj 
of  the  ordniance  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  imagine  a 
lesser  irregularity  in  the  case  of  an  infant  should  make 
it  null. 

(2.)  As  to  the  quantity  of  water.  Suppose  immer- 
sion to  be  the  true  mode,  does  it  follow  that  the  ordi- 
nance is  void,  if  the  subject  be  not  plunged?  The 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  been  "  baptized  unto  Moses, 
in  thv?  cloud,  and  in  the  sea."  (1  Cor.  x.  2.)  No  one 
pretends  that  they  were  plunged  in  the  ocean.  This 
is  a  clear  proof  that  baptism  does  not  necessarily  imply 
immersion.  Other  examples  are  given  in  the  chapter 
where  the  mode  is  discussed. 

When  our  Saviour  was  about  to  wash  the  disciples 
feet,  Peter  modestly  declined  the  honour.  "  Jesus 
answered  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 
with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head.  Jesus 
saith  to  him.  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to 
wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit."  (John  xiii, 
8  — 10.      This  washing  was  a    sign   of   interest   in 
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Christ,  When  Peter  understood  this,  he  wished  the 
element  to  be  applied  very  liberally  :  but  our  Saviour 
informed  him  that  washing  the  feet  alone  was  quite 
sufficient.  Baptism,  like  this,  is  a  ritual  washing,  and 
cannot  denote  anything  more  important  than  an  in- 
terest in  Christ ;  if,  therefore,  the  application  of  a  little 
water  to  the  feet  be  a  sign  sufficiently  significant  of  so 
high  a  privilege,  the  application  of  it  to  the  head,  a 
much  more  noble  part,  must  answer  all  the  mystical 
intentions  of  baptism. 

Eites  and  ceremonies  are  not  often  annulled  in  con- 
sequence of  irregularity.  We  have  an  account  of  the 
circumcision  of  Moses'  child  in  Exodus  iv.  25,  26. 
Zipporah,  who  performed  the  rite,  was  an  unbeliever, 
and  appears,  both  by  her  speech  and  conduct  at  the 
time,  to  have  been  in  a  violent  passion.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  devotion  in  the  operator, 
or  of  a  dedication  of  the  child  to  the  Lord,  on  the  oc- 
casion. This  was  undoubtedly  irregular;  and  yet 
God  accepted  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  explicitly  settled  by  law 
among  the  Jews,  than  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  high-priest.  But  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
the  order  of  succession  was  disregarded,  the  office  was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  vilest  characters 
wore  the  mitre  ;  and  yet  our  Saviour  admitted  the 
validity  of  the  ministrations  of  these  irregularly  consti- 
tuted pontiffs. 

Arguing,  therefore,  on  the  supposition  of  the  bap- 
tists, tliat  there  is  an  impropriety  in  the  administration 
of  the  rite  on  infants,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  bap- 
tism is  null ;  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed,  has  been 
pretty  clearly  proved.  Whereas  the  nullity  should  be 
completely  established,  before  it  is  presumed,  without 
either  precept  or  precedent,  or  so  much  as  a  single 
hint  from  the  New  Testament,  to  subject  any  one  to 
the  ordinance  a  second  time. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  our  differing 
brethren  can  produce  no  clear  scripture  testimony  : 
the  practice  of  giving  the  ordinance  to  persons  of  other 
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communions,  when  it  is  understood  they  will  not  quit 
their  old  connexions,  and  join  the  baptist  churches. 
Some  baptist  ministers,  I  believe,  do  not  approve  of 
this ;  but  I  know  several  who  take  a  pleasure  in  doing 
a  kind  job  in  this  way,  for  their  neighbours.  View- 
ing baptism  as  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the  visible 
church  of  Christ,  and  our  baptist  brethren  holding 
this  sentiment  in  common  with  us,  I  cannot  see  how 
this  intention  is  answered  in  the  case  under  consider- 
ation. Suppose  a  Methodist,  for  instance,  has  been 
teased  about  believers'  baptism,  till  he  scrujtles  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  rite  he  received  in  infancy.  He  is 
told  that  Christ  was  baptized ;  that  it  is  plainly  and. 
solemnly  commanded ;  that  it  is  a  part  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  it  is  connected  with  salvation,  etc.  He  feels 
very  uneasy  ;  he  wishes  to  have  believers'  baptism,  but 
is  unwilling  to  leave  the  Methodist  society,  and  unite 
with  the  baptists.  A  baptist  minister  has  compassion 
on  him  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  and  gives  him  the 
ordinance.  What  church  is  he  baptized  into  ?  Not 
the  baptist;  that  was  not  expected.  Not  into  the 
Methodist;  for  he  was  in  that  before,  on  the  credit  of 
his  first  baptism.  What  religious  privilege  is  con- 
ferred by  this  second  administration?  None  what- 
ever !  and  not  another  word  need  be  said  in  proof  of 
its  being  unscriptural  and  unlawful.* 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  this  practice  is  ir- 
regular, and  its  justification  be  rested  on  the  plea  of 
charity.  But  does  it  require  any  great  stretch  of 
charity  to  suppose,  that  though  infant  baptism  may  be 
irregular,  it  may  yet  be  valid '?  A  baptist  who  can  go 
as  far  as  this,  will  see  no  occasion  to  administer  the 


•  I  knew  a  young  man,  a  Methodist,  ■who  was  haplized  by  an 
anti-pedobaptist  minister.  The  Lord's  supper  was  received  by 
the  baptist  church  that  day,  and  the  young  man  concluded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  thai  he  might  commuuicate  with  them.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken — he  was  jjositively  refused.  Can  an 
instance  be  produced  of  a  person,  baptized  by  an  apostle,  being 
denied  communion  with  an  apostolical  church,  when  he  had  done 
no  act  subsequent  to  the  ordinance  to  forfeit  the  privilege  ? 
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rite  in  an  irregular  manner,  to  persons  who  do  not  join 
his  church ;  and  he  whose  charity  stops  short  of  this, 
has,  I  fear,  very  little  to  boast  of.  It  would  be  truly 
charitable  to  advise  such  ai'plicants  to  go  home  again, 
and  muse  on  the  words  of  the  apostle :  "  Go  on  to  per- 
fection, not  laying  again  the  foundation  —  of  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism."     (Heb.  vi.  1,  2.) 

CHAPTER  V. 

EXAMPLES     OF     THE     BAPTISM     OF     BELIEVERS' 
CHILDREN. 

The  baptism  of  households  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, must  now  come  under  consideration. 

To  begin  with  Lydia.  It  has  been  objected,  on  se- 
veral grounds,  that  this  case  is  nothing  to  our  pur- 
pose. There  are  many  households  which  have  no 
children.  Lydia  might  be  a  single  woman,  whose 
household  consisted  of  servants  ;  and  whether  they 
were  servants  or  children,  they  will  not  serve  our  turn, 
it  being  evident  they  were  adult  believers,  since  Paul 
and  Silas  are  said  to  have  comforted  them.  (Acts  xvi. 
15—40.) 

The  editor  of  Calmet,  in  his  "Facts  and  Evidences 
on  the  Subject  of  Baptism,"  has  proved  that  the  word 
oikos,  when  spoken  of  persons,  denotes  a  family  of 
children.  "The  natural  import  of  the  term  oikos, 
'family,'  includes  children  of  all  ages.  In  proof,  I 
offer  you  fifty  examples ;  if  fitty  are  not  sufficient,  I 
offer  you  a  hundred;  if  a  hundred  is  not  sufficient,  two 
hundred  ;  if  two  hundred  are  not  sufficient,  four  hun- 
dred. I  affirm  that  oikos  very  often  expresses  the 
presence  of  infants  :  of  this  I  offer  you  filty  examples ; 
and,  if  you  admit  classical  instances,  fifty  more.  I  tell 
you  also,  that  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  in- 
stances have  been  examined,  and  have  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory."* 

*  Concluding  Facts  and  Evidences,  pp.  13,  14. 
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The  same  writer  shows,  that  when  the  sacred  pen- 
men inckide  servants,  slaves,  and  the  whole  domestic 
establishment,  they  use  the  word  oikia,  which  answers 
to  the  English  word  ''household,"  that  is,  all  who  hold 
to  the  house,  or  family.  The  term  used  in  Acts  xvi. 
15,  is  oikos.  The  passage  may  be  read:  "And  when 
she  was  baptized,  and  her  family."  Lydia,  then,  had  a 
family  of  children  ;  and  these  children  were  baptized  at 
the  same  time  with  their  mother. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  Philippi  was  not  the 
fixed  residence  of  Lydia;  she  was  "of  the  city  of 
Thyatira ;"  this  was  her  home,  where  the  goods  were 
prepared  for  the  market :  and  at  Philippi  she  had  only 
a  temporary  residence,  as  "  a  seller  of  purple."  Atten- 
tion to  this  will  remove  some  difficulties,  which  have 
been  opposed  to  our  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

1.  It  has  been  demanded,  if  Lydia  were  a  married 
woman,  why  have  we  no  account  of  her  husband  ? 
The  account  says,  she  had  an  oikos,  a  family  of 
children ;  and  I  hope  this  statement  is  not  to  be  dis- 
credited, because  her  husband  is  not  mentioned.  On 
the  supposition,  however,  that  she  was  a  married 
woman,  the  omission  of  her  husband's  name  is  easily 
accounted  for;  he  was  not  at  Philippi,  but  at  home,  at 
Thyatira,  superintendmg  the  manufactory. 

2.  As  the  purple  dye  would  be  prepared  for  market 
at  the  home  establishment,  "  the  brethren"  could  not 
be  Lydia's  servants,  employed  in  manufacturing  the 
article,  as  some  have  supposed. 

3.  In  the  apostle's  epistle  to  the  church  ofEphesus, 
there  is  no  salutation  of  his  hostess,  nor  any  reference 
to  her,  or  any  part  of  her  family.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  ;  because  he  is  so  particular  in  his  epistles, 
in  mentioning  his  old  friends  by  name.  Suppose  she 
resided  in  Philippi  only  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  her  purple ;  and  then  returned 
home,  the  omission  is  accounted  for;  otherwise  it  is 
inexplicable. 

4.  Thyatira  was  situated  at  a  great  distance  from 
Philippi.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  a  woman, 

R  2 
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past  the  meridian  of  life,  would  take  a  long  journey 
with  her  family  and  goods,  and  be  busily  employed  in 
trade.  If  she  were  young,  or  but  middle  aged,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  her  family  would  be  grown  up. 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  therefore,  make  it 
probable  that  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  were 
infants. 

There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  brethren,  men- 
tioned in  verse  40,  were  the  sons  or  servants  of  Lydia; 
all  the  evidence  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
After  the  conversion  of  Lydia,  the  apostle  and  his 
companions  held  public  meetings  for  "  many  days," 
(ver.  16,  18,)  before  they  were  cast  into  i)rison.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  many  were  converted  at  these 
meetings  ;  especially^  as  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Philippi,  represents  them  as  having  lived  in 
"fellowship  in  the  gospel  from  the  first."  (Philip,  i.  5.) 
These  brethren,  as  soon  as  they  knew  of  his  release 
from  prison,  would  very  naturally  resort  to  his  lodgings, 
where  he  gave  them  his  farewell  benediction,  and  de- 
parted. 

But  we  know  there  were  brethren  in  the  house  of 
Lydia,  who  were  neither  her  sons  nor  servants.  "  We 
read  in  this  chapter,  verse  3,  Paul  would  have  Timothy 
*  to  go  forth  with  him ;'  and  no  doubt  but  Timothy 
did  go  forth  with  him  ;  and  they,  that  is,  Paul,  Silas, 
and  Timothy,  went  through  the  cities  :  they  came  by 
Mysia — to  Troas.  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul — 
and  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  we  [I,  Luke,  the 
writer,  being  one]  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia. 
"We  came  to  Samothracia  —  to  Philippi  — '  and  we  were 
in  that  city  certain  days.'  '  And  on  the  sabbaths, 
we  went  out  to  the  Proseucha — we  sat  down,  and 
spake  to  the  women  —  Lydia  constrained  us  to  come  to 
her  house,  and  abide  there.'  Now,  who  were  this  we, 
and  this  us,  if  not,  1.  Paul,  2.  Silas,  3.  Timothy,  and 
4.  Luke?  The  whole  company,  being  four,  lodged 
at  Lydia's.  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to 
prayer  —  a  damsel  having  a  spirit  of  divination,  met  us, 
and  followed  Paul  and  us — many  days.'     Her  masters 
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caught  Paul  and  Silas: — consequently  Timothy  and 
Luke  remained  at  Lydia's.  And  when  Paul  and 
Silas  were  delivered  from  prison,  they  went  to  their 
abode  at  Lydia's,  and  there  met  '  the  brethren' 
Timothy  and  Luke,  from  whom  they  had  been  se- 
parated one  night."* 

Still  it  will  be  urged,  There  is  no  positive  proof 
that  there  were  infants  in  the  family  of  Lydia.  True  ; 
but  here  is  positive  proof  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  of  the  baptism  of  a  family  of  children,  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of  their  parent,  with- 
out a  hint  being  dropped  respecting  their  faith,  con- 
version, or  consent ;  though  the  account  contains  a 
detail  of  the  parent's  conversion,  in  such  a  way,  that 
their  conversion  could  not  well  have  escaped  notice, 
had  it  actually  taken  place.  We  have  seen  that  the 
presumptive  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  junior 
branches  of  the  family  being  very  young  ;  but  the 
point  of  importance  is,  to  give  an  example  of  the  bap- 
tism of  a  believers'  child,  without  either  faith  or 
piety  being  required  as  a  condition,  or  so  much  as 
hinted  at,  as  an  accompaniment.  On  this  question, 
the  age  of  a  child  is  of  no  consequence  whatever;  the 
reason  of  the  thing  making  it  quite  as  lawful  to  baptize 
an  infant,  as  a  child  of  any  age,  without  faith. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  by  the  baptists, 
that  any  adults  were  baptized,  of  whose  faith  we  have 
not  good  proof;  for  this  would  destroy  the  whole  fabric 
of  believers'  baptism.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
children  baptized,  of  whose  faith  we  have  no  proof  at 
all ;  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  children  were  not 
baptized  by  the  apostles  on  the  same  ground  as  adults. 
If  the  sacred  writers  have  taken  care  to  apprize  us  of 
the  previous  faith  of  all  the  adults  who  received  bap- 
tism, in  order  that  succeeding  ministers  might  not 
mistake  in  giving  the  ordinance  to  an  adult  unbeliever  ; 
did  it  not  equally  behove  them,  if  they  required  the 
same  qualification  in  children,  to  use  the  same  care  in 

*  Facts  and  Evidences — in  three  addit.  Let.,  p.  40. 
R    3 
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notifying  their  faith  with  the  record  of  their  reception 
of  the  ordinance?  and  as,  in  fact,  they  have  not  done 
this,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that  faith  in 
children  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  ? 

But,  say  some,  the  children  of  Lydia  might  be  adult 
believers,  for  the  text  does  not  say  they  were  not. 
Ay  !  and  they  might  be  like  lord  Monboddo's  men, 
having  tails  projecting  from  their  posteriors  ;  for  the 
text  does  not  say  they  had  not !  If  we  are  at  liberty 
to  impute  to  scripture  characters  everything  that  is 
not  denied  of  them,  where  shall  we  slop  ?  To  be  sure, 
if  any  text  had  said  that  no  child  ought  to  be  baptized 
before  it  becomes  a  believer,  we  should,  on  the  credit 
of  such  a  text,  admit  that  all  the  children  baptized  by 
the  apostles,  were  believers  at  the  time,  though  their 
faith  were  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  their  bap- 
tism. But  faith  is  never,  in  the  New  Testament,  made 
a  condition  of  the  ordinance. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  family  of  Lydia,  there  is  not 
only  no  account  of  their  faith,  or  pieiy,  but  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  they  had  neither.  The  v\riter 
has  detailed  the  conversion  of  the  mother,  as  well  as 
recorded  her  baptism;  and  had  the  children  been  con- 
verted too,  he  could  not  well  have  avoided  some 
notice  of  it. 

The  history  stands  thus:  "And  on  the  sabbath 
days  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made;  and  we  sat  down,  and 
spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thiiher.  And 
a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of 
the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  worshipped  God,  heard 
us;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spokai  of  Paul.  And 
when  she  was  baptized,  and  her  household,  she  be- 
sought us,  saying,  if  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there. 
And  she  constrained  us."  (Acts  xvi.  13  —  Id. 

"  The  first  remark  on  this  passage  is,  that,  so  far  as 
it  refers  to  Lydia,  it  is  throughout,  m  the  singular 
number:  her  heart  was  opened, — her's  only;  not  to 
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believe,  but  to  attend  to  the  things  spoken :  she  be- 
sought us,  —  saying,  if  ye  have  judged  rae  to  be  faith- 
ful;—  come  into  my  house:  and  she  constrained  us. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  one  of  her  family,  in  con- 
junction with  herself : — no  allusion  to  any  such  occurs. 
She  does  not  say,  '  gentlemen,  come  into  our  house  : 
we  will  en.leavonr  to  make  it  as  agreeable  to  you  as 
we  can.'  Nothing  of  this  ;  neither  is  any  person  of 
her  family  marked  as  attending  to  the  discourses  of 
Paul:  —  nor  as  resorting  with  her  to  this  Proseucha, 
where  Paul  discoursed. 

"  In  fact,  we  should  never  have  known  that  she  had 
a  family,  were  they  not  incidentally  mentioned,  as  ac- 
companying her  in  baptism:  'And  when  she  was 
baptized,  with  her  family.'  Insert  her  baptism,  we 
find  her  family :  omit  her  baptism,  she  has  no  family 
recorded  :  the  act  of  her  baptism  cannot  be  separated 
from  that  of  her  family.  Now,  if  her  fmiily  were  of 
mature  age,  capable  of  attention  to  the  word  spoken, 
how  is  it,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  together  with 
her,  as  atlendin//,  since  they  are  mentioned  together 
with  her  as  receiviny  baptism  ?  How  is  it,  that  they, 
having  received  baptism  together  with  her,  do  not  con- 
cur in  her  invitatiju  of  their  spiritual  fathers  ?  Their 
non-age,  only,  can  explain  this.  And,  this, — that 
those  who  are  not  marked  as  having  attended  to  the 
word,  should  nevertheless  be  marked  as  receiving  bap- 
tism, has  appeared  to  the  baptists  themselves  so  unac- 
countable, that  they  have  taken  different  ways  to 
account  for  it ;  which,  after  all,  they  have  not  accom- 
plished ;  for  a  clearer  instance  to  warrant  the  baptism 
of  those  (children)  who  have  not  attended  to  the  word 
preached,  there  cannot  be.  In  like  manner,  they  have 
taken  different  ways  to  characterize  the  brethren  men- 
tioned, in  verse  40.  '  They  were  sons  of  Lydia,'  say 
some,  —  but  scripture  says  nothing  of  her  having  any 
sons."* 

The  case  of  the  jailer,  recorded  in  the  same  chapter, 

•  Facts  and  Evidences,  in  three  addit.  Let.,  p.  39. 
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must  next  be  considered.  "  He  said,"  to  Paul  and 
Silas,  "Sirs,  what  must  1  do  to  be  saved"?  And  they 
said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  and  thy  house.  And  they  spake  unto  him 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house. 
And  he  took  them  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and 
washed  their  stripes  ;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  all 
his  straightway.  And  when  he  had  brought  them 
into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before  them,  and  rejoiced, 
believing  in  God  with  all  his  house."  (Acts  xvi. 
30  —  34. 

A  baptist  will  immediately  suggest  to  me,  if  all  the 
family  of  the  jailer  received  the  ordinance,  they  are  all 
noticed  as  believers  ;  the  account,  therefore,  he  thinks, 
is  more  favourable  to  his  cause,  than  to  ours. 

The  word  j)a?ioiki,  "  with  all  his  house,"  is  con- 
nected with  his  rejoicing,  and  not  with  his  believing. 
Egalliasato 2)cinoilii jyepisteukos to  Theo, "He rejoiced 
with  all  his  house,  believing,  or,  having  believed  in 
God."  The  original,  answering  to  the  words,  with  all 
his  house,  is  but  one  word,  an  adverb.  We  have  not 
a  single  English  word  which  will  properly  and  fully 
express  the  meaning  oipanoiTii.  Some  have  rendered 
it,  housely;  others,  domestically.  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  passage  is,  "  He  rejoiced  at  the  head  of  his 
family,  having  believed  in  God."  Here  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  the  children's  faith,  but  only  of  the  father's. 
This  is  another  example  of  a  family  of  children  being 
baptized,  at  the  same  time  with  their  parent,  without  a 
word  being  said  as  to  their  spiritual  qualifications, 
although  the  conversion  and  faith  of  their  parent  are 
related  at  large.  Had  the  children  been  really  con- 
verted along  with  their  father,  some  notice  of  it  could 
not  well  have  escaped  the  sacred  writer  in  his  account 
of  the  change  wrought  in  the  mind  of  their  father; 
especially  as  he  has  not  forgotten  to  relate  their  bap- 
tism along  with  his.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  jailer's 
baptism  is  explained  by  the  information,  that  he  be- 
lieved in  God,  washed  the  stripes  of  God's  ministers, 
and  set  meat  before  them ;  but  we  have  no  explana- 
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tion  of  the  baptism  of  the  children,  unless  we  can  find 
it  in  tlie  faith  of  their  parent :  this,  and  this  only, 
solves  the  difficulty;  and  to  find  this  solution  we  do 
not  travel  out  of  the  record. 

As  to  whether  there  were  infants  in  this  family, 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  on  either  side  ;  and 
for  reasons  already  assigned,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  in- 
quire. If  the  faith  of  the  father  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  baptism  of  a  child  of  six  or  ten  years  old,  it 
must  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  baptism  of  an  in- 
fant. 

But  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  the  circum- 
stances strongly  support  the  conclusion,  that  there 
were  infants  in  tlie  family.  The  word  all,  is  applied  to 
them,  and  "  scripture  uses  this  word  to  import  many — 
numerous:  the  appUcation  of  this  word  to  families, 
deserves  notice.  There  is  no  occasion  to  quote  such 
passages  as  '  all  the  world  is  gone  after  him ;'  '  all  the 
world  wondered  after  the  beast:'  it  imports  many,  in 
lesser  numbers;  as  'his  mother,  Mary,  and  his 
brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas,  and 
his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us "?'  Admitting  an 
equal  number  of  sisters  as  of  brethren,  it  makes  eight ; 
a  large,  or  numerous  fomily.  The  story  of  the  believ- 
ing jailer,  deserves  close  examination  ;  for,  if  we  in- 
vestigate it,  we  shall  find  that  he  could  not  be  an  old 
man ;  but  rather  in  the  hey-day  of  life.  His  first  in- 
tention after  the  earthquake  —  'he  drew  his  sword, 
and  would  have  killed  himself — is  not  the  character 
of  age,  which  usually  takes  events  more  coolly,  and  is 
much  more  delibeiate  in  its  determinations.  The 
action  is  that  of  a  fervid  mind.  In  like  manner,  'he 
called  for  lights,  and  sprang  in  :'  the  original  well  ex- 
presses the  strenuous  action  of  a  robust  boJy  ;  of  a  man 
in  the  vigour  of  life:  here  is  no  decrepitude;  no  old 
age,  with  creeping  steps,  doing  its  utmost  to  advance 
with  some  rapidity  :  it  is  the  vehement  burst  of  a  man 
in  his  full  strength :  yet  this  man  had  a  numerous 
family.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  soldier  : — soldiers 
seldom  marry  very  early  in  life :  his  numerous  family, 
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then,  according  to  nature,  must  have  contained  young 

children/'* 

Suppose  his  family  rejoiced  with  him,  there  might 
still  be  infants  in  it.  "Have  you  never  read,  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise  ?'' 

An  objection  is  founded  on  verse  32,  "  And  they 
spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that 
were  in  his  house."  Tliey  would  not  preach,  it  is  said, 
to  infants;  and  since  they  spake  to  all  in  the  house 
there  could  be  no  infants  in  it. 

Suppose  a  minister  preaching  to  a  large  assembly 
from  Romans  iii.  23 — 24.  He  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  word  all,  and  insists  upon  it  more  than  once,  in 
his  application,  that  all  present,  (all  that  are  in  the 
house,)  have  sinned  against  God,  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed  ;  and  exhorts  very  earnestly  all  of  them  who 
have  not  obtained  justification  through  faith  in  Christ, 
to  apply  to  the  Saviour  without  delay.  The  discourse 
is  printed.  Some  time  aiterward,  certain  circum- 
stances make  it  very  important  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Such-a-one's  infant  was  taken  to  church  that  day. 
An  old  lady,  who  sat  in  the  next  pew,  is  almost 
positive  she  saw  it  in  the  mother's  lap.  Another 
cannot  recollect  seeing  it,  and  believes  it  was  not 
there.  A  witty  rogue  desires  them  to  be  silent  for  a 
minute,  and  he  will  prove,  from  the  sermon,  that  the 
infant  could  not  be  present.  "  You  will  please  to 
observe,""  says  he,  "  the  minister  says  in  this  discourse, 
'  All  present  have  sinned  against  God  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.'  But  you  all  know  an  infant  could 
not  have  sinned  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ;  it  follows 
that,  since  all  the  congregation  had  thus  sinned,  there 
could  not  have  been  an  infant  among  them.  Again, 
he  says,  '  I  earnestly  exhort  all  present,  who  have  not 
obtained  justification  through  faith  in  Christ,  to  apply 
to  the  Saviour,  without  delay.'  Suppose  an  infant 
were  present,  it,  of  course,  was  not  justified  by  faith; 

*  Facts  and  Evidences,  in  a  second  Let.,  pp.  30—32. 
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it  must,  therefore,  be  included  among  the  all,  whom  he. 
exhorted  to  seek  the  Saviour.  But  a  gentleman  of 
his  learning,  discrimination,  and  piety,  would  not 
exhort  an  infant,  who  could  not  understand  a  word  he 
said,  to  seek  salvation.  You  may,  therefore,  rest  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  infant  entered  the  church  door 
that  day!     Q.  E.D." 

We  know  it  is  customary  with  some  parents  to  take 
their  infiiuts  with  them  to  public  worship.  We  know 
it  is  also  customary  to  say,  "  The  minister  addressed 
the  congregation  upon  such  a  subject."  Would  it 
not  be  ridiculous  to  say,  "  He  addressed  the  whole 
congregation,  except  infants  and  idiots?"  Would  not 
the  man  be  taken  for  an  idiot  who  should  think  it 
necessary  to  express  these  exceptions  ?  A  more 
puerile  objection  was  never  started. 

But  though  this  verse  makes  nothing  for  our  baptist 
brethren,  it  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  against 
them.  The  term  rendered  liouse,  in  this  verse,  is  not 
the  same  that  is  used  in  verses  31,  34;  it  is  oikia, 
and  is  of  larger  signification  than  oikos.  In  verse  31, 
the  persons  of  which  the  family  consisted  is  intended. 
—  the  parent  and  children ;  in  verse  34,  o'tkos  denotes 
that  part  of  the  premises  which  was  occupied  by  the 
family.  The  oikia  in  verse  32,  includes  the  whole  of 
the  premises ;  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  servants 
and  prisoners,  as  well  as  those  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  family.*  The  distinction  between  the  two 
words  is  sufficiently  marked  in  this  passage  :  "  They 
spake  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  all  that  were  in  the 
oikia."  And  where  did  they  speak  to  them  ?  Not 
out  of  doors,  to  be  sure;  for  we  read  of  its  being 
midnight,  and  of  lights  being  called  for:  preaching  and 
baptizing  were  in  the  oikia  ;  and  after  these  were  over, 
we  read  that  the  jailer  brought  Paul  and  Silas  into  his 
oikos.  But  how  could  he  bring  them  into  his  oikos 
at  the  conclusion  of  tiiese  services,  if  both  were  per- 

*  Soo  the  distinction  between  tliesc  two  words,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  this  controversy,  discussed  in  a  masterly  manner,  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  "  Facts  and  Evidences  on  the  Subject  of  Baptism." 
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formed  in  it?  The  religious  services  were  undoubt- 
edly performed  in  the  prison  ;  and  as  all  that  were  in 
the  oikia,  upon  the  premises,  are  marked  as  being 
present  at  the  preaching,  this  all,  must  include  the 
servants  and  prisoners,  with  the  family. 

Now  I  wish  the  baptists  would  consider  this  se- 
riously :  —  though  the  servants  and  prisoners  together, 
must  have  amounted  to  several  persons ;  and  though 
the  family,  as  we  have  seen,  was  undoubtedly  nume- 
rous ;  yet  we  do  not  read  of  any  one  besides  him  and 
all  his  being  baptized.  If  we  suppose,  with  a  baptist, 
that  the  whole  of  the  jailer's  family  were  converted 
under  this  sermon,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar circumstances  which  the  history  of  the  church  has 
furnished,  that  the  work  of  conversion  should  stop 
just  there  ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  family  left ;  not 
one  of  all  the  rest  taken.  Allow  the  children  were 
baptized  on  the  ground  of  their  father's  failh,  and  all 
the  mystery  and  difficulty  of  the  passage  vanish. 

But  if  the  baptists  will  still  contend,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  in  their  favour,  that  these 
children  had  all  faith  prior  to  their  baptism,  I  have  a 
few  observations  to  make.  1.  Admitting  they  did 
believe,  it  does  not  follow  that  theirs  was  justifying 
faith.  There  was  not  time  allowed  to  give  evidence 
of  this.  The  baptism  took  place  "the  same  hour  of 
the  night"  on  which  the  earthquake  happened.  We 
read  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison  awaking  out  of  his 
sleep;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  family  had  re- 
tired to  rest.  Now  consider  for  a  moment  what  was 
done  in  this  shigle  hour.  The  family  and  servants 
would  have  to  dress  ;  they  were  all  in  the  dark,  and 
had  to  wait  till  a  light  was  procured  ;  the  family,  ser- 
vants, and  prisoners,  must  be  all  brought  together  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord.  All 
these  things  would  require  time :  say,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  the  least.  They  could  not  believe  before 
they  were  instructed.  How  long  would  it  require,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  justifying  faith  to  a  large  family 
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of  pagan  children,  who  had  probably  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  Christ  mentioned  ?  Could  half  an 
hour  suffice  for  this  ?  1  am  sure  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
would  be  little  enough  to  allowfor  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  baptism,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  it  to  a  numerous  family.  Now  supposing  the 
heavenly  mission  of  Christ  could  be  proved,  and  the 
doctrine  of  justiiication  explained,  within  half  an  hour, 
so  that  such  ignorant  persons  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand them  ;  their  baptism  must  have  taken  place  im- 
mediately on  iheir  perception  and  belief  of  these  great 
truths  ;  there  was,  therefore,  absolutely  no  time  for 
the  production  of  evidences. 

When  people  talk  of  the  apostles  administering 
baptism  on  a  probable  profession  of  faith  and  piety, 
what  do  they  mean  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  possibility  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  We  cannot  avail  our- 
selves here  of  the  common  observation,  that  God  can 
do  a  great  work  in  a  little  time  ;  because  human  meaus 
were  used.  Whac  minister  of  the  gospel,  by  half  an 
hour's  teaching  of  a  family  of  idolaters,  who  were  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  Christianity,  could  give  them  such  a 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  believe  in  Christ  for  justiiication  ? 
He  would  have  to  prove  to  them  the  messiahship  of 
Jesus ;  he  would  have  to  explain  the  fall  of  man,  the 
morallauof  God,  the  impossibility  of  justiiication  by  our 
own  works  and  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  faith. 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  man  is  competent 
to  such  a  task,  in  so  short  a  period.  And  I  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  a  baptist  minister,  whether  he  would 
"  straightway"  baptize  a  whole  heathen  family  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Suppose  he  were  spending  a  night 
with  a  family  of  idolaters  who  were  all  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  Christianity.  About  midnight,  a  dreadful 
earthquake  awakens  and  terrifies  the  whole  household. 
They  all  rise,  and  the  master  of  the  house  springs  into 
the  room  to  the  uiinister,  trembles,  falls  down  before 
him,  and  exclaims,  "0,  Sir!  what  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  minister 
s 
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would  speak  to  him  and  all  present  about  their  souls, 
Christ,  and  salvation  :  but  would  he,  however  willing 
they  might  be,  baptize  tlie  master  and  all  his  children, 
"  that  same  hour  ot  the  night  ?"     He  knows  he  would 
not.     He  would  probably  argue  the  case  thus  :  "  These 
idolaters    are   as   superstitious   as  they  are  ignorant. 
Anything  a  little  extraordinary  alarms  them.     When 
the  fright  is  over,  they  will  probably  have  no  wish  to 
become  christians.     Let  them  wait  awhile,  and  I  shall 
see  whether  they  will  stand.     I  have  no  evidence  that 
they  are  the  subjects  of  a  work  of  grace  :  their  present 
concern  may  be  owing  to  the  earthquake,  and  will  not 
probably  long  survive  it.     But  if  the  Lord  has  spoken 
to  their  hearts,  by  this  earthquake,  they  must  submit 
to   a  preparatory  course  of  instruction,  for  at  least  a 
few   weeks,  before   they  receive  the   ordinance :   we 
never  give  it  so  soon,  nor  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour. 
Besides,  there  is  a  church  in  the  place,  consisting  of  a 
pious  woman  and  her  family  ;  and  I  cannot  add  this 
family  to  the  church,  without  the  church's  consent ;  the 
church   must  be  consulted,  and  have  an  account  of 
their  religious  experience  :    and  I  ccnnot  bring  the 
matter  before  the  church,  at  this  untimely  hour  of  the 
night.      Further:  we  maintain  that  there  is  to  be  a 
public  profession  of  Christ  in  baptism;  the  church  and 
the  world  must  witness  the  ceremony  ;  but  that  is  im- 
possible at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

Here  then  are  four  reasons,  drawn  from  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  baptist,  why  a  baptist  minister  would 
not  have  baptized  the  jailer  and  his  family,  as  the 
apostle  did,  after  about  half  an  hour's  teaching.  (1.) 
He  w  ould  not  have  deemed  them  sufficiently  instruct- 
ed. (2.)  They  could  not  have  furnished  the  required 
evidences  of  their  being  the  subjects  of  a  gracious  and 
saving  heavenly  influence.  (3).  The  concurrence  of 
the  church  could  not  be  had.  And  (4.)  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  a  public  profession  of  Christianity. 

Upon  pedobaptist  principles  there  are  no  difficulties 
in  this  case.  The  desire  of  the  father,  we  should  think 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  baptism  of  both  himself  and 
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family.  We  would  instruct  them  well  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom,  after  their  initiation.  We  should  not 
puzzle  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  in  inquiring  after  evi- 
dences of  grace,  as  a  qualification  for  the  ordinance; 
we  should  be  quite  satislied,  and  very  thankful,  if  these 
evidences  made  their  appearance  afterwards.  We 
should  never  think  of  consulting  the  church,  or  subject- 
ing the  candidate  to  such  an  inquisition.  And  we 
should  feel  so  contented  with  the  presence  of  God,  the 
minister  and  the  subjects,  that  we  would  not  so  much 
as  whistle  for  any  others  tfo  be  present,  even  if  that 
were  enough  to  bring  the  world  together. 

Now  when  the  apostolic  practice  stands  opposed,  in 
some  important  particulars,  to  the  principles  of  one 
class  of  professors,  and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
all  the  principles  of  another,  it  cannot  be  very  ditHcult 
to  determine,  which  of  the  two  denominations  is  in 
the  right. 

2.  A  second  consideration  is.  If  we  admit  the  child- 
ren had  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  adults. 
Our  Saviour,  we  have  seen,  called  little  children 
believers ;  the  jailer's  children,  therefore,  might  be 
believers,  and  yet  be  very  young. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  little  ones  were  ad- 
mitted full  members  of  the  church  ;  entered  personally 
into  covenant  with  God  ;  ate  of  the  most  holy  things  in 
his  temple,  and  actually  mini-,tered  before  him  in  the 
priest's  otfice  :  and,  under  the  new  dispensation,  they 
believed  in  Christ,  and  praised  God,  not  only  accepta- 
bly, but  perfectly.  Is  it  not  a  little  singular,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  for  a  baptist  to  infer,  when  religious 
acts  are  ascribed  to  children,  that  adult  children  must 
be  intended. 

The  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  set 
aside  on  the  pretence,  that  they  are  not  gospel  prece- 
dents ;  because  the  question  relates  to  the  physical  and 
mental  capabilities  of  little  children.  The  usual  objec- 
tion is.  How  can  infants  do  so  and  so?  We  reply,  The 
how  is  not  the  question,  but  the  fact,  whether  tbey  be 
really  capable  of  performing  certain  acts  or  not  ?  Now 
s  2 
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if  I  can  produce  examples  in  support  of  the  affimative^ 
it  matters  not  a  jot  whether  they  be  ancient  or  modern: 
nor  what  dispensation  the  little  ones  lived  under  ; 
whether  pratriaichal,  Mosaic,  or  christian.  Since  it  is 
admitted  that  the  capabilities  of  little  ones  have  under- 
gone no  change  from  the  period  when  the  first  of  these 
examples  lived,  to  the  present  hour ;  children,  about 
three  years  of  age,  are  as  competent  to  enter  into 
covenant  with  God  now,  as  thi-y  were  under  the  Jew- 
ish ceremony  ;  and  a  christian  child  of  the  same  age,  is 
just  as  capable  of  believing  in  God  and  holding  com- 
munion with  him,  as  was  the  child  Samuel.  But 
gospel  precedents  of  little  ones  in  arms  believing  in 
Christ,  and  praising  him,  it  might  be  presumed  are 
unexceptionable. 

When  a  baptist  inquires,  how  can  these  things  be  ? 
My  answer  is,  I  can  see  no  mystery  in  them :  but  if 
they  were  perfectly  inexplicable,  he  is  not  on  that  ac- 
count at  liberty  to  reject  them.  Will  he  admit  nothing 
in  religion  as  a  fact,  upon  divine  authority,  which  he 
cannot  explain  ?  A  baptist  may  contest  the  reality  of 
these  alleged  facts  as  warmly  as  he  pleases ;  but  if  he 
cannot  overturn  them,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  reject 
them,  merely  because  he  feels  a  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  them.  When  w^e  have  adopted  sentiments 
which  stand  opposed  to  undoubted  facts,  those  senti- 
ments must  be  erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  given  up. 
Let  the  baptists  only  admit  the  facts  in  question,  and 
they  will  no  longer  insist  upon  it,  when  they  find  reli- 
gious acts  ascribed  to  children,  such  as  believing, 
praising  God,  etc.,  that  children  of  adult  age  must  be 
intended.  On  the  baptist  supposition,  therefore,  that 
the  children  of  the  jailer  were  believers,  the  baptist  in- 
ference, that  they  were  adults,  is  not  at  all  supported ; 
and  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  some  of  them  being 
infants  and  little  ones,  arising  from  the  evident  indica- 
tions that  the  father  was  not  aged,  and  that  the  family 
was  numerous,  is  not  at  all  diminished. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  the  baptists'  classi- 
fication of  children,  which  has  produced  much  confu- 
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sion  in  this  controversy.  They  divide  children  into 
only  two  classes,  —  infants  and  adults.  Is  this  correct? 
Is  a  child  an  adult  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  an  in- 
fant ?  To  what  age  does  infancy  extend?  Some  say 
we  are  infants,  till  we  begin  to  talk ;  others  say,  till 
seven  years  old  ;  in  some  civil  matters,  infancy  is  pro- 
tracted to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ;  in  law,  a  person 
is  considered  an  infant  till  he  is  twenty  one ;  and  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
sovereign,  except  the  eldest,  are  called  infants  all  their 
days.  There  was  nearly  as  much  latitude  in  the  use 
of  the  word  among  the  ancients;  and  this  shows  the 
folly  of  those  who  think,  that  if  the  baptism  of  infants 
had  but  been  mentioned  in  scripture,  the  controversy 
would  have  been  decided.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  for  a  baptist  to  produce  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  word  by  the  ancients,  to  persons  of  any  age 
from  the  period  of  birth  to  manhood ;  and  he  would 
insist  upon  it,  in  his  usual  way  of  arguing,  that  the 
text  must  denote  a  person  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age ;  and  then  the  dispute  is  just  where  it  was. 
Now  the  term  oikos,  "family,"  has  much  more  weight 
in  it,  because  it  takes  in  children  of  all  ages  ;  and  be- 
cause when  the  whole  of  a  numerous  family  is  marked 
as  baptized,  and  especially  when  the  father  does  not 
appear  to  be  beyond  middle  age,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  some  of  the  children  must  be  very  young. 

People  do  not,  however,  generally,  I  believe,  espe- 
cially in  common  discourse,  extend  the  period  of  in- 
fancy beyond  three  years  ;  and  yet  no  one  calls  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  an  adult.  Most  people  understand 
by  an  adult,  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  ma- 
turity ;  one  who  is  grown  up ;  and  yet  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  calling  all  persons  infants,  indiscriminately, 
who  have  not  attained  to  manhood.  If  we  adopt  the 
common  idea,  that  infancy  ends  at  about  three  years  of 
age ;  and,  to  bring  down  the  idea  as  low  as  we  can, 
suppose  the  child  becoines  an  adult  as  early  as  four- 
teen, there  is  an  intermediate  space  of  eleven  years 
lost  sight  of;  and  this  is  generally  as  important  as  any 
s  3 
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other  period  of  human  life,  of  the  same  length,  as  it 
respects  the  formation  of  character.  The  conduct  of 
the  adult  is  very  often  the  fruit  produced  by  seeds 
sown  in  childhood.  Are  the  little  ones  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  church  during  this  interesting  period  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  the  age  of  the  child  is  not  the 
great  point;  but  its  faith.  In  the  Baptist  Magazine 
for  .January,  1814,  there  is  an  article  signed,  J.  R.,  (Dr. 
Ryland,  it  is  believed,)  in  which  it  is  said,  "  As  soon  as 
children  can  give  evidence  of  repentance  and  faith,  we 
are  ready  to  baptize  them.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  old 
was  baptized  along  with  me  ;  and  I  was  last  week  read- 
ing a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  j\Ir.  Chaplin  of  New  York,  who  was  hopefully 
converted  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  baptized  at  eleven." 
Query.     Are  these  cases  of  adult  baptism? 

This  passage  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts.  It 
appeared  in  the  adopted  interpreter  of  the  baptists' 
opinions,  and  was  written  by  a  minister  justly  admired 
for  his  piety  and  learning. 

He  avows  that  as  soon  as  children  can  give  evidence 
of  repentance  and  faith,  baptist  ministers  are  ready  to 
baptize  them.  As  the  two  examples  immediately 
follow  this  declaration,  I  understand  they  are  adduced 
as  proofs  of  it.  Had  the  Doctor  been  acquainted  with 
any  instances  of  the  administration  of  the  ordinance, 
by  his  brethren,  to  children  still  younger,  no  doubt 
but  he  would  have  produced  them,  as  they  would  have 
afforded  still  better  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
vious assertion.  But  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the 
good  man  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  even  two  such 
young  subjects  of  the  ordinance,  when  he  had  to  sail 
across  the  Atlantic  for  one  of  them.  I  have  made 
some  inquiry  among  the  baptists  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  me  with  one 
example  of  a  person  receiving  the  ordinance  in  their 
churches,  at  so  early  an  age.  But  if  the  baptists 
really  do  baptize  children  as  soon  as  they  can  give 
evidence  of  repentance  and  faith  ;  and  if,  in  fact,  they 
do  not  baptize  children   before  they  are  eleven  or 
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twelve  years  old,  and  consider  even  these  as  extra- 
ordinary cases  ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  baptists,  children  cannot  give  evidence  of  re- 
pentance and  faith  prior  to  that  age,  and  very  few  can 
give  it  so  soon.  Who  but  a  baptist  can  adopt  this 
conclusion. 

According  to  our  brethren,  then,  the  youngest  child 
of  the  jailer  must  have  been  at  least  eleven  years  of 
age.  For  since  all  his  were  baptized,  it  would  follow, 
that  if  one  of  them  was  under  eleven,  this  one  was 
baptised  before  it  could  give  evidence  of  repentance 
and  faith;  and  this  would  ruin  the  whole  cause  of 
adult  or  believers'  baptism.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  older  you  suppose  the  youngest  child  in  this 
family  to  be,  the  more  you  increase  some  other  diffi- 
culties. As  the  father  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  yet  to  have  had  a  numerous 
family,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  youngest 
should  be  eleven. 

But  let  us  examine  the  American  example  a  little 
more  particularly.  The  person,  it  is  said,  was  "  hope- 
fully converted  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  baptized  at 
eleven."  Now  how  does  this  square  with  the  asser- 
tion, that  as  soon  as  children  give  evidence  of  repent- 
ance and  faith  they  are  baptized  ?  A  year  elapsed 
between  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  this  child ; 
and  yet  this  is  a  notable  instance,  worth  sending  for  to 
America,  of  children  being  baptized  as  soon  as  they 
give  evidence  of  repentance  and  faith  ! 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  delay  of  a  year  took  place  in 
order  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  work, 
I  answer,  the  narrative  says  the  child  was  hopefully 
converted  at  ten ;  and  there  could  be  no  hope  when 
the  child  was  ten  years  old,  of  the  reality  of  its  con- 
version, if  there  were  not  some  evidence  of  it.  One 
of  the  two  examples  then,  which  was  to  prove  that 
children  are  baptized  by  our  brethren  as  soon  as 
they  give  evidence  of  conversion,  proves  the  direct 
contrary. 

If  it  be  contended  that  the  evidence  at  ten  years  of 
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age,  though  hopeful,  was  not  perfectly  decisive ;  this 
only  shows  how  opposition  to  the  baptism  of  infants 
and  little  children  begets  jealousy,  when  anything 
good  appears  in  them.  How  contrary  to  the  precept 
of  the  apostle,  "  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive 
ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations."  And  how  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  apostle.  The  baptists 
suppose  the  jailer's  children  were  all  converted  before 
their  baptism.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  has  been 
proved,  indeed  the  text  asserts  it,  that  the  ordinance 
succeeded  "  straightway,"  that  is,  immediately.  Their 
conversion,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  their  baptism, 
could  only  be  in  a  very  low  sense  of  the  word  hopeful; 
and  yet  the  apostle  did  not  wait  for  evidence  a  year,  or 
a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day,  or  an  hour. 

If  the  baptists  say,  they  do  not  deny  but  children 
may  be  eligible  to  baptism  before  they  are  eleven,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  them  to  give  me  a  few  examples  of 
their  giving  the  ordinance  at  an  earlier  period  ;  when 
they  have  done  this,  I  shall  find  it  much  easier  to  prove 
that  they  practice  infant  baptism,  than  they  will  to  prove 
that  they  baptize  none  but  adults.  If  they  can  pro- 
duce no  examples  of  an  earlier  administration  of  the 
ordinance,  their  practice  will  prove  that  they  do  not 
consider  children  under  eleven,  as  fit  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  This  is  going  considerably  farther 
than  denying  infant  baptism,  as  the  word  infant  is 
usually  understood  ;  and  the  consequences  of  such  a 
sentiment,  it  is  shown  in  another  place,  are  serious. 
And  cannot  children  be  religious  before  they  are  ten  ? 
And  are  they  to  be  taught,  that  God  will  not  grant 
them  his  grace,  nor  the  church  her  privileges,  prior  to 
that  period  ?  If  they  may  be  religious,  and  the  church 
ought  to  receive  them  sooner ;  how  happens  it  that  the 
baptists  keep  them  out  of  their  church  till  eleven,  or 
twelve,  and  generally,  till  twenty  and  upwards  ?  Con- 
trast our  brethren's  delay  with  the  early  admissions  of 
the  apostles  :  see  the  one  lingering  for  a  year  in  search 
of  further  evidence,  after  a  hopeful  conversion  has 
taken  place,  while  the  other  does  not  wait  an  hour ; 
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and  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  apostles 
administered  the  ordinance  upon  principles  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  baptists  have  adopted. 

Where  do  the  apostles  say  a  word,  or  drop  a  hint, 
about  the  production  of  evidence  of  repentance  and 
faith,  to  entitle  any  one  to  the  rite  ?  Tiie  fact  is,  as  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  they  gave  the  ordinance,  not 
because  the  subject  had  religion,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  acquire  it. 

This  prmciple  explains  the  apostle's  practice,  in  bap- 
tizing adults,  immediately  on  their  believing  the  hea- 
venly mission  of  Jesus,  and  all  their  children  at  the 
same  time  ;  it  exactly  agrees  with  our  practice  also  ; 
and  it  stands  diametrically  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
our  brethren. 

3.  A  third  consideration,  on  the  baptists'  supposi- 
tion, that  the  jailer's  children  had  saving  faith  at  the 
time  of  their  baptism,  is  this :  It  represents  the  pro- 
mise made  to  the  father,  respecting  the  salvation  of 
his  family,  as  fulfilled  within  an  hour ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  a  baptist  can  contend  for  this,  and  yet  deny 
that  there  is  anything  special  in  the  promise.  "  Be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  family,''  that  is,  say  some,  if  thy  children  be- 
lieve, they  shall  be  saved,  as  well  as  thyself.  Does  not 
a  promise  of  the  end  include  in  it  a  promise  of  the 
means  leading  to  that  end  ?  And  where  is  the  baptists' 
if,  about  the  faith  of  these  children,  when  he  insists 
upon  it  that  they  were  all  believers,  in  fact,  prior  to 
their  baptism  P  Let  him  explain  if  he  can,  how  it  was 
that  all  the  jailer's  children,  and  not  one  of  his  servants 
or  prisoners,  should  become  believers  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  and  Silas,  if  there  were  nothing  special  in 
the  promise  respecting  his  children?  What  better 
proof  of  the  promise  bearing  a  more  gracious  aspect 
to  his  children  than  to  others,  can  be  desired  or  given, 
than  the  fact,  that  though  many  others  heard  the  dis- 
course as  well  as  they,  the  whole  of  the  children,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  rest,  should  believe  and  be  saved  ? 

It  will  not  solve  the  difficulty  to  suppose  that  the 
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children,  by  their  previous  education,  might  be  better 
fitted  to  receive  the  gospel  than  the  servants  and  pri- 
soners ;  because  the  character  of  their  father  forbids 
such  a  supposition.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  com- 
mitted to  his  custody,  he  was  "  charged  to  keep  them 
safely."  He  might  have  done  this,  and  yet  have  treated 
them  with  humanity.  But  to  mark  the  brutality  of  his 
disposition,  it  is  added,  "  Who,  having  received  such  a 
charge,  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks."  After  he  was  brought 
into  trouble  respecting  his  soul,  "  he  washed  their 
stripes,  and  set  meat  before  them ;  "  which  shows  that 
when  in  his  natural  state,  he  had  neglected  these 
offices  of  humanity.  So  hard  hearted  a  wretch  would 
not  use  a  course  of  family  instruction  and  discipline, 
at  all  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  christian  religion. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  promise  is  special, 
then  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  baptists 
against  infant  baptism,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
whether  the  children  of  believing  parents,  if  brought 
up  in  the  Lord,  will  become  truly  pious,  is  overthrown. 

But  though  I  do  not  believe,  tor  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  that  the  children  of  the  jailer  were  converted 
prior  to  their  baptism,  I  am  in  no  doubt  at  all  respect- 
ing their  becoming  true  believers,  provided  their 
parent,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  discharged 
those  domestic  duties  which  the  christian  religion 
imposes  upon  all  its  professors  who  have  families. 
Every  parent,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place, 
who  claims  the  promise  in  behalf  of  his  children,  is 
obliged  by  the  christian  covenant  which  contains  the 
promise,  to  use  certain  means ;  and  to  expect  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  promise,  while  the  prescribed 
means  are  neglected,  is  presumption,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  punished  with  disappointment.  It  is  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  which  a  parent  owes  to  his 
children,  that  God  gives  his  blessing  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  encouragement  to  parental  exertions  than 
the  assurance,  that  these  efibrts  shall  be  crowned  with 
success. 
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On  what  ground  then  were  the  jailer's  children  bap- 
tized ■?  The  narrative  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject 
of  their  faith  and  conversion  ;  but  it  furnishes  an  expla- 
nation, with  which  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  AVe  have 
only  to  compare  two  passages  in  the  history,  and  the 
whole  affair  will  be  clear  enough.  The  jailer  is  di- 
rected to  believe  ;  and  a  promise  is  annexed,  that  he 
and  his  family  shall  be  saved.  Now  what  did  he  do  "? 
We  read,  "  He  believed  in  God."  And  what  followed 
this?  "He  was  baptized,  and  all  his,  straight- 
way."' Here  observe,  that  the  salvation  of  himself 
and  family  is  connected  with  his  faith,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  baptism  of  himself  and  family  is 
connected  with  his  faith,  in  the  second.  Not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  faith  of  the  family  in  either.  Why  was 
the  father  baptized  on  his  believing  ?  That  the  pro- 
mise respecting  his  salvation  might  be  carried  into 
effect :  "  Be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Of  his 
mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Christ  loved  the 
church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  : 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church." 
In  these  and  many  other  similar  passages,  baptism  is 
represented  as  introductory  to  those  means  and  privi- 
leges which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  As  the  pro- 
mise of  salvation  was  annexed  to  his  faith,  he  no  sooner 
believed,  tlian  he  was  baptized,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
mise might  be  carried  into  effect.  But  the  promise  of 
the  salvation  of  his  family  was  also  annexed  to  his 
faith  ;  and,  therefore,  there  were  exactly  the  same 
reasons  for  their  baptism  as  for  his  own. 

Here  th^n  we  have  a  full  explanation  of  the  baptism 
of  these  children.  They  were  baptized  on  the  ground 
of  their  father's  faith,  because  the  promise  of  their  sal- 
vation is  connected  with  his  faith.  That  which  is  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  promise  of  salvation,  must 
be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  rite  of  baptism  ;  and  as 
the  faith  of  the  parent  brought  his  little  ones  under  the 
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promise,  bis  faith  was  enough  to  entitle  tliem  to  the 
ordinance.  To  promise  the  salvation  of  children,  and 
to  deny  them  the  ordinance  which  is  introductory  to 
the  means  and  privileges  necessary  to  carry  the  promise 
into  effect,  is  a  contradiction. 

With  the  promise  warm  upon  his  heart,  the  jailer 
could  feel  no  baptist  scruples  about  the  baptism  of  his 
children ;  such  as,  "  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  my 
children  will  be  religious — I  cannot  give  them  grace — 
they  will  probably  pollute  the  purity  of  the  church, 
and  disgrace  the  cause  of  Christ,"  etc.  Such  reveries 
would  never  enter  his  mind  :  he  would  rather  say, 
"The  men  of  God  inform  me  that  my  family  shall  be 
saved  ;  I  will  therefore  enter  them  as  scholars  by  the 
rite  of  baptism  into  the  school  of  Christ ;  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  idols  ;  I  and  my  house  will 
serve  the  Lord  ;  I  will  take  my  children  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  they  shall  be  taught  the  science  of  salva- 
tion ;  I  will  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord ;  I  will  rule  my  house  well ;  I  shall 
have  iaithful  children  ;  my  family  shall  be  saved." 

Having  ascertained  that  the  faith  of  a  parent  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  baptism  of  his  children,  the 
question  as  to  their  age,  on  which  such  uncommon 
stress  has  been  laid,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever;  for  the  reason  must  apply  equally  to  all 
children,  who  are  subject  to  parental  authority. 

The  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family  has  been  con- 
sidered at  large,  and,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed,  in  a 
few  woids!  The  angel  made  a  promise  to  him,  re- 
specting the  salvation  of  his  children,  similar  to  that 
UKide  by  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  jailer.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  Cornelius,  as  well  as  his  friends  and  relatives, 
v.ere  prestnt  to  hear  the  address  of  Peter,  no  one  can 
doubt;  ard  as  the  apostle  commanded  all  v^ho  were 
prestnt  to  be  baptized,  this  is  a  third  example  of  a 
baptized  family.  All  the  probabilities  here,  ^s  has 
been  remarked,  aie  in  proof  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  family  being  very  young.  Their  being  present 
at  the  preaching  of  the  apostle,  and  thtir  rtcepiioii  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  afford  no  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  baptism  of  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  recorded 
1  Corinthians  i.  16  :  "I  baptized  also  the  household," 
oiJcos,  "  house,"  or  "  family,"  "  of  Stephanas."  Our 
baptist  friends,  however,  very  confidently  claim  the 
family  as  supporters  of  believers'  baptism,  from  what 
is  said  of  it  towards  the  close  of  this  epistle.  "  I  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  (ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanas, 
that  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they  have 
addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,)  that 
ye  submit  yourseh'es  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that 
helpeth  with  us,  and  laboureth."  It  is  said  that  in- 
fants could  not  labour  in  the  ministry,  nor  perform 
service  to  the  saints,  nor  have  any  claim  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Corinthian  church. 

All  this  is  readily  granted ;  and  yet  it  is  contended 
there  might  be,  and  probably  were,  infants  in  the 
family  of  Stephanas,  at  the  time  of  their  baptism. 
Consider, — 

1.  The  account  of  Stephanas  and  his  household  is 
put  by  our  translators  in  a  parenthesis.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  abruptly  and  unnaturally:  "  I  beseech  you 
brethren — ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanas,"  etc. 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Facts  and  Evidences,  supposes  that 
the  notice  of  Stephanas  and  his  household,  was  a  mar- 
ginal note  in  the  apostle's  epistle,  and  was  transferred 
into  the  body  of  the  text  by  some  subsequent  tran- 
scriber. He  has  assigned,  what  strike  me  as  unan- 
swerable reasons  why  the  Corinthian  church  was  not 
required  to  submit  to  the  household  of  Stephanas, 
but  to  Timothy  and  Apollos,  whom  in  the  preceding 
verses  the  apostle  had  exhorted  the  church  to  receive. 
And  indeed  by  reading  the  statement  of  the  household 
of  Stephanas,  in  a  parenthesis,  as  we  have  it  in  our 
translation, this  interpretation  appears  themostnatural. 
All  then  which  the  passage  attributes  to  the  household 
of  Stephanas  is,  that  they  addicted  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  saints,  that  is,  to  do  service  to  the 
saints. 
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2.  This  service  done  to  the  saints  is  not  marked  as 
prior  to  their  baptism,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being 
qualified   for   it.     It   is    important  here   to  ascertain 
when  they  were  baptized,  and  how  long  it  was  after 
their  baptism  that  the  apostle  ascribes  this  service  to 
them.     As  to  the  first  particular,  —  the  household  of 
Stephanas  were  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia ;  they  were 
members   of  the   Corinthian  church,  and   the  apostle 
baptized  the  family.   (1    Cor.  i.   14  — 16.     "We   have 
seen  in  the  cases  of  Lydia  and  the  jailer,  that  he  bap- 
tized families  immediately  on  their  parents  believing 
in  Christ ;  no  instance  or  hint  to  the  contrary  can  be 
produced.     The  inference  is,  that  Stephanas  and  his 
household    were   the   first   baptized   members   of  the 
Corinthian  church.     "We  learn  from  Acts  xviii.   that 
a  church  was  formed  at  Corinth,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  apostle's  ministry  in  that  city.     Macknight 
fixes  the  period  of  the  apostle's  arrival  at  Corinth  to 
be   the   summer  of  the   year    51.     About   this  time, 
then,  the  household  of  Stephanas,  marked  as  the  first 
fruits  of  this  church,  were  baptized.     Pearson,  Mill, 
and  Macknight,  date  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  the  year  57,  and  the  two  latter,  in  the  beginning  of 
that   year.     A  period  of  near  six  years,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, intervened  between  the  baptism  of  this  house- 
hold, and  the  writing  of  the  epistle  which  bears  testi- 
mony to  their  service.     Now  where  is  the  proof  that 
the  children  of  Stephanas  were  either  adults,  or  pious, 
at  the  time  they  received  the  ordinance  ? 

There  was  sufficient  time  for  the  family  to  receive 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  forth  his  gracious  fruits, 
between  their  baptism  and  the  writing  of  this  epistle. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  generally  given  soon  after  bap- 
tism. (Acts  viii.  14  — 17;  xix.  5,  6.)  If  there  were 
infants  in  the  family,  they  would  receive  the  Spirit 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  in  Acts  ii.  39,  includes  infants. 
The  holy  training  of  the  parent,  and  the  society  of 
the  saints,  (and  they  must  have  had  this  society,  or 
they  could  not  have  ministered  to  the  saints,)  com- 
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bined  with  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sufficiently  account  for  the  piety  of  the  children  at 
the  time  the  apostle  wrote ;  without  supposing  they 
were  pious  prior  to  their  baptism.  The  act  of  piety 
attributed  to  them  by  the  apostle,  is  that  of  minister- 
ing to  the  saints ;  but  since  he  has  noticed  them  as 
the  first  members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  there 
were  no  saints  to  minister  to,  prior  to  their  own  bap- 
tism ;  not  another  word  therefore  need  be  said  upon 
this  point. 

The  edge  of  the  objection,  that  there  were  no  infants 
in  this  family  to  baptize,  because  infants  cannot 
minister  to  the  saints,  is  taken  otf  by  the  fact,  that 
nearly  six  years  intervened  between  their  baptism,  and 
this  eulogy  upon  their  piety.  Now  suppose  an  infant 
in  the  family,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  at  the  time  the 
ordinance  was  given,  it  would  be  about  eight  when 
the  apostle  wrote ;  and  could  not  this  child  wait 
upon  a  saint  ?  I  have  gone  into  thousands  of  pious 
families,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  never  found 
any  more  ready  and  more  pleased  to  wait  upon  me, 
than  little  ones  about  this  age  ;  and  I  should  deem  it 
ungrateful,  if  not  wicked,  in  mentioning  the  kind  at- 
tentions I  have  received,  to  except  these  affectionate 
juveniles. 

There  is  strong  probability  that  there  were  infants 
in  the  family  of  Stephanas,  at  the  time  of  this  baptism. 
It  appears  from  1  Corinthians  xvi.  17,  that  Stephanas 
was  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  church  at  Corinth, 
who  carried  the  bounty  of  the  brethren  to  the  apostle  at 
Ephesus,  and  by  whom  this  epistle  was  transmitted  to 
them.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  infirm  old  man  would 
be  sent  on  such  an  errand,  and  to  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.  But  if  he  was  not  old 
at  this  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  nearly  six 
years  younger  when  his  chddren  were  baptized ;  and 
if  he  was  not  past  middle  age  at  that  time,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  liis  family  was  grown  up. 

There  are  three  instances  of  a  fannly  being  styled  a 
church  :  "Greet  PrisciUa  and  Aquila — and  the  church 
T  2 
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that  is  in  their  {oikon)  family."  "  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
sakite  you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is 
in  their  (oikoti)  family."  "  Salute  Nymphas,  and  the 
church  which  is  in  his  (oikon)  family."  "  Paul,  unto 
Philemon,  and  to  the  church  in  thy  {oikon)  family." 
(Rom.  xvi,  3,  5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15; 
Phil.  1,2.) 

Whitby,  on  these  texts,  has  shown  that  Chrysostom, 
Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  all  the  Greek  scholiasts, 
understood  the  apostle  in  these  passages,  to  speak  of 
families,  and  to  include  the  whole  of  the  families 
mentioned.  Macknight,  on  the  first  of  these  texts, 
says,  "  The  expression  may  signify,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family  were  christians.  For  Origen  tells 
us,  when  a  whole  family  was  converted,  the  salutation 
was  sent  to  the  church  in  such  a  house ;  but  when  a , 
part  of  a  family  only  was  converted,  the  salutation  was 
directed  to  those  in  the  family  who  were  in  the  Lord, 
ver.  11,  or  to  the  brethren  with  them,  ver.  14,  or  to 
all  the  saints  with  them,  ver.  15."  1  hope  it  will  be 
conceded  to  these  Greek  fathers,  that  they  understood 
the  meaning  of  a  plain  Greek  word. 

But  if  we  admit,  say  some,  that  these  are  examples 
of  a  whole  family  being  formed  into  a  church,  there  is 
nothing  said  respecting  their  baptism.  True  ;  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The  sacred  writers  have 
informed  us  that  baptism  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into 
the  church.  The  baptists  not  only  admit,  but  contend 
for  this  order.  When,  therefore,  we  have  proved  to 
them  the  church  membership  of  children,  we  have 
proved  their  baptism.  If  they  were  to  allow  of  mem- 
bership without  baptism,  what  is  there  in  baptism 
which  deserves  a  moment's  controversy  "?  Here  then 
are  three  more  entire  families  that  received  the  ordi- 
nance. Nothing  is  said  of  the  piety  of  these  children  ; 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  and  Philemon,  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
families,  are  commended  highly  on  account  of  their 
christian  virtues.  Had  the  children  been  truly  reli- 
gious, the  apostle  could  not  well  have  avoided  noticing 
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it  in  some  way,  in  connexion  with  what  he  has  said  of 
their  parents. 

Acts  xvii.  8  :  "  And  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  believed  on  the  Lord,  with  all  his  (oiko) 
family;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing,  be- 
lieved, and  were  baptized."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  children  of  Crispus  were  baptized,  as  well  as 
the  other  believing  Corinthians.  He,  and  his  family, 
are  not  particularized  here  from  the  body  of  believers 
to  mark  an  exception  with  respect  to  their  baptism, 
but  on  account  of  their  great  respectability :  "Crispus, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue."  Crispus  and  his 
family  are  included  in  the  many  Corinthians  who  be- 
lieved ;  they  are,  therefore,  necessarily  included  in  the 
same  many  who  were  baptized. 

In  1  Corinthians  i.  14,  the  apostle  states  that  he  bap- 
tized Crispus,  but  says  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  his 
family.  But  it  is  common  with  the  sacred  writers, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  relate  the  same  thing  more 
than  once,  to  omit  a  circumstance  in  one  statement, 
which  they  mention  in  another.  We  have  seen  in  the 
instances  of  Lydia,  the  jailer,  and  Stephanas,  that  the 
apostle  was  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  children  along 
with  their  parents  ;  and  no  baptist,  it  is  presumed,  will 
object  to  the  baptism  of  the  family  of  Crispus,  since 
they  are  noted  as  believers. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  since  the  children 
of  Crispus  were  believers,  they  strengthen  the  cause  of 
adult  baptism.  I  answer,  that  does  not  follow.  Jesus 
Christ  declared  little  ones,  children  in  arms,  to  be  be- 
lievers. Some  of  Crispus's  children  might,  therefore, 
be  infants.  The  family  appears  to  have  been  nume- 
rous, as  the  word  all  is  applied  to  it ;  and  there  are  not 
many  large  families  without  an  infant  in  them. 

The  family  of  Onesiphorus  is  mentioned  twice  by 
the  apostle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  it  as  a  christian 
family.  "  The  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the  {oiko)  family 
of  Onesiphorus  ;  for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  chain."  "  Salute  the  (oikon)  family  of 
Onesiphorus."  (2  Tim.  i.  16;  iv.  19.)  The  father 
T  3 
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was  not  at  home  at  this  time,  as  there  is  no  salutation 
to  him.  And  is  it  probable,  that  in  the  absence  of 
their  father,  these  children  would  be  the  subjects  of 
apostolic  prayers  and  salutations,  and  be  recommended 
to  the  pastoral  visits  of  Timothy,  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  church  ?  It  was  the  custom  of  the  apostles,  as 
has  been  proved  at  large,  to  baptize  persons  as  soon  as 
they  believed  in  the  messiahship  of  Jesus.  If  these 
children  did  not  believe,  they  would  not  thank  Paul 
for  his  salutation,  nor  Timothy  for  delivering  it. 
This  family  resided  at  Ephesus.  They  did  not  worship 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
affectionate  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  these 
children  and  the  ministers  of  Christ,  proves  they  were 
a  truly  christian  family.  The  apostle  exhorted  christian 
parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  Lord.  One- 
siphorus  had  done  so.  And  this  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  resulting  from  the  baptism  of  infants.  By 
an  early  consecration  to  the  Redeemer,  they  are  trained 
up  in  the  discipline  as  well  as  doctrine  of  the  Lord ; 
they  are  preserved  from  the  contagion  of  the  world ; 
they  becpme  united  in  the  bonds  of  christian  friend- 
ship with  the  ministers  and  servants  of  Christ  ;  they 
enjoy  the  prayers,  as  well  as  the  care,  of  the  church, 
and  the.se  means  will  seldom  fail  of  being  blessed  to 
their  salvation. 

(Eom.  xvi.  10.)  The  apostle  greets  the  household 
of  Aristobiilus ;  and  though  the  word  oiTcos  is  not 
used,  both  Doddridge  and  Macknight  render  the  pas- 
sage, "  Salute  those  who  are  of  the  family  of  Aristo- 
bulus."  For  reasons  stated  above,  this  was  unques- 
tionably a  baptized  family. 

The  apostle  John  inscribes  his  second  epistle  "unto 
the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom,"  says  he,  "  I 
love  in  the  truth  ;  and  not  I  only,  but  also  all  they  that 
have  known  the  truth.  Some  have  supposed  that  all 
this  lady's  family  were  not  christians,  because  it  is  said 
in  verse  4,  "  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found  of  (some  of) 
thy  children  walking  in  truth."  Macknight  remarks, 
"  I  rather  suppose  with  Grotius,  that  John  speaks  of 
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such  of  her  children  as  in  the  course  of  their  affairs, 
had  come  to  the  place  where  he  was  ;  and  that  having 
conversed  with  them,  he  had  found  them  sound,  both 
in  the  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  the  gospel."  Some 
of  these  children,  it  appears,  the  apostle  knew  per- 
sonally;  he  had  examined  them  as  to  their  religious 
attainments,  and  was  satisfied  with  th^  proficiency 
they  had  made.  Ai^d  the  whole  family  had  such  a  re- 
putation for  piety,  that  all  who  believed,  and  knew  the 
truth,  loved  them. 

From  the  close  of  this  epistle  we  learn,  that  this  lady 
had  a  sister,  whose  children  were  all  christians,  "  The 
children  of  thy  elect  sister  salute  thee."  If  it  be 
thought  that  I  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a  mere  salu- 
tation, let  the  following  particulars  be  considered  : — 

1.  Macknight  justly  remarks,  "The  salutations 
which  the  christians  in  the  first  age  gave  to  each  other, 
were  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  salutations  of  un- 
believers, which  were  wishes  of  temporal  health  and 
felicity  only:  but  they  were  wishes  of  health  and  hap- 
piness to  their  souls,  and  expressions  of  the  most  sin- 
cere love.  '  Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that 
thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy 
soul  prospereth.'  (3  John  ii.)  The  apostle  sent  this 
lady  the  salutation  of  the  children  of  her  excellent 
sister,  to  intimate  to  her,  that  they  were  all  christians, 
and  that  they  persevered  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
gospel.  Probably  they  and  their  mother  lived  in  the 
city,  or  place  of  the  country,  where  the  apostle  had 
his  residence." 

2.  These  children  would  not  have  sent  this  chris- 
tian salutation,  if  they  had  not  been  christians  them- 
selves. 

3.  The  salutation  of  these  children,  sent  by  an 
apostle,  is  a  proof  of  their  intimacy  with  him,  and 
of  the  mutual  affection  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  them.  Would  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
have  cultivated  this  close  acquaintance  with  a  family 
of  graceless  children — idolaters  ?  And  had  he  been 
willing,  would  it  have  suited  their  disposition  to  make 
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him  their  friend  and  associate  ?  Impossible  !  Here  is 
a  very  clear  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  pastoral 
relation  between  this  man  of  God,  and  these  pious 
families.  And  can  any  one  doubt  after  this,  whether 
these  children  were  baptized  ?  especially  when  we 
have  so  many  examples  of  the  apostles  baptizing 
persons  at  the  commencement  of  their  christian  career, 
and  not  one  solitary  instance  of  their  delaying  it  for 
a  single  day. 

These  examples,  furnished  by  the  apostle  John, 
are  important ;  because,  instead  of  the  word  house, 
or  family,  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  he  employs  the 
term  children.  Many  have  talked  strangely  about 
families  without  children ;  the  word  then  which  they 
have  affected  to  v/ant  is  furnished.  But  on  second 
thoughts,  I  have  my  fears  that  these  examples  will 
not  give  perfect  satisfaction ;  for  though  children  are 
mentioned  here,  the  word  family  is  wanting.  How 
easy  it  is  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced to  find  an  objection  ;  and  a  poor  one  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

It  is  fortunate  in  another  respect,  however,  that 
children  are  expressly  named  in  these  examples,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reference  to  the  father,  but  only  to 
the  motiier,  in  either  of  them;  for  had  the  term 
family  been  used,  it  is  to  be  feared  many  would  have 
denied  that  these  holy  women  had  any  children ; 
just  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  Lydia.  It  might 
have  been  said,  "  We  do  not  know  that  these  were 
even  married  women ;  we  read  nothing  of  their 
husbands  ;  their  fiimilies,  or  households,  might  con- 
sist of  servants  and  slaves."  But  the  word  children, 
prevents  all  such  sagacious  remarks.  And  I  hope  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  Lydia  might  be  married,  and 
have  children,  as  well  as  these  good  ladies,  though, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  husbands  are  not 
noticed. 

Let  us  survey  the  ground  we  have  travelled  over. 
Here  are  no  less  than  twelve  christian  families.  Now 
let  the  doubter  go  into  any  town  where  he  is  a  stranger  ; 
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let  him  inquire  at  the  houses  in  succession  as  they 
stand,  till  he  has  found  twelve  with  children  in  them ; 
I  will  allow  him  to  make  the  experiment  in  a  hundred 
different  towns ;  and  it'  in  any  one  of  them  he  can 
find  twelve  families  of  children,  without  any  infants 
among  them,  I  will  allow  him  to  say  this  argument  is 
nothing  worth. 

Can  any  man  in  his  sober  senses  suppose  there  were 
no  infants  in  any  of  these  families  ?  But  as  the  bap- 
tists do  not  give  the  ordinance  to  children  before  they 
are  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  make 
the  baptism  of  these  twelve  families  comport  with 
their  practice,  they  must  suppose  that  there  was  not  a 
child  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  them  under  eleven  : 
the  odds  are  millions  to  one  against  the  truth  of  this 
supposition. 

A  baptist,  I  know,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  these 
twelve  familes  were  all  baptized  ;  and  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  evidence  is  not  equally  strong  for 
the  whole  of  them.  The  baptism  of  five  out  of 
this  number  is  plainly  recorded  ;  namely,  the  families 
of  Lydia,  Stephenas,  the  jailer,  Cornelius,  and  Crispus ; 
and  the  three  last  were  evidently  numerous,  since  the 
Avord  all  is  applied  to  them. 

As  to  the  churches  in  the  houses  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  Nymphas,  and  Philemon,  our  brethren  will 
contend,  that  in  these  passages,  the  word  house  is  to 
be  taken  literally  :  the  church  of  Rome,  they  suppose, 
met  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  ;  the  church 
at  Colosse,  met  in  the  house  of  Nymphas  ;  and  the 
church  with  which  Philemon  was  connected,  met  in 
his  house. 

I  think  this  opinion  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  what 
I  have  already  said  upon  the  texts.  Pool  gives  two 
reasons  why  he  believes  the  houses  denote  families : 

1.  The  primitive  christians  were  much  persecuted  ;  on 
which  account  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  meet  re- 
gularly in  one  house,  and,  therefore,  not   probable. 

2.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  salutation  to 
the  church,  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  PriscUla,  the 
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apostle  salutes  a  great  number  of  persons ;  which 
would  be  saluting  them  twice  over,  if  they  were 
included  in  the  church  in  the  house  of  this  pious  pair. 
To  these  I  will  add,  3.  The  church  at  Colosse  is  sup- 
posed to  have  met  in  the  house  of  Nymphas.  Where 
did  Philemon  live  ?  All  the  commentators  say,  in 
Colosse.  Macknight  remarks,  "He  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Colosse,  as  appears  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  chap.  iv.  9,  where  Onesimus,  Philemon's 
slave,  is  called  one  of  them.  And  verse  17,  the  bre- 
thren of  Colosse  are  desired  to  say  to  Archippus,  (the 
person  mentioned  Philem.,  verse  2,)  '  Take  heed  to  the 
ministry  which  thou  hast  received.'  Besides,  the  an- 
cients believed  that  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Colosse.  So  Theodoret  says  expressly  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  epistle ;  and  tells  us  that  his  house 
was  still  remaining  in  Colosse  in  his  time  ;  that  is,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Jerome  also 
in  his  commentary  on  this  epistle,  says,  Philemon  was 
of  Colosse."  The  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Philemon  were  sent  at  the  same  time ;  because  the 
apostle  was  in  the  same  circumstances  when  both  were 
written,  he  had  the  same  friends  with  him,  and  Onesi- 
mus was  a  bearer  of  both  ;  as  will  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison. Now  if  the  church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas, 
means  all  the  christians  in  Colosse,  then  the  church 
in  the  house  of  Philemon,  means  exactly  the  same 
persons.  In  one  of  these  epistles,  according  to  the 
baptist  interpretation,  the  christians  at  Colosse  are  re- 
presented as  holding  their  church  meetings  in  the 
house  of  Nymphas  ;  in  the  other,  as  holding  them  in 
the  house  of  Philemon.  This  looks  very  much  like  a 
contradiction.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said/ they  might 
meet  sometimes  in  one  house,  and  sometimes  in  the 
other.  This  does  not  appear  probable  :  and  upon  this 
supposition,  the  whole  church  would  be  saluted  twice, 
in  letters  written  and  sent  at  the  same  time.  4.  In 
writing  to  an  individual,  like  Philemon,  it  may  be  very 
proper  to  desire  him  to  salute  the  whole  church  ;  but 
in  writing  to  a  church  it  is  very  different.     He  sent  an 
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epistle  inscribed,  "  To  all  that  be  in  Rome,  called  to  be 
saints ;  "  and  he  desired  them  to  salute  the  church,  in 
the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Now  if  the  church 
here,  mean  all  the  christians  in  Rome,  then  he  desired 
them  to  salute  themselves.  The  same  observations 
will  apply  to  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which  he 
desires  them  to  salute  the  church  in  the  house  of 
Nyraphas.  To  avoid  these  absurdities,  we  must  take 
the  word  house,  in  these  texts,  to  denote  family. 

In  the  church  menibership  of  these  families,  we  have 
as  good  proof  of  their  baptism,  at  least  in  arguing 
with  the  baptists,  as  we  should  have  had,  supposing 
their  reception  of  the  ordinance  had  been  expressly 
named.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  family  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  persons,  being  styled  a  church  ; 
and  most  of  the  commentators  suppose  these  families 
were  numerous. 

Eight  of  the  twelve  families  then  had  indisputably 
received  the  ordinance  ;  and  six  out  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  large  families.  i\.nd  where  will  you  find 
eight  such  families,  which  contain  neither  infants  nor 
little  children  ?  But  the  baptism  of  the  other  four 
families  are  supported  by  arguments  which  I  am  under 
no  apprehension  will  be  easily  overturned. 

The  natural  supposition  is,  that  there  would  be 
children  in  these  families,  of  all  ages;  and  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  find  infants  in  them,  as  it  is  to  find  aged  per- 
sons among  the  men  and  women  who  were  baptized. 
If  I  were  disposed  to  be  querulous,  and  to  deny  the 
lawfulnessof  baptizing  old  people,  because  there  is  nei- 
ther precept  nor  precedent  for  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
what  would  a  baptist  be  able  to  reply "?  Why  he  would 
tell  me,  that  we  read  of  the  baptism  of  men  and  women  ; 
and  that  men  and  women  of  all  ages  must  be  intended, 
since  there  is  no  restriction  to  any  particular  age. 
Just  so,  I  say,  we  read  of  the  baptism  of  whole  families 
of  children;  and  that  children  of  all  ages  must  be  in- 
tended, since  there  is  no  restriction  to  any  particular 
age.  I  am  sure  you  can  no  more  find  old  age  con- 
nected with  baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  than  infancy. 
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The  family  of  Crispus  believed,  and  that  of  Corne- 
lius received  the  Spirit,  prior  to  baptism ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever,  that  any  of  the  other  ten  fami- 
lies had  either  believed,  or  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
before  they  received  the  ordinance.  The  children  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  other  families  appear  to  have 
been  religious,  when  introduced  to  our  notice  as 
church  members  :  but  this  is  no  proof  at  all  that  they 
had  religion  before  they  entered  the  church. 

Hitherto  our  inquiries  have  related  to  whole  families 
of  children,  whose  parents  are  particularly  noticed.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  evidence  of  multitudes  of  little 
children  being  in  the  apostolic  churches ;  and  if  we 
can  produce  them  as  church  members,  we  shall  over- 
turn the  principles  upon  which  our  baptist  brethren 
act,  whether  they  admit  or  deny  the  baptism  of  these 
little  folks. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  like  an  argument,  to 
prove  that  the  little  children,  addressed  by  the  apostle 
John,  in  his  first  general  epistle,  were  adults,  recently 
converted.  I  consider  them  to  have  been  little  children 
literally,  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  Critics  are,  I  believe,  generally  agreed,  that 
words  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  context, 
which  requires  a  figurative  interpretation.  I  can  see 
nothing  connected  with  the  words  in  question  to  forbid 
their  being  taken  literally. 

2.  Young  men  and  fathers  are  also  addressed  in  this 
epistle  ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  understanding 
these  words  in  their  literal  sense.  The  young  men  are 
said  to  be  strong ;  which  most  interpreters  take  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  vigour  of  manhood.  The  following 
advice  is  particularly  addressed  to  these  young  men, 
though  I  grant  it  may  also  be  intended  for  the  little 
children  and  fathers :  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all 
that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 
the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but 
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is  of  the  world."  Now  suppose  by  young  men,  the 
apostle  meant  persons  in  the  prime  of  lite,  and  we  per- 
ceive at  once  how  peculiarly  suitable  this  advice  is  to 
them.  But  if  by  young  men  be  meant  vigorous 
christians  merely  ;  and  if  by  little  children  be  intended 
adults  recently  converted ;  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  have  addressed  this  advice  more  imme- 
diately to  little  children,  since  a  new  convert  is  in 
much  more  danger  from  the  world,  than  an  established 
christian. 

The  fathers  are  said  to  "  have  known  him,"  Christ, 
"  from  the  beginning."  Many  interpreters  suppose, 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here  intended,  is  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  when  he  was  upon  earth; 
and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  persons  far  advanced 
in  life.  But  if  the  young  men  and  fathers  are 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  so  must  the  little 
children. 

3.  What  is  said  to  these  little  children,  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  adapted  to  persons  very  young  in  years. 
Doddridge  has  noticed  that  "  there  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  style  of  this  epistle.  The  sentences, 
considered  separately,  are  exceeding  clear  and  intel- 
ligible ;  but  when  we  search  for  their  connexion,  we 
frequently  meet  with  greater  difficulties  than  we  do 
even  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  principal  signa- 
ture and  characteristic  of  his  (John's)  manner,  is  an 
artless  and  a;niable  simplicity,  and  a  singular  modesty 
and  candour,  i:i  conjunction  with  a  wonderful  subli- 
mity of  sentiment.  His  conceptions  are  apparently 
delivered  to  us  in  the  order  in  which  they  arose  in  his 
own  mind,  and  are  not  the  product  of  artificial  reason- 
ing, or  laboured  investigation."  Now  connect  with 
this,  which  is  all  very  true,  the  important  fact,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  epistle  is  addressed  imme- 
diately to  little  children  ;  allow  these  little  children  to 
have  been  young  in  years,  as  well  as  in  grace,  and  all 
the  pecuharities  in  the  apostle's  style  and  manner, 
which  have  been  rather  perplexing  to  critics,  are  at 
once  explained  and  ai^proved. 
u 
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"  His  sentences,  considered  separately,  are  exceed- 
ing clear  and  intelligible."  So  they  ought  to  be,  for 
little  children  to  understand  them.  "  But  when  we 
search  for  their  connexion,  we  frequently  meet  with 
great  difficulties."  And  well  you  may  ;  because  there 
is  none.  A  long  and  artfully  connected  dissertation  is 
not  at  all  suited  to  little  children.  There  is  in  "  his 
manner  an  artless  and  amiable  simplicity,  and  a  singu- 
lar modesty  and  candour."  How  admirable  !  to  see 
the  venerable  saint  in  the  most  easy  and  affectionate 
manner,  leading  and  feeding  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
There  is  no  "  artificial  reasoning,  or  laboured  investi- 
gation." Because  he  was  not  writing  to  a  Boyle,  or 
a  Locke,  or  a  Newton  ;  but  to  children  a  few  years  old. 

Those  who  look  upon  this  epistle  as  intended  ex- 
clusively for  adults,  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
christian  life,  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  apostle's 
intellectual  powers.  He  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  a  very  holy  man.  But  what  idea  is  attached 
to  the  artless  simplicity  of  his  style,  when  two  of  his 
sentences  can  scarcely  be  connected  together ;  and 
when  through  the  whole  epistle  he  neither  investi- 
gates, nor  reasons  upon,  a  single  point  ?  Is  not  such 
artless  simplicity  allied  in  our  minds  to  mental  imbe- 
cility ?  But  the  moment  we  conceive  of  him  as  ad- 
dressing himself  to  little  children  literally,  we  admire 
the  true  greatness  of  the  man  of  God,  who  could 
descend  to  the  level  of  juvenile  minds,  become  their 
instructer  iu  the  things  of  God,  and  exactly  adapt  his 
discourse  to  their  capacities. 

A  careful  attention  to  what  is  particularly  addressed 
to  little  children,  must,  I  think,  strike  every  one,  that 
the  apostle  is  speaking  to  persons  young  in  years.  It 
would  detain  us  too  long  to  examine  the  whole.  Sup- 
pose we  take  at  random,  as  a  specimen,  the  first  and 
the  last.  "  My  little  children,  these  things  write  I 
unto  } ou  that  ye  sin  not."  This  is  quite  natural,  when 
spoken  to  very  young  people.  Here  are  no  reasonings 
emplived,  but  a  simple  admonition  to  avoid  sin  ;  just 
as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  little  folks,  "  Now 
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you  must  not  be  naughty ;  you  must  be  good  children." 
The  last  is,  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols,"  Here  is  no  dissertation  on  the  evil  of  idolatry. 
The  advice  is  remarkably  appropriate,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  idol  worship  had  associated  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  show,  pomp,  and  parade ;  of  music, 
dancing,  and  feasting;  and,  therefore,  was  very  attrac- 
tive to  children. 

To  say  that,  as  an  apostle,  it  was  enough  to  give  a 
simple  statement  of  the  truth  to  adults,  without  era- 
ploying  any  reasonings  upon  it,  because  his  acknow- 
ledged inspiration  gave  sufficient  authority  to  what  he 
said,  does  not  solve  the  difficulty.  The  other  apostles 
were  inspired  as  well  as  John;  and  yet  in  the  scraps 
of  their  sermons  preserved  in  the  Acts,  and  in  their 
epistles,  we  find  them  arguing  many  points  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  The  truths  which  John  has  taught 
in  this  epistle,  are  of  the  most  subluiie  and  interesting 
kind ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taught, 
proves  either  that  his  pupils  were  juveniles,  or  that  his 
own  mind  was  dwarfish. 

4.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  much  of  this 
epistle  is  addressed  to  very  young  children,  because 
we  find  his  second  epistle  is  written  to  a  pious  woman 
and  her  children.  I  suppose  the  two  families  men- 
tioned in  this  epistle,  would,  like  the  little  ones  in  the 
first  epistle,  have  been  transformed  by  expositors  into 
metaphorical  children,  (there  would  certainly  have 
been  equal  reason  for  it,)  had  they  not  been  noticed  in 
connexion  with  their  mothers.  The  way  in  which  he 
notices  these  families,  shows  the  spiritual  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  young  people,  and  the  interest 
he  felt  in  their  welfare.  Speaking  of  the  children  of 
the  elect  lady,  he  says,  "  whom  I  love  in  the  truth." 
And  again,  "I  rejoiced  greatly,  that  I  found  of  thy 
children  walking  in  truth."  As  to  the  other  family  of 
children,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  epistle,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  sent  their  saluta- 
tion to  their  aunt  and  cousins  by  the  apostle,  had  they 
not  been  upon  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms 
U  2 
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with  him.  This  is  not  to  be  explained  away,  by  sup- 
posing that  John  was  paying  a  pastoral  visit  to  the 
parents,  and  happening  to  state  his  intention  of  writing 
to  their  relatives,  the  young  people  desired  to  be  re- 
membered to  them.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  father 
and  mother  would  surely  have  been  joined  with  their 
children  in  affectionate  salutation.  But  the  father  is 
not  once  named ;  and  the  mother  sends  no  greeting, 
which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  neither  of  them  was 
present.  The  children  seem  to  have  been  under  his 
pastoral  care,  and  to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
(2  Epist.  13.) 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  apostle  had  a  sincere  love  to 
children,  that  he  felt  uncommon  pleasure  in  witnessing 
their  spiritual  improvement,  that  they  were  a  part  of 
his  flock,  and  that  to  them,  in  connexion  with  a  pious 
parent,  he  addressed  a  pastoral  letter.  Compare  all 
this  with  the  charge  he  had  received  from  his  divine 
Master,  to  receive  little  ones  in  his  name  ;  and  no  one, 
I  think,  can  doubt  but  the  first  epistle  was  written  for 
the  use  of  little  children  literally,  as  well  as  for  young 
men  and  fathers. 

I  have  taken  the  more  pains  to  establish  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  phrase  little  children,  in  this  epistle,  be- 
cause it  is  a  general  epistle  ;  that  is,  an  epistle  written 
for  the  use  of  all  christian  churches  in  general,  and  not 
addressed  to  any  one  church  in  particular.  When  we 
find  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  churches,  generally,  in 
which  much  more  relates  to  little  children  than  to  any 
other  class  of  christians,  it  demonstrates  that  there  was 
a  large  proportion  of  little  children  in  all  the  apostolic 
churches. 

We  will  now  come  to  particular  churches,  in  which 
we  shall  find  little  children.  The  following  passage 
deserves  particular  attention.  "  Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord  ;  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy 
father  and  mother,  (which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise,)  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou 
mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fathers,  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  wrath  :  but  bring  them  up 
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in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  (Ephes. 
vi.  1—4.) 

The  apostle  evidently  had  an  eye  here  to  very  young 
children,  though  elder  ones  are  included  in  the  general 
obligation.  The  reasons  upon  which  the  exhortation 
is  founded,  appear  to  be  selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  weak  capacities  of  little  ones.  For  this  is  right 
.  .that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  .that  thou  mayest  live 
long  on  the  earth.  What  is  said  to  the  fathers,  de- 
monstrates that  the  apostle  alluded  particularly  to  very 
young  children.  Provoke  them  not  to  wrath  ;  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  Lord.  He  could  not  here  refer 
to  adult  children;  because  they  were  already  brought 
up,  and  had  little  to  dread  from  the  severity  of  their 
fathers'  dispositions. 

Some  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  this  pas- 
sage, have  supposed,  that  the  advice  to  parents,  re- 
spected their  children  at  home ;  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  the  little  ones  being  present,  when  the  church 
was  convened  to  hear  the  letter  read.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  go  home  to  find  the  children,  because  they 
are  as  much  addressed  in  the  epistle  as  their  fathers  ; 
and  we  may  as  well  suppose  that  the  parents  were  not 
present,  as  that  the  children  were  not;  and  that  the 
children  carried  home  the  apostle's  advice  to  their 
parents.  The  epistle  is  inscribed,  "To  the  saints 
which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus."  When  the  epistle  arrived,  the  saints  and 
faithful  brethren,  that  is,  the  church,  would  be  con- 
vened to  hear  it  read.  As  the  reader  proceeds,  he 
comes  to  these  words,  "Children,  obey  your  parents," 
etc.  How  ridiculous,  if  we  are  to  suppose  there  were 
no  children  present  to  hear  him!  Husbands  and 
wives,  masters  and  servants, and  parents,  are  addressed, 
as  well  as  children  ;  and  we  have  as  much  right  to 
suppose  they  were  not  members  of  the  church,  and 
were,  therefore,  all  absent,  as  to  exclude  the  children  ; 
and  then,  where  will  you  find  the  church  at  Ephesus? 
But  the  children  are  spoken  to  by  the  apostle  in  a 
meeting  of  the  church  ;  they  are  acknowledged  as  saints 
u  3 
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and  faithful  brethren ;  they  are  in  the  Lord,  and  they 
are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  church  at  Colosse,  the  apostle 
speaks  to  little  ones.  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in 
all  things  :  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord. 
Fatliers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they 
be  discouraged."   (Col.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Parental  authority  diminishes,  as  children  advance 
in  life.  Here  the  apostle  requires  obedience  in  all 
things  ;  which  shows  that  he  had  an  eye  to  very  young 
children.  He  does  not  allow  them  a  will  of  their  own 
in  anything,  by  which  their  conduct  is  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  subjects  them  in  all  things  to  the  will  of 
their  parents.  Many  explain  the  words  to  mean,  all 
lawful  things.  He  certainly  has  not  given  parents 
authority  to  command  anything  which  is  unlawful ; 
but  is  the  judgment  of  the  parent,  or  that  of  the 
child,  to  determme  the  question,  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  the  command  ?  This  must  surely  depend  much 
upon  the  age  of  the  child,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  guarding  against  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  ;  but  the  judgment  of  a  parent  is 
more  likely  to  be  correct,  than  that  of  a  little  child. 
If  a  youngster,  six  or  eight  years  of  age,  is  absolved 
from  all  obligation  to  obedience,  whenever  he  judges 
the  command  to  be  unlawful,  parental  authority  is  a 
mere  chimera.  Children  very  commonly  think  the 
injunctions  of  their  parents  are  unreasonable.  It  is 
not  denied,  that  when  a  child  has  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion,  he  ought  not  to  obey  a  parent  in  anything 
which  he  clearly  perceives  to  be  unlawful  ;  but  before 
he  has  attained  to  that  period,  his  judgment  and  will 
must  be  subject  to  the  judgment  and  will  of  his 
parents. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  the  children  ad- 
dressed by  the  apostle  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
or  not:  I  affirm  they  had  not;  because  he  does  not 
content  himself  with  merely  saying — "  Children  obey 
your  parents  ;"  and  so  leave  room  for  a  latitude  of 
mterpretation,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation,  to  be 
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determined  by  the  age  of  the  children,  in  connexion 
with  other  considerations  ;  but  he  clearly  defines  the 
extent  of  the  duty  by  adding,  "in  all  things."  He  has 
left  nothing,  therefore,  to  the  discretion  of  the  child- 
ren ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  children  he 
particularly  refers  to,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion. 

If  this  conclusion  needed  additional  support,  the 
passage  would  afford  it.  The  motive  which  the  apostle 
urges,  is  such  as  is  usually  pressed  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  very  young  children:  "For  this  is  well 
pleasing  unto  the  Lord."  We  all  know  how  common 
it  is  to  say  to  a  little  one,  "  Be  a  good  child,  and  do  as 
father  and  mother  bid  you;  and  God  Almighty  will 
love  you."  The  advice  given  to  the  fathers  respecting 
these  children  makes  it  evident  that  they  were  of 
tender  age  :  "  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children, 
lest  they  be  discouraged."  This  does  not  apply  to 
grown  up  children,  who  are  nearly  emancipated  from 
parental  authority. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  baptists  is, 
that  children  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  church, 
till  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  judge  and  act  for  themselves.  This  principle 
is  completely  destroyed  by  the  proof  that  there  were 
children  under  that  age  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus 
and  Colosse,  who  were  addressed  by  the  apostle  in  his 
epistles,  as  saints,  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ. 

But  there  is  no  proof,  says  an  objector,  that  they 
were  infants  :  the  apostle  would  not  lay  his  commands 
upon  children  before  they  were  capable  of  knowing 
something  about  them.  Very  true ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  his  not  addressing  infants  is  no  proof  they  were 
not  members,  because  the  objector  admits  that,  had  they 
been  present,  they  would  not  have  been  proper  subjects 
of  apostolic  exhortation.  Enough  is  proved  to  show 
the  lawfulness  of  infants'  church  membership.  Here 
are  children  in  the  church,  who  are  not  allowed  by  the 
apostle  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves  in  anything ; 
whose  understandings  and  wills  are  subjected  to  their 
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parents :  their  membership,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  result  of  their  parents"  choice,  and  not  of  their  own ; 
and  a  parent  must  have  as  good  a  right  to  initiate  an  in- 
fant, as  a  child  in  the  next  stage  of  life.  The  principle 
is  the  matter  of  importance.  The  principle  established 
by  these  examples  of  juvenile  membership,  completely 
overturns  the  principle  upon  which  anti-pedobaptism 
rests,  and  proves  the  lawfulness  of  infants'  member- 
ship. 

Till  the  baptists  admit  persons  into  their  churches 
withovit  pressing  upon  them  the  obligations  of  baptism, 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  little  ones  in  these 
churches  had  all  received  the  ordinance. 

I  sincerely  wish  our  baptist  brethren,  and  others 
who  have  no  little  children  in  their  churches,  to  com- 
pare the  apostolic  churches  with  their  own.  Must 
there  not  be  a  radical  defect  in  those  religious  commu- 
nions, from  which  the  little  ones  are  excluded  ? 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  subject  in 
the  preceding  discussion,  will  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question.  What  is  the  use  of  infant  baptism? 
By  bringing  up  a  child  in  the  church  of  Christ,  it  is 
taught  the  doctrine,  and  trained  in  the  discipline,  of 
the  gospel ;  its  mind  is  impressed  with  the  obligations 
of  religion  ;  the  labours  of  parents  in  the  promotion  of 
its  spiritual  interests,  which  experience  proves  in 
thousands  of  mstances  is  ineffectual,  when  alone,  is 
powerfully  aided  by  the  pastor,  and  other  members  of 
the  church ;  and  its  early  and  close  connexion  with 
the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  must  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  formation  of  its  character. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  INQUIRY,  WHETHER  THERE  BE  ANYTHING  IN 
THE  NATURE  AND  SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTU\NITY  OP- 
POSED TO  THE  BAPTISM  OF  INFANTS,  AND  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  BELIEVERS'  BAPTISM,  AS  PRACTISED 
BY  OUR  DIFFERING  BRETHREN. 

No  one  pretends  to  produce  a  passage  out  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  expressly  prohibits  the  bap- 
tism of  infants;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
their  admission  into  the  christian  church.  In  reply 
to  this,  it  will  be  said,  that  to  warrant  the  baptism  of 
infants,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  it  is  not  prohibited  ;  a 
precept,  or  an  example  must  be  produced  to  authorize 
it.  This  reply  would  be  sufficient,  if  infants  had  never 
been  admitted  into  the  church;  but  since  they  had 
been  initiated  into  the  covenant,  and  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  membership,  for  many  hundred  years,  the 
case  is  altered.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  by  the  au- 
thority and  command  of  God,  little  ones  had  a  place 
in  the  church  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  their  right  remains 
under  the  gospel,  provided  no  clause  expressing 
their  exclusion  can  be  found  in  it.  If  any  par- 
ticular class  of  individuals  are  once  legally  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  any  institution,  their  claim  must 
continue  valid,  till  their  exclusion  be  legally  notified. 

The  baptists  have  taken  much  pains  to  show,  that 
circumcision  did  not  initiate  its  subjects  into  the 
covenant  of  grace,  but  merely  entitled  them  to  tem- 
poral benefits  ;  such  as,  a  share  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  many  civil  rights:  for  if  it  were  granted,  that  a 
child,  by  circumcision,  was  admitted  into  the  covenant 
of  grace,  its  church  membership  could  not  be  dis- 
puted, because  the  covenant  is  the  foundation  on 
which  the  church  is  built ;  a  person,  therefore,  who 
is  in  the  covenant,  ought  not  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
church. 
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Let  us  then  examine,  with  some  care,  what  were  the 
chief  benefits  conferred  by  circumcision.  We  must 
look  at  the  original  institution  :  "  And  I  will  estab- 
lish my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy 
seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession  :  and  I  will  be 
their  God.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  thou  shalt 
keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  in  their  generations.  This  is  my  covenant,  which. 
ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  ;  every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  fore- 
skin ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be 
circumcised  among  you,  every  man  child  in  your  ge- 
nerations, he  that  is  born  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  any  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He 
that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with 
thy  money,  must  needs  be  circumcised  :  and  my  co- 
venant shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant. 
And  the  uncircumcised  man  child  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant."  (Gen. 
xvh.  7  — 14.)  There  are  several  things  in  this  passage 
which  must  be  carefully  noted  :  — 

1.  The  everlasting  covenant  mentioned  in  verse  7,  is 
the  covenant  into  which  they  were  admitted  by  cir- 
cumcision ;  because  it  is  said,  verse  12,  "  My  covenant 
shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant." 

2.  Two  different  classes  of  persons  are  here  men- 
tioned as  the  proper  subjects  of  the  rite.  (1.)  The 
natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  called  his  seed.  (2.) 
Every  slave  purchased  by  an  Israelite,  or  born  in  his 
house,"  which  is  not  of  thy  seed." 

3.  Two  difierent  kinds  of  blessings  are  promised  to 
the  circumcised.  (1.)  Spiritual.  "  I  will  be  a  God 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."     And  again. 
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"  I  will  be  their  God,"  These  promises  must  include 
all  spiritual  blessings.  "  The  Lord  is  my  portion, 
saith  my  soul ;  therefore  will  I  hope  in  him."  "  Be  not 
dismayed  :  I  am  thy  God."  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us  ?  "  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  God 
is  the  Lord."  (2.)  Temporal.  "I  will  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed,  all  the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  temporal  advantages  connected  with  circumci- 
sion were  restricted  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh,  through  the  line  of  Isaac.  We  read  that 
"  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that  were  bom 
in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money, 
every  male  among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house ;  and 
circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  self-same 
day,  as  God  had  said  unto  him."  (Gen.  xvii.  23.) 
The  circumcision  of  these  persons  entailed  upon  them 
no  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  nor  did  the  circumci- 
sion of  slaves  in  after  times  procure  them  either  civil 
liberty,  or  lauded  property ;  they  must,  therefore, 
have  received  some  spiritual  privileges,  or  they  gained 
nothing  by  the  rite. 

That  gentiles  derived  spiritual  privileges  from  cir- 
cumcision is  evident  from  Isaiah  Ivi.  6,  7  :  "  Also  the 
sous  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord, 
to  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be 
his  servants,  every  one  that  keepeth  the  sabbath  from 
polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my  covenant ;  even 
them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer:  their  burnt  offer- 
ings and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine 
altar;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer 
for  all  people."  As  the  covenant  is  called  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision,  no  uncircumcised  person  could 
take  hold  of  it ;  nor  was  it  permitted  to  any  one  who 
had  not  received  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  to  enter 
into  the  temple  and  engage  in  its  sacred  services. 
The  persons  mentioned  m  the  text,  therefore,  were 
circumcised  gentiles  ;  and  all  the  immunities  which 
they  enjoyed,  as  here  enumerated,  were  of  a  purely 
religious  nature. 
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The  greatest  temporal  blessings  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  those  which  are  spiritual ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  therefore,  when  the  design  and  advantages 
of  circimicision  are  mentioned,  the  earthly  benefits, 
though  not  denied,  are  never  expressed.  "  Abraham 
received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righ- 
teousness of  faiih."  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  Not  a  word  about 
temporals. 

But  is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  apostle  has  settled 
this  question,  as  to  what  was  conferred  by  circum- 
cision,— though  it  is  still  agitated  by  some  with  as 
much  zeal,  as  though  he  had  not  said  a  word  about  it. 
"  What  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?"  Now  let  us 
see  whether  all  these  profits,  or  the  chief  of  them,  are 
of  a  temporal  nature.  The  answer  is,  "Much  every 
way :  chiefly,  because  that  unto  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God.  For  what  if  some  did  not  believe? 
shall  their  nn belief  make  the  faith  of  God  without 
effect?  God  forbid."  (Rom.  iii.  1 — 3.)  The  temporal 
benefits  may  be  included  in  the  phrase,  "  Much 
every  way."  But  ^^hen  he  goes  on  to  state  the  chief 
advantage,  earthly  tilings  are  lost  sight  of;  it  is  not  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  but  in  the  oracles  of  God,  that  the 
circumcised  are  to  find  their  principal  profit ;  and 
these  are  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  land  in 
the  universe.  These  oracles  were  intrusted  to  them 
that  thev  might  become  believers.  "And  if  some  did 
not  believe  ?"'  what  then?  others  did  to  their  eternal 
profit  ;  so  that  circumcision  was  not  to  be  scouted  as 
conferring  no  spiritual  advantages:  "Shall  their  un- 
belief make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?  God  for- 
bid." I  hope  it  will  not  be  contended  that  "  the  faith 
of  God"  means,  "  the  land  of  Canaan." 

Circumcision  then  initiated  its  subjects  into  the 
covenant  of  grace  ;  the  initiated,  were  instructed  in  the 
oracles  of  God,  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  grace; 
and  those  who  cordially  believed  these  doctrines,  ex- 
I)erienced  cheir  saving  efficacy.  But  though  the  Jews 
had  temporal  benefits  connected  with  circumcision, 
yet  the  rite  was  not  instituted  on  that  account.     "  Cir- 
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cumcision  verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law  :  but  if 
thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made 
uncircumcision."  (Rom.  ii.  25.)  Here  again  the  profit 
of  circumcision  is  not  made  to  consist  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  temporal  blessings,  but  in  keeping  the  law,  or 
the  oracles  of  God  :  and  however  great  the  temporal 
advantages  of  a  Jew  might  be,  he  was  considered  as 
virtually  uncircumcised,  if  he  lived  in  the  habitual 
violation  of  the  law ;  but  this  could  not  be  true,  if  cir- 
cumcision had  been  appointed  on  account  of  anything 
of  an  earthly  nature. 

The  benefits  which  Abraham's  slaves  and  servants 
derived  from  circumcision,  were  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
So  we  read  in  the  chapter  following  the  account  of 
their  circumcision  :  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
judgment."  Here  the  household  of  the  patriarch  is 
distinguished  from  his  children  ;  and,  therefore,  must 
take  in  the  whole  domestic  establishment,  which 
amounted  to  many  hundred  persons.  In  fact,  we  have 
here  a  church.  Abraham  was  the  priest :  he  had  an 
altar,  and  he  offered  sacrifices.  He  was  the  prophet 
or  teacher,  and  instructed  all  under  his  care  "  in  the 
vcay  of  the  Lord."  Under  his  pious  training,  the 
Lord  saw  they  would  acquire  those  virtuous  habits 
which  would  become  permanent ;  so  that  when  de- 
prived of  their  pastor,  they  would  still  "  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  "  and  they 
would  find  that  "  in  keeping  his  commandments  there 
is  great  reward,"  as  well  as  great  delight. 

Circumcision  then  was  evidently  the  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  it  entitled  those  who 
received  it,  to  all  the  spiritual  privileges  of  that 
covenant ;  and  it  laid  them  under  an  obligation  to  dis- 
charge its  duties.  This  rite  was  performed  upon  infants  ; 
and  if  any  one  still  doubt  whether  these  infants  were 
members  of  the  church,  let  him  attend  to  the  following : 

Hezekiah  appointed  "  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah  the 
Levite,  over  the  free  will  ofierings  of  God,  to  distribute 
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the  oblations  of  the  Lord,  and  the  most  holy  things. 
And  next  him  were  Eden,  and  Miniamin,  and  Jeshua, 
and  Sliemaiah,  Amariah,  and  Shecaniah,  in  the  cities 
of  the  priests,  in  their  set  office,  to  give  to  their  bre- 
thren by  courses,  as  well  to  the  great  as  to  the  small  : 
Beside  their  genealogy  of  males  from  three  years  old 
and  upward,  even  unto  every  one  that  entereth  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  his  daily  portion  for  their  service 
and  their  charges,  according  to  their  courses  ;  both  to 
the  genealogy  of  the  priests  by  the  house  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  the  Levites  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
in  their  charges  by  their  courses  ;  and  to  the  genealogy 
of  all  their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and 
their  daughters,  through  all  the  congregation  :  for  in 
their  set  office  they  sanctified  themselves  in  holiness. 
Also  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests,  which  were  in 
the  fields  of  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,  in  every  several 
city,  the  men  that  were  expressed  by  name,  to  give 
portions  to  all  the  males  among  the  priests,  and  to  all 
that  were  reckoned  bv  genealogies  among  the  Levites." 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  14  —  19.) 

On  this  remarkable  passage,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his 
Facts  and  Evidences  on  the  Subject  of  Baptism,  makes 
the  following  observations  :  — 

"  The  genealogy  of  the  males,  was  authenticated  at 
three  years  of  age ;  children  at  three  years  old 
entered  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  children 
of  the  priests,  whose  were  the  most  holy 'things,  and  the 
oblations  to  the  Lord ;  had  a  right  to  eat  of  those  most 
holy  things  at  this  early  time  of  life !  The  text  is 
studiously  precise.  These  officers  were  to  distribute 
to  the  small  as  well  as  to  the  great ;  according  to  the 
genealogy  of  all  their  little  ones  :  and  these  little  ones 
are  distinguished  from  sons,  and  from  daughters  :  and 
this  principle  extended  through  all  the  congregation. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  this  early  time  of  life,  children 
entered  the  holy  temple,  were  participators  in  the 
rites  there  performed,  and  were  borne  on  the  sacred 
registers. 

"  Now  this  passage  gives  light  on  another,  which 
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though  often  appealed  to,  has  seldom  been  accurately 
investigated.  Moses  says.  (Deut.  xxix.  10 —  13,)  'Ye 
stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God; ' 
'  Your  little  ones,'  that  is,  children  of  three  years  old, 
according  to  the  passage  in  the  Chronicles, — '  to  enter 
into  covenant  wuh  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his 
oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  u;aketh  witli  thee  this 
day ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people 
unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.'  Children 
of  three  years  old  enter  into  covenant  with  God  !  " 
Yes  ;  this  is  their  own  personal  act ! 

"  Nor  are  these  the  only  places  where  little  ones  are 
public  characters;  for  Joshua,  contirming,  or  rather, 
renewing,  this  covenant  of  the  Lord,  on  mount  Geri- 
zim,  '  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings,  and 
the  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law,  to  the  little  ones  ;  ' — to  children  of  three 
years  old !  (Josh.  viii.  34,  35.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
passages  adduced,  that  chddren  of  three  years  old  were 
members  of  the  Hebrew  community,  civil  and  religious, 
in  the  most  sacred  rites,  in  the  most  solemn  transac- 
tions, equally  as  their  fathers  were.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  subject  to  the  same  preparatory  purifications, 
and  w  ere  treated  on  the  same  ritual  principles  as  their 
fathers."* 

Samuel  was  presented  to  the  Lord,  in  the  tabernacle, 
as  soon  as  his  mother  had  weaned  him,  which  was 
probably  when  he  was  three  years  old.  "  And  the 
child  did  minister  unto  the  Lord  before  Eli  the  priest." 
"Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child, 
girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  (1  Sam.  n.  II,  18.)  Here 
is  a  child  about  three  years  of  age,  clothed  in  a  sacred 
vestment,  and  performing  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
public  worship  before  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  ! 

Having  shown  that,  by  the  authority  of  God,  in- 
fants were  received  into  the  covenant,  and  the  church  ; 

•  Three  Additional  Letters  to  a  late  Deacon  of  a  Baptist 
Church,  pp.  22,  23. 
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and  that,  at  three  years  of  age,  they  were  publicly  re- 
cognized as  members  of  the  church,  and  personally 
performed,  public  acts  of  membership  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  same  divine  authority,  which  granted  the  rite, 
must  be  shown  to  have  cancelled  it,  before  they  can 
justly  be  deprived  of  it ;  and  as  no  one  pretends  that 
God  has  prohibited  the  membership  of  infants  under 
the  gospel,  the  original  grant  must  remain  in  full 
force. 

As  nothing  express  can  be  produced  against  the  ad- 
mission of  infants  under  the  gospel,  we  must  proceed 
to  consider  the  reasons  on  which  their  exclusion  is 
inferred. 

Some  have  thought  that,  as  the  law  was  repealed 
by  the  gospel,  the  church  membership  of  infants  was 
included  in  that  repeal. 

And  would  not  the  same  premises  equally  support 
the  conclusion,  that  the  church  membership  of  adults 
was  repealed  also  ?  and  then  under  the  gospel,  God 
would  have  no  church  at  all.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
membership  of  infants  was  founded,  not  upon  the  law, 
but  upon  the  promise  madetoAbraham,  which  promise, 
according  to  the  apostle,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  law  was  given  ;  the  abolition  of  the 
law  therefore,  could  not  affect  the  rights  which  infants 
enjoyed,  prior  to  it,  and  independent  of  it. 

It  is  urged  that  circumcision,  which  was  the  rite  of 
initiation  into  the  church  under  the  old  dispensation, 
was  abolished  ;  and  this  annulled  all  the  rights  of  in- 
fants. I  cannot  see  the  consequence.  If  one  rite  be  re- 
])ealed,  another  is  instituted  in  its  stead.  I  have 
proved  that  circumcision  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into 
the  church,  by  arguments  which  I  am  under  no  ap- 
prehension will  be  easily  refuted ;  and  the  baptists  do 
not  deny  that  baptism  now  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into 
the  church.  Baptism,  then,  is  substituted  in  the  place 
of  circumcision,  as  to  this  particular  point;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  one  rite  answers  to 
the  other  in  several  other  respects  ;  but  my  argument 
does  not  require  it.      Baptism  is  stated  by  the  apostle 
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to  be  the  christian  circumcision.  "Ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  by  the  circumcision 
of  Christ :  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye 
are  risen  with  him  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  (Col.ii.  11,12.) 
It  does  not  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  put  a  new  door 
of  entrance  into  a  sheep  fold,  that  all  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  any  more  than  the  sheep,  should  be  driven  out  in- 
to the  wilderness.  We  cannot  justly  infer  a  change  in 
the  subjects  of  the  church,  from  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  admission  into  it,  unless  the  different  modes  were  in- 
capable of  application  to  the  same  subjects  ;  but  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  baptize  a  child,  as  to  circumcise  it. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  reasonings  as  to 
whether  a  change  in  the  rite  of  admission  into  a  cove- 
nant, implies  a  change  of  the  covenant  itself ;  for  the 
apostle  has  not  only  stated,  but  he  has  argued  the 
point,  that  the  Abrahamic  is  the  same  as  the  christian 
covenant ;  and  that  the  institution  and  abolition  of  the 
law  made  no  change  in  that  covenant  at  all.  "  Bre- 
tliren,  1  speak  after  the  manner  of  men.  Though  it  be 
but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man 
disannulleth,  or  addeth  thereto.  Now  to  Abrahana 
and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not, 
And  to  seeds,  as  of  many  ;  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ.  And  this  I  say,  that  the  cove- 
nant, that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of 
none  effect."  (Gal.  iii.  15 — 17.)  That  the  covenant  here 
spoken  of, — which  existedfour  hundred  and  thirty  years 
prior  to  the  law,  which  the  law  could  not  disannul, 
which  was  originally  confirmed  in  Christ,  and  through 
which  alone  the  justificatioii  of  faith  can  be  obtained  ; 
—  that  this  was  the  covenant  into  which  Abraham  and 
his  descendants  were  admitted  by  circumcision,  is 
quite  evident ;  because  the  very  terms  of  it  furnish  the 
argumentsof  the  apostle.  (Gen.  xvii.  7.)  Itnecessarily 
results  from  the  above,  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
X  3 
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still  remains  in  full  force  ;  and  since  infants  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  of  God  on  the  ground  of  it, 
they  must  be  still  entitled  to  the  same  privilege. 

Here  then  we  make  our  stand.  Infants  were  in  the 
church  before  the  law,  and  under  the  law;  and  the 
covenant  is  still  in  force,  which  required  their  admis- 
sion. This  is  our  warrant  for  admitting  little  ones  into 
the  family  of  God.  Suppose  we  could  find  no  new  au- 
thority in  the  New  Testament,  the  argument  would 
not  be  invalidated  :  that  which  never  was  repealed, 
need  not  be  enacted  again.  Those  then  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  membership  of  children,  should  produce 
the  statute  of  repeal,  by  which  their  privileges  are 
taken  away ;  and  till  this  be  done,  their  rights  may  be 
safely  rested  upon  the  original  grant. 

The  supposed  uncertainty,  whether  an  infant  will  be- 
come truly  pious,  is  generally  assigned  as  one  reason, 
and  a  principal  reason,  why  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  baptism  or  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  The 
christian  church,  it  is  said,  is  a  spiritual  community; 
its  members  ought  to  exhibit  evidences  of  being  the 
subjects  of  gracious  influence  ;  and,  as  rtligion  is  not 
hereditary,  the  piety  of  the  parent  is  not  a~  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  baptism  and  membership  of  a  child. 

That  the  members  of  the  church  should  be  spiritual 
and  virtuous  is  granted  :  but  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  religion  into  the  church ;  it  is 
sufficient  if  it  be  acquired  there.  The  subject  now  to  be 
discussed  is,  whether  the  future  conversion  and  salva- 
tian  of  an  infant,  be  a  matter  of  so  much  doubt,  as  to 
justify  a  denial  of  the  privileges  in  question. 

Solomon  hath  said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  (Prov.  xxii.  6.)  The  word  chanac,  rendered 
"  train,"  signifies  "  to  initiate."  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  m  this  passage ;  it  states  as  clearly  and  as 
positively  as  can  be  desired,  the  blessed  result  of  a 
right  education.  The  first  impressions  are  deepest. 
Habils  acquired  by  a  course  of  religious  and  moral 
training,  in  childhood  and  youth,  generally  form  the 
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character  for  life.  Let  a  child  then  be  initiated  into 
the  church  of  God,  and  into  the  paths  of  piety  and 
virtue  ;  the  etFect  promised  will  follow,  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  blessing  accompanying  the  means  em- 
ployed. 

It  will,  however,  be  considered  by  many  as  a 
powerful  objection,  that  there  are  several  examples  in 
scripture,  of  good  men  having  had  bad  children.  The 
fact  is  not  disputed  ;  but  what  is  the  cause  ?  Was  the 
failure  owing  to  the  parent,  in  not  giving  the  child  a 
proper  education  ?  then  the  position  of  the  wise  man  is 
not  touched.  Or  did  the  child  turn  out  ill,  after 
parental  duty  had  been  faithfully  discharged,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  in  the  promise  ?  No  christian 
surely  will  insinuate  the  latter.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, is  of  no  weight.  Eli,  no  doubt,  was  a  good  man, 
and  his  sons  were  desperately  wicked ;  but  the  father 
is  very  much  blamed  for  their  faults,  because  he  did 
not  lay  them  under  restraint.  The  old  man  is  charg- 
ed with  honouring  his  sons  above  God ;  and  the  mes- 
sage announcing  the  ruin  of  his  family  was  delivered 
to  himself,  "  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile, 
and  he  restrained  them  not."  It  is  true  he  gave  them 
good  advice,  and  expostulated  with  them  in  very  mov- 
ing terms  ;  but  tliis  was  not  enough. 

Jacob  purified  his  family  from  idolatry,  and  engaged 
them  in  the  service  of  the  true  God.  "  Then  Jacob 
said  unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him, 
Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be 
clean,  and  change  your  garments  ;  and  let  us  arise  and 
go  up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make  there  an  altar  unto 
God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and 
was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went.  And  they 
gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange  gods  which  were  in 
their  hand.''  (Gen.  xxxv.  2 — 4.) 

Joshua  could  answer  for  his  family,  as  well  as  for 
himself.  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  (Jos.  xxiv.  15.)  The  Almighty  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  permanency  of  those  virtuous  habits  ac- 
quired by  the  household  of  Abraham,  while  under  his 
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care.  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  child- 
ren and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment." 
(Gen.  xviii.  19.) 

The  covenant  promise  made  to  Abraham  was,  "  I 
will  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee." 
On  the  ground  of  this  promise,  Jewish  parents  were 
made  responsible  for  their  children ;  they  were  re- 
quired to  initiate  their  little  ones  into  t'le  covenant, 
and  to  train  them  up  in  God's  service ;  and  in  doing 
this,  God  did  what  the  parents  could  not  do  —  he  gave 
them  grace. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  christian  covenant 
contains  any  special  promises  to  the  children  of  pious 
parents. 

"  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'"  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  This  promise  is  gene- 
rally, and,  I  believe,  justly,  applied  to  christian  fami- 
lies, which  shall  be  blessed  in  Christ. 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  chapter  iii.,  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  on  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost,  the  apostle  Peter  included  children  with  their 
parents,  in  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.   (Acts  ii.  38,39.) 

The  angel  said  to  Cornelius,  respecting  the  apostle 
Peter,  "  He  shall  tell  thee  words,  whereby  thou  and 
all  thy  house  shall  be  saved."  (Acts  xi.  14.)  The 
sermon  which  this  apostle  preached  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  was  the  opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation 
among  the  gentiles.  Here  the  whole  family  is  included 
in  the  promise  made  to  the  head  of  it.  Yes,  say  some, 
if  all  the  family  believe  the  words  ;  not  otherwise.  I 
answer,  the  means  are  certainly  included  in  the  end  ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  end  is  promised  as  the  reward 
of  the  fathers  piety  ;  not,  however,  a  reward  of  debt, 
but  of  grace.  The  promise  is,  "  Thou  and  all  thy 
house  shall  be  saved."  What  induced  God  to  make 
this  promise  ?  The  angel  explained  this  to  Cornelius. 
"  He  said  unto  him,  thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are 
come  up  for  a  memorial  before  me."  The  prayers 
and  alms  of  the  family  are  not  included  in  this  memo- 
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rial.  While  Peter  was  preaching,  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word  ;"  so  that  the 
whole  of  his  family,  and  several  of  his  relatives,  were 
saved,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  this  pious  man. 

The  jailer  inquired  of  Paul  and  Silas,  "  Sirs,  what 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  And  they  said.  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and 
thy  house."  The  man  was  not  inquiring  respecting 
the  salvation  of  his  family,  but  what  he  himself  must 
do.  They  directed  him  to  believe  ;  and  the  promise 
annexed  to  his  faith  is,  "  Thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house."  To  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  promise  respecting  the  family  is, — "  Thy  house 
shall  be  saved,  if  they  believe;  but  whether  they  will 
believe,  or  not,  is  perfectly  uncertain," — is  not  to 
explain,  but  to  pervert  the  plainest  words  of  scripture. 
If  this  interpretation  be  true,  they  might  as  well  have 
replied  to  this  question,  ''  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  all  mankind  ;" 
for  no  one  will  deny  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  if  they 
will  but  believe.  Having  shown  that  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  covenant  belong  to  the  children  of  pious 
parents,  it  follows,  that  when  a  parent  believes,  the 
promises  belong  to  his  family. 

But  though  a  christian  parent  has  a  claim  on  God 
for  the  salvation  of  his  family,  he  has  no  right  to 
expect  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  but  in  the 
use  of  those  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  that 
end.  The  command  to  parents  respecting  their  child- 
ren is,  "  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord."  (Ephes.  vi.  4.)  Dr.  Macknight 
renders  it,  "  The  correction  and  instruction  of  the 
Lord."  By  "  the  Lord/'  is  undoubtedly  meant,  our 
Saviour. 

The  first  duty  of  a  pious  parent  is  to  dedicate  his 
offspring  to  the  Lord  by  baptism.  It  has  been  fully 
proved,  that  no  person  m  the  apostles'  times  enjoyed 
a  course  of  christian  instruction,  before  he  received 
the  rite.  And  it  would  appear  more  strange  still,  to 
subject  children  to  the  correction  of  the  Lord,  that  is, 
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the  discipline  of  his  church,  if  they  were  not  members 
of  the  church,  or  if  they  were  members  of  the  church 
and  not  baptized. 

Children  must  be  instructed  in  the  Lord.  The 
Jews  were  required  to  teach  their  little  ones  the  word 
of  God,  when  they  sat  in  the  house,  and  when  they 
walked  by  the  way  ;  at  lying  down,  and  at  rising  up. 
(Deut.  XI.  19.)  Timothy's  mother  and  grandmother 
had  taught  him  the  holy  scriptures  in  his  childhood, 
and  made  him  wise  unto  salvation.  By  reading  the 
scriptures  in  the  family,  by  familiarly  catechising  the 
children,  and  by  taking  them  regularly  to  the  house 
of  God,  parents  must  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Lord. 

Children  must  be  subjected  to  the  correction,  or 
discipline  of  the  Lord.  Their  vicious  projiensities,  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  must  be  restrained.  While  they 
are  taught  to  obey  their  parents  in  all  thnigs,  that 
obedience  must  be  enforced.  And  if  parents  only  be- 
gin in  time,  they  will  have  no  occasion  to  rule  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  They  may  secure  their  children's  affec- 
tion and  obedience  best,  by  following  the  apostle's 
advice  :  "  Fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  auger, 
lest  they  be  discouraged."   (Col.  iii.  20,  21.) 

"  But  we  cannot  give  our  children  grace."  True  : 
You  are  not  required  to  do  this.  If  they  are  properly 
brought  up,  God  will  not  withhold  his  blessing.  He 
has  promised  to  save  your  family  ;  but  he  has  ap- 
pointed means  in  order  to  that  end  ;  you  are  to  employ 
those  means,  and  he  will  render  them  eftectual. 

It  will  be  proper  here,  to  guard  against  a  most 
dangerous  error.  Many  parents,  who  have  neglected 
to  bring  their  children  up  in  the  correction  and  in- 
struction of  the  Lord,  cherish  an  impression,  that  at 
some  future  period  they  will  all  become  pious,  though 
at  present  they  are  living  without  God  in  the  world. 
The  claim  upon  Heaven  is  in  the  use  of  means ;  not  in 
the  neglect  of  them.  Many  of  these  parents,  however, 
are  so  imprudent,  as  to  express  this  persuasion  in  the 
presence  of  their  ungodly  children,  by  which  their 
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hearts  are  the  more  hardened  ;  as  they  very  naturally 
conclude,  that  if  the  piety  of  their  parents  has  secured 
their  salvation,  they  need  not  concern  themselves  at 
all  about  it. 

The  promise  respecting  the  piety  of  children  is  con- 
nected with  the  duty  of  parents,  to  train  them  up  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  and  will  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment in  the  course  of  this  holy  training.  A  parent  who, 
in  the  bringing  up  of  his  children,  has  neglected  to  in- 
stil into  their  minds  religious  knowledge  and  princi- 
ples, and  to  subject  them  to  moral  discipline,  can  have 
no  special  claim  upon  the  Almighty  to  turn  their 
minds  to  himself  in  after-life.  It  is  while  they  are 
under  a  parent's  roof,  and  the  means  of  salvation  are 
in  operation,  that  the  conversion  of  children  is  to  be 
expected  ;  but  if  this  day  of  salvation  be  passed  away, 
unimproved ;  if  the  young  people  have  left  their 
father's  house,  and  are  launched  into  the  world  in 
their  sins  ;  it  is  then  too  late  to  plead  the  promise. 
They  may,  like  the  children  of  wicked  parents,  be- 
come religious  after  they  are  settled  in  the  world ;  but 
there  are  no  special  grounds  for  confidence  ;  and  a 
parent  who  has  neglected  the  religious  education  of 
his  offspring,  and  yet  cherishes  a  full  persuasion  of 
their  future  piety,  is  under  an  awful  delusion  ;  and 
when  he  has  expressed  to  them  his  conviction  of  their 
salvation,  he  has  done  what  will  very  probably 
prevent  it. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  to  fill  the  juvenile  mind 
as  it  opens,  with  religious  and  moral  sentiments, 
and  to  train  it  up  from  mfancy  in  habits  of  virtue.  If 
the  great  enemy  be  permitted  to  have  the  first  turn,  he 
may  get  so  strongly  intrenched,  as  to  baffle  every  ef- 
fort to  dispossess  him.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  the 
devil  out,  than,  after  he  has  gained  possession,  to  cast 
him  out. 

The  religious  instruction  and  discipline  of  children 
was  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  opinion  of 
the  apostle,  that  he  would  not  permit  a  father  who 
neglected  these  duties,  to  hold  any  office  in  the  church. 
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"  If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  must  be  one 
that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity  ;  for  if  a  man  know  not  how 
to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God  ?  "  "  Let  the  deacons  rule  their  chil- 
dren and  their  own  houses  well."  "  I  left  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 
had  appointed  thee  :  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly."  (1  Tim.  iii.  1—12;  Titusi.  5,  6.) 
Upon  these  texts  observe  :  — 

1.  The  apostle  is  not  speaking  here  of  persons  in 
office,  but  of  private  christians  fit  for  office;  —  the 
virtues  enumerated  ought  to  be  practised  by  all 
private  christians.  They  are  required  to  be  sober, 
chaste,  etc.  These  duties  are  bindmg  on  all  christians  ; 
but  they  are  noticed  as  indispensable  qualifications  for 
office,  on  account  of  their  great  importance. 

2.  All  christian  parents,  then,  must  rule  their 
houses  well  ;  their  children  must  not  be  riotous  or 
unruly  ;  but  must  be  made  dutiful,  grave,  and  faithful. 
The  apostle  does  not  require  impossibilities.  It  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  when  children,  instead  of  being 
dutiful,  grave,  and  faithful,  are  riotous  and  unruly, 
the  parents  are  to  blame :  they  have  not  brought 
them  up  in  the  correction  and  instruction  of  the 
Lord. 

3.  What  in  Tilus  i.  6,  is  read  "  faithful  children,"  is 
by  Macknight,  and  even  Booth,  rendered,  "  believing 
children."  Now  if  believer's  baptism  be  a  duty,  as 
our  baptist  friends  contend  ;  and  if  parents  are  required 
to  have  beheving  children ;  then  parents  are  required 
to  have  their  children  baptized. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Facts  and  Evidences,  has  argued 
well  from  this  text,  on  the  inconsistency  of  baptist  mi- 
nisters, who  have  unbaptized  children.  He  has  made 
it  appear  very  plain,  that  the  apostle  would  have  forbid 
them  the  ministry. 

I  do  not  contend  for  it,  nor  does  my  argument  require 
it,  that  if  children  be   properly  brought  up,  they  will 
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universally  turn  out  well ;  because  the  exceptions  will 
not  be  so  numerous  as  to  affect  the  general  principle. 
The  dispensations  of  providence  are  analogous  to 
those  of  grace  ;  and  they  will  illustrate  each  other.  A 
farmer  is  as  dependent  on  providence  for  the  increase 
of  the  earth,  as  a  parent  is  on  grace  for  the  piety  of  his 
children.  The  husbandman  has  no  command  over  the 
elements  or  seasons  ;  and  unless  the  sun  and  rain  al- 
ternately visit  his  fields,  he  may  plough,  and  manure, 
and  sow,  to  no  purpose :  he  can  have  no  crop  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  But  God  has  promised  summer  and 
winter,  seed-thiie  and  harvest  ;  hence  he  labours  in 
hope,  and  sows  in  hope,  and,  ordinarily,  he  is  not  dis- 
appointed. Sometimes,  however,  a  field  fails ;  but 
these  exceptions  to  the  order  of  nature  are  so  rare,  that 
they  do  not  paralyse  the  operations  of  agriculture.  So 
it  is  in  religion.  God  has  promised  to  bless  the  pious 
labours  of  christian  parents,  just  the  same  as  he  has 
promised  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  husbandman.  A 
wayward  child  may  now  and  then  render  abortive  all 
the  pains  taken  with  him ;  but  these  instances,  when 
parents  do  their  duty,  occur,  I  believe,  but  seldom  ; 
and  should  no  more  discourage  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  children,  than  the  failures  in  agri- 
culture discourage  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  farmer  who  should  say, 
"  I  cannot  command  the  sun  or  rain  ;  and  without 
these  I  shall  have  no  crop  ;  I  will,  therefore,  pray  to 
the  Ijord,  and  leave  my  lands  in  his  hands,  without 
cultivation  ? "  Would  he  not  be  thought  fit  for  a 
lunatic  asylum  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  those 
parents,  who  are  perpetually  saying,  "  We  cannot 
give  our  children  grace;  we  can  only  pray  for  them, 
and  leave  them  to  the  Lord  ?  "  You  might,  I  think, 
do  a  trifle  more  :  you  might  pray  with  them,  teach 
them  to  pray,  and  take  them  regularly  to  the  house  of 
prayer;  you  might,  according  to  the  apostle,  bring 
them  up  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Lord, 
rule  them  well,  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  make 
them    faithful.      The   blessing  of  God  accompanies 
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parental  exertion ;  and  when  this  is  neglected,  to 
dream  of  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  is  de- 
lusion :   they  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  devil. 

I  should  not  have  spent  so  much  time  over  this  ob- 
jection, had  not  its  refutation  been  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  to  christian  parents.  Let  our  bre- 
thren, then,  plead  for  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the 
church  as  strenuously  as  they  can  ;  we  have  proved 
that  the  church  will  not  be  defiled  by  these  juvenile 
members,  if  parents  and  ministers  do  their  duty.  The*- 
evil  which  would  result  from  the  membership  of  the 
few  who  will  not  profit  by  the  advantages  they  enjoy, 
can  easily  be  prevented  or  remedied  by  their  expulsion, 
'i  he  cause  of  religion  is  not  hurt  by  the  iaults  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  scandal  brought  upon  the  gospel  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  vices  of  its  adult  professors.  The  exer- 
cise of  pure  discipline  will  not  fail  to  keep  the  church 
pure. 

We  are  told,  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptized, 
because  they  are  incapable  of  judging  and  choosing 
for  themselves.  A  child  of  a  month  old  knows  nothing 
about  either  baptism  or  Christianity  ;  its  understanding 
is  not  informed,  and  its  will  does  not  approve  ;  its 
baptism,  therefore,  is  pronounced  a  nullity. 

We  have  heard  so  much  on  the  inipropriety  of 
young  people  being  subjected  to  religion  before  they 
imderstand  it,  and  choose  it  for  themselves,  that  the 
matter  must  be  sifted  a  little.  In  order  to  get  into  it, 
we  must  for  a  moment  or  two,  lose  sight  of  this 
country,  which  is  christian  in  profession,  and  trans- 
port ourselves  to  a  heathen  country, — say,  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  A  few  heathen  parents  were 
converted  at  Ephesus.  What  became  the  duty  of 
these  heads  of  families,  in  consequence  of  this  change, 
in  relation  to  their  children  ?  Before  we  can  discuss 
this  point,  we  must  settle  another.  At  what  age  are 
children  capable  of  jtidging  and  choosing  for  them- 
selves ?  Baptists  seldom  administer  the  ordinance  to 
young  people  before  the  age  of  twelve,  and  generally 
not  till  several  years  beyond.     Let  us  say,  however, 
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that  at  twelve,  a  young  heathen  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending religion,  and  of  making  up  his  mind  about 
it. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  ?  Are  they  to  be  instructed  in  the  chris- 
tian religion?  Are  they  to  be  corrected  in  tlie  Lord  ? 
0  yes,  to  be  sure  !  But  suppose  they  should  not  choose 
to  become  christians  ?  suppose  they  should  not  choose 
to  receive  the  wholesome  discipline  of  a  christian 
family?  Suppose  they  should  choose  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple, with  other  children,  and  worship  Diana?  No 
one  will  say  that  children,  so  young,  have  a  right  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  minds  in  these  matters, 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  unless  he 
be  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  affirming,  that  Chris- 
tianity destroys  one  of  the  first  law?;  of  nature, — 
parental  authority.  Few,  if  any,  will  go  so  far.  Till 
about  twelve,  then,  a  little  one  is  not  to  be  a  member 
of  either  the  church  of  Christ,  or  the  synagogue  of 
satan.  Hapless  child  !  thou  art  fit  for  neither  God 
nor  the  devil ! 

But  the  minor  is  to  be  subjected  to  christian  in- 
struction and  correction.  Yes  ;  so  says  the  apostle. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  upon  what  prniciples,  or  by 
what  authority,  a  baptist  can  make  it  out,  that  a  child, 
•whether  it  consent  or  not,  must  be  subjected  by  its 
parents  to  a  course  of  christian  instruction  and  correc- 
tion, but  thai  it  must  not  be  subjected  by  them  to 
baptism.  Why  is  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  to  be  a 
subject  of  choice,  more  than  his  correction  and  in- 
struction ?  To  bring  forward  a  few  examples  of  adult 
baptism,  and  to  infer  from  them  that,  because  the  sub- 
jects in  these  cases  were  not  under  the  influence  of 
human  authority,  no  father  has  a  right,  without  his 
child's  free  consent,  to  bring  it  under  the  ordinance, 
is  proving  too  much  ;  for  these  examples  would  serve 
just  as  well  to  show  that  children  ought  not  to  be  cor- 
rected and  instructed  in  the  Lord ;  because  there  is 
not  one  instance  in  the  examples  adduced,  of  the  per- 
son being  compelled  to  receive  christian  correction 
Y  2 
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and  instruction,  any  more  than  baptism.  This  shows 
the  absurdity  of  arguing  from  the  case  of  men  to  that 
of  children. 

Since  little  ones,  whether  they  approve  of  it  or  not, 
are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Lord,  the  next  question  is, 
whether  they  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lord  by  baptism, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  religious  education,  or 
whether  the  ordinance  should  be  deterred  for  near 
half  a  score  years,  and,  in  case  of  the  young  person's 
non-approval,  for  ever. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  our  Lord  places  baptism 
before  a  course  of  christian  instruction;  and  that  the 
apostles  uniformly  acted  upon  that  plan.  If  a  single 
example  to  the  contrary,  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, can  be  produced,  we  will  give  up  the  cause ; 
and  if  no  such  example  can  be  produced,  we  have 
completely  gained  it. 

Since  children  are  to  be  brought  up  "  in  the  Lord," 
let  us  inquire  how  they  are  brought  into  this  relation. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death?.  ,  .For 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ.'"  (Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27.) 

Both  these  texts  assert  they  were  "  baptized  into 
Christ."  But  this  could  not  be,  if  they  were  in  Christ 
before  baptism.  The  apostle  goes  on  to  explain  what 
he  means  by  the  phrase,  "  Baptized  into  his  death.'' 
"  We  are,"  says  he,  "  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death ....  Planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death.... Our  old  man  is  crucified  with  him.... He 
that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. .  .  .Christ  died  unto  sin 
once,  and  liveth  unto  God. . .  .Eeckon  ye  yourselves 
to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Baptism  into  the 
death  of  Christ,  denotes  a  likeness  between  our  bap- 
tism and  Christ's  death,  as  to  their  effects.  In  dying, 
Christ  died  unto  sin ;  in  our  baptism  into  death,  our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  him,  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
liveth  unto  God;  we  rise  from  the  death  of  sin,  which 
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follows  baptism,  and  are  alive  unto  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  If  our  dying  to  sin  and 
living  to  God  are  effects  of  baptism,  they  cannot 
precede  it. 

Whether  the  putting  on  Christ,  in  the  latter  of  the 
above  texts,  denotes  the  spirit  and  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  only  the  profession  of  it,  matters  nothing  in 
this  controversy  ;  the  point  of  importance  is,  that  this 
putting  on  of  Christ  does  not  precede,  but  follow  bap- 
tism. They  are  first  baptized  into  Christ,  and  then 
they  put  on  Christ.  If  it  signify  a  reception  of  the 
spirit  of  his  religion  ;  then  they  had  it  not  prior  to 
their  baptism :  if  it  signify  putting  on  a  profession  ; 
then,  in  the  apostles'  days,  people  did  not  so  much  as 
assume  the  profession  of  Christianity,  before  they  had 
received  the  ordinance. 

If  it  be  the  duty  of  parents,  therefore,  to  bring  up 
their  ciiildren  in  the  Lord ;  and  if  this  relation  be 
brought  about  by  baptism  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
have  their  children  baptized. 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  I  ascribe  too  much 
to  the  ordinance.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  effects 
attributed  to  it  in  scripture,  always  follow.  By  bap- 
tism, according  to  the  apostolic  order,  a  person  was 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  he  was  in  conse- 
quence entitled  to  the  immunities,  and  obliged  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  christian  rehgion.  The  obli- 
gation is  connected  with  the  title  ;  and  the  neglect  of 
duty  involves  in  it  a  forfeiture  of  the  privilege.  To 
attribute,  as  some  do,  all  the  benefits  connected  with 
the  rite,  to  the  mere  washing  of  water,  without  regard- 
ing the  obligations  which  it  imposes  upon  its  subjects, 
is  a  delusion  equally  dangei'ous  and  foolish.  The 
apostle  Peter  affirms,  that  we  are  saved  by  baptism; 
but  he  informs  us  at  the  same  time,  that  the  end  of  the 
ordinance  can  only  be  secured  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  good  conscience  toward  God. 

If  at  twelve  years  of  age,  when  the  youth  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  he  should  not  choose  to  be  a  christian ; 
Y  3 
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what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Shall  he  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  heathenish  bent  of  his  mind ;  to  desert  the 
public  worship  of  (^hrist,  and  openly  profess  and  prac- 
tise idolatry?  Must  no  other  means  of  restraint  be 
employed  than  entreaty  and  persuasion,  which  he  may 
attend  to  or  reject  at  pleasure? 

When  a  person  has  to  choose  one  out  of  two  things, 
he  ought  to  understand  them  both  ;  or  he  may  make  a 
wrong  choice.  Now  if  a  christian  parent  has  restrained 
his  child  from  attending  the  pagan  worship,  and  from 
reading  pagan  books,  till  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then 
puts  it  to  him,  whether  he  will  be  a  christian  or  a  pa- 
gan, the  youngster  may  justly  reply,  "  I  understand 
only  one  side  of  the  question.  Before  I  decide,  1 
should  like  to  know  more  about  the  religion  of  my 
neighbours.  Allow  me,  father,  to  go  to  their  temple 
and  study  their  books  on  religion,  for  a  few  years  ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  form  a  rational 
judgment  as  to  which  of  the  two  systems  I  ought  to 
embrace.  And  as  you  say  the  christian  religion  allows 
young  people  the  liberty  of  choice,  I  trust  you  will 
grant  so  reasonable  a  request."  It  is  surely  extremely 
absurd  to  talk  of  people  choosing,  who  are  denied  all 
means  of  information  on  one  side  of  the  question.  If 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  put  it  to  the  choice  of  his 
children  whether  they  will  be  idolaters  or  christians, 
it  must  be  his  duty  to  instruct  them  well  in  both  sys- 
tems, that  they  may  be  qualified  to  come  to  a  rational 
decision. 

In  a  christian  country,  like  this,  the  consequences 
of  leavina:  relisrion  to  the  choice  of  children  are  not  so 
appalling  ;  because  if  they  should  not  prefer  the  sect 
of  their  fathers,  they  will  go  amongst  some  other 
denomination  of  christians,  where  they  may  possibly 
enjoy  equal  if  not  superior  religious  advantages.  But 
to  talk  of  parents  sufi'ering  their  children  to  choose, 
when  the  choice  lies  between  Christ  and  Belial,  is 
shocking.  The  apostle  would  not  allow  a  father  thus 
to  trifle  with  the  souls  of  his  offspring.  "  He  must 
have  his  children  in  subjection. . .  .He  must  have  be- 
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lieving  children. . .  .Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shall  be  saved,  and  thy  family." 

The  consequences  of  keeping  a  child  out  of  the 
church  are  fearful.  If  he  be  taught  that  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  holy  apostles,  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
the  christian  church,  excluded  all  little  children  ;  can 
he  feel  the  obligation  of  the  laws  of  that  church,  bind- 
ing upon  his  conscience  ?  In  the  nature  of  things, 
no  person  can  feel  it  a  duty  to  observe  the  statutes  of 
an  institution  from  which  he  is  excluded.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  country  are  not  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  France.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  his 
church ;  and,  therefore,  none  can  be  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  but  the  members  of  his 
church.  The  king  of  France,  it  will  perhaps  be  said, 
may  have  some  subjects  in  this  country,  where  they 
are  aliens,  who  yet  owe  him  allegiance  ;  so  all  the 
world  is  under  the  government  of  Christ,  and  he  is 
intitled  to  the  obedience  of  those  who  are  out  of  his 
visible  kingdom.  I  answer :  suppose  a  Frenchman 
has  a  son  who  was  born,  and  is  left  by  his  parents,  in 
this  country ;  suppose  a  law  of  France  prohibited  the 
parents  from  taking  this  child  home  with  them,  and 
the  child  from  returning  to  the  country  of  his  fathers, 
till  he  should  be  grown  a  man;  I  wish  to  know  what 
allegiance  this  child  can  ovi^e,  during  his  minority,  to 
the  French  king?  There  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  a  contract ;  and  the  obligation  on  one  side  cannot 
remain,  if  it  be  broken  on  the  other.  A  king  can 
have  no  more  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  a  person  to 
whom,  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  that  person,  he 
refuses  the  protection  of  government,  than  a  subject 
has  to  the  protection  of  government,  after  he  has 
turned  a  rebel. 

The  reign  of  Christ  is  the  reign  of  grace.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  new  covenant  are  connected  with 
obedience,  when  it  springs  from  christian  principles. 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  require  us  to  serve  him  for 
nothing.  It  is  true  our  best  services  have  no  merit, 
and  the  reward  is  all  of  grace;  but  still  the  reward  is 
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promised  to  the  faithful  servant,  and  to  him  only. 
Now  if  the  privileges  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
that  is,  of  the  church,  are  withheld  from  children,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  children  can  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  serve  him. 

The  reader  is  probably  impatient  to  remark,  that  a 
baptist  minister  would  not  refuse  the  ordinance  to  a 
child,  who,  by  the  holiness  of  its  life,  gave  satisfactory 
proof  of  a  work  of  grace  on  the  heart.  This  has  often 
been  said,  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  quantum  of 
holiness  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory.  With- 
out entering  into  this  inquiiy,  look  into  a  baptist 
church,  and  see  how  many  children  you  can  find  in  it. 
Can  you  find  two  who  were  baptized  under  the  age  of 
twelve  ?  can  you  find  half  a  dozen  who  were  baptized 
under  the  age  of  twenty  ?  I  believe  you  may  examine 
many  baptist  churches,  and  not  find  one  within  either 
of  the  above  limits.  Now  how  is  this  ?  If  a  baptist 
parent  have,  what  the  apostle  requires,  "  faithful  (or 
believing)  children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly;" 
their  children  must,  on  their  own  confession,  be  fit  for 
the  ordinance  ;  for  a  child  cannot  well  give  better  evi- 
dences of  grace,  than  by  believing,  and  conducting 
itself  in  an  orderly  and  submissive  manner :  why  then 
are  not  the  little  folks  baptized  ? 

But  the  general  complaint  is,  that  the  children  are 
unruly,  —  that  they  seldom  manifest  much  concern 
about  their  souls  till  they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity. 
Hence,  when  an  instance  occurs  of  a  child  receiving 
the  ordinance  at  twelve,  or  something  under,  it  is 
much  talked  of  as  an  extraordinary  case.  It  is  clear 
then  that  the  same  religious  and  moral  means  are  not- 
now  used  with  children,  as  were  employed  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles  ;  or  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
Not  only  our  baptist  friends,  but  parents  generally,  I 
fear,  do  not  expect  their  little  ones  to  trouble  their 
heads  much  concerning  religion;  the  proper  means, 
therefore,  are  not  eniployed  to  give  their  minds  a 
religious  bias.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  a  child 
hears  its  parent  contend  for  adult  baptism  exclusively, 
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because  Christ  has  shut  the  door  of  his  church  against 
all,  except  adult  believers ;  is  it  not  probable  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religion,  prior  to  manhood ;  and  that  it  would 
be  almost,  it  not  altogether  sinful,  to  aspire  to  a  place 
in  the  church  before  that  period.  If  Jesus  Christ 
will  hire  no  labourers  into  his  vineyard  but  adults, 
children  can  be  under  no  obhgation  to  serve  him. 
Should  they  be  at  any  loss  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  adult,  any  dictionary  will  inform  them  it  denotes 
"  a  person  arrived  at  maturity;''  and  the  practice  of 
the  baptist  churches  will  confirm  them  in  this  expla- 
nation; as  the  ordinance  is  scarcely  ever  given  at  an 
earlier  period.  Teach  them  that  Christ  will  not  allow 
them  to  have  fellowship  with  his  servants,  and  you 
will  not  easily  persuade  them  that  he  requires  them 
to  do  his  work. 

When  they  are  grown  up,  they  are  desired  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and,  by  the  ordinance, 
to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  saints  ;  the  propriety 
of  this  advice  they  do  not,  perhaps,  dispute  ;  but  they 
have  been  long  serving  another  master,  have  been 
long  united  in  another  fellowship,  and  feel  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  power  to  dissolve  these  old  con- 
nexions ! 

To  keep  children  out  of  the  church,  is  to  lessen 
materially  the  influence  of  ministerial  service  upon 
tliem.  They  may  be  trained  to  a  regular  attendance 
on  public  worship ;  but  the  usefulness  of  a  faithful 
pastor  is  not  confined  to  preaching  :  his  more  private 
mtercourse  with  his  flock,  is  generally  rendered  a 
peculiar  blessing.  But  these  lambs  are  not  the  sub- 
jects of  his  special  care  ;  they  form  no  part  of  his 
flock;  and  do  not  come  under  his  notice,  except  when 
he  pays  an  occasional  visit  to  the  parents ;  and 
even  then,  what  he  says  has  the  less  weight,  from  the 
consideration  which  is  almost  sure  to  occur  to  ju- 
venile minds,  that  he  has  no  authority  over  them;  and 
that,  consequently,  they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  his 
counsel. 
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To  keep  children  out  of  the  church,  is  to  deprive 
them  of  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  society  of  the  best  people  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  man  to  imbibe  the  spirit,  and  to  con- 
form to  the  customs,  habits,  and  manners  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  has  a  character  to  support,  and  he  fixes 
his  standard  at  the  average  amount  of  the  character 
of  his  friends  :  below  this  he  will  not  willingly  fall;  he 
would  dread  the  reproach  of  dishonouring  his  con- 
nexion, and  of  debasing  himself.  How  important, 
then,  must  christian  fellowship  be  to  children,  whose 
susceptible  minds  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  every 
thing  that  acts  upon  them.  The  society  of  the  good 
would,  through  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  shed  a  hallowing  influence  upon  their  hearts, 
and  fix  them  in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue  for  life. 
Deny  them  this  privilege,  and  vthat  are  they  to  do  ? 
Must  they,  during  that  period  of  life  when  friendships 
are  the  most  easily  and  quickly  formed,  and  the  most 
ardently  cultivated,  be  cut  olf  from  the  fellowship  of 
saints  ?  this  is  to  throw  them  into  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly, where  destruction  and  misery  await  them. 
You  cannot  confine  a  child  to  a  hermitage  ;  and  if 
you  keep  it  out  of  the  church,  you  abandon  it  to  the 
world. 

It  is  no  small  loss  to  a  child,  to  be  deprived  of  those 
means  of  grace  in  a  christian  church,  which  are  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  members.  An  adult  has  more 
resources  in  his  own  mind  than  a  child  ;  and  hence  he 
can  better  bear  the  privation  of  outward  means  ;  and 
yet  an  adult  would  think  it  very  hazardous  to  neglect 
all  the  ordinances,  which  belong  to  the  church  exclu- 
sively.    How  then  is  a  child  to  do  without  them  ? 

When  the  above  train  of  observations  are  taken 
into  the  account,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  few 
children  are  truly  pious  ?  But  to  argue,  because  few 
get  religion  out  of  the  church,  therefore  none  of  them 
ought  to  be  taken  into  it,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme. 
When  a  few  specimens  are  found  of  a  valuable  plant 
coming  to  maturity,  Mithout  cultivation,  it  is  inferred 
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that,  by  proper  culture,  the  soil  will  produce  it  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Is  not  the  well-dressed  garden 
of  the  church,  much  more  likely,  than  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  to  produce  an  abundance  of  the  fruits 
of  righteousness "?  But  God  has  not  left  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  be  settled  by  the  reasonings 
and  conjectures  of  men.  He  has  promised  pious  pa- 
rents, if  they  use  the  means  he  has  supplied,  that  their 
children  shall  be  saved.  To  keep  children  out  of  his 
church,  because,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  they  might 
not  choose  his  service,  and  might  pollute  his  sanctu- 
ary, is  to  dispute  against  God  ;  and  he  who  doth  so, 
let  him  answer  it. 

I  can  feel  no  doubt  but  children  generally  would 
become  pious,  were  they  brought  up  in  the  church,  and 
properly  attended  to ;  because  the  word  of  God  is  so 
full  and  decisive  upon  the  subject;  yet  as  any  corro- 
borative evidence  is  important,  I  shall  support  my 
views  by  the  two  following  facts  :  — 

The  first  is,  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  institution  of  Sunday  schools.  Multitudes  who  are 
now  ornaments  to  the  christian  name,  received  their 
first  religious  impressions  in  these  humble  seminaries. 
Reading  the  Bible,  catechetical  instruction,  singing 
hymns,  prayer,  and  a  regular  attendance  on  public 
worship,  are  the  chief  means  by  which  so  much  good 
has  been  effected.  And  yet  the  advantages  enjoyed 
in  these  schools  are  nothing  near  equal  to  those  of 
church  communion. 

1.  Religious  improvement  is  not  the  sole,  and  in 
some  instances,  not  the  principal  object  of  these  insti- 
tutions ;  whereas,  spiritual  good  is  the  chief  end  of 
church  membership. 

2.  The  parents  of  many  who  attend  Sunday  schools 
are  wicked,  and  by  their  example  and  discourse,  obli- 
terate the  good  impressions  their  children  receive  at 
school ;  and  these  children  lessen  the  good  effects  of 
education  on  the  minds  of  some  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  pious  parent  would  co-operate  with  the 
church  in  her  labours  for  the  salvation  of  his  chil- 
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dren  ;  and  would  choose  them  associates  who  would 
strengthen  rather  than  injure  their  moral  habits. 

3.  The  pastors,  leaders,  and  elders  who  would  have 
juvenile  church  members  under  their  care,  are  much 
better  qualified  to  give  religious  instruction,  and 
would  therefore  give  it  with  more  effect,  than  most  of 
the  teachers  in  Sunday  schools. 

4.  It  is  only  one  day  in  the  week  that  children  are 
attended  to  in  these  schools  ;  and  because  it  is  Sun- 
day, they  cannot  ordinarily  attend  public  worship  more 
than  once.  But  were  the  children  of  pious  parents 
members  of  the  church,  the  whole  sabbath  would  be 
at  liberty  for  spiritual  exercises  ;  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  week,  religious  and  moral  means  would  be  in 
free  operation. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  comparatively  few  advan- 
tages which  the  children  in  Sunday  schools  enjoy,  and 
the  numerous  disadvantages  to  which  they  are  subject, 
we  cannot  behold  many  of  them  becommg  truly  pious, 
without  feeling  a  strong  conviction,  that  the  children 
of  pious  parents  would  generally  acquire  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  were  they  brought  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

The  other  fact  is,  that  the  friends,  who  bring  up 
their  children  in  their  own  society,  and  pay  great  at- 
tention to  their  religious  education,  generally  succeed 
in  making  their  little  ones  like  themselves.  And  yet 
their  religions  means  do  not  seem  to  possess  anything 
at  all  attractive  to  children.  Their  public  services 
cannot  be  thought  very  effective,  when  we  seldom 
hear  of  a  sinner  being  converted  by  attending  them. 
The  few  who  join  their  society,  besides  their  own  fa- 
milies, are  generally  persons  who  received  their  first 
spiritual  good  among  christians  of  other  denominations. 
How  happens  it,  that  with  religious  means,  in  some 
respects,  so  very  defective,  the  children  of  the  friends, 
with  only  a  few  solitary  exceptions,  tread  in  the  steps 
of  their  parents  :  while  the  children  of  other  sects 
almost  as  generally  go  over  to  the  world  '?  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.     They  are  trained  up  from  infancy  with 
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the  greatest  care,  in  the  society  ;  their  clothes  are  of 
the  quaker  colour  and  shape;  they  are  taught,  as  soon 
as  they  can  lisp,  to  use  the  quaker  dialect ;  they  are 
not  permitted  to  associate  with  wicked  children — their 
parties  for  play  and  pleasure  are  formed  from  among 
themselves ;  they  are  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  quaker 
schools  ;  they  are  taken  regularly  to  the  quaker  meet- 
ings, and  are  seldom  permitted  to  attend  any  other ; 
they  are  subjected  to  quaker  discipline ;  and  they  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  quaker  tenets.  Thus  all 
their  ideas,  associations,  habits,  and  connexions,  are 
related  to  quakerism  ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
continue  stanch  friends.  Before  a  young  friend  can 
go  over  to  the  world,  what  an  Herculean  task  has  he  to 
perform  !  He  must  obliterate  from  his  mind  nearly 
every  idea  and  impression,  dissolve  the  closest  ties  of 
friendship,  abandon  his  former  pursuits,  stupify  a  ten- 
der conscience,  commit  a  moral  suicide,  and  rise  from 
the  death  of  virtue  to  commence  a  life  of  sin  !  This 
is  everything  but  impossible,  and  in  point  of  fact  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  So  true  is  the  saying  of  the 
wise  man,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

It  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  all  this,  "  You  may  make 
children  quakers  or  methodists,  churchmen  or  dis- 
senters, but  you  cannot  make  them  christians.  The 
present  race  of  quakers  have  been  mostly  trained  up 
in  the  society  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  formal,  and  possess  so  little  of  the  power 
of  religion. "  A  little  truth  is  here  mixed  with  much 
error  ;  we  must  try  and  form  a  separation. 

1.  As  to  the  power  of  religion.  How  does  the  ob- 
jector know  that  the  friends  have  but  little  of  it  ? 
Their  morals,  as  a  body,  will,  I  am  confident,  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  of  any  other  denomination  of 
christians.  It  is  true  there  are  individuals  among 
them,  whose  lives  do  them  no  credit;  but  what  otiier 
sect  is  free  from  such  ?  or  has  so  small  a  proportion 
of  them  ?  Speaking  generally,  they  are  as  sober,  in- 
dustrious, faithful,   honest,  and  benevolent,  as   those 
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who  talk  loudest  about  the  power  of  religion.  A 
corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  lorth  much  good  fruit.  The 
friends  profess  to  have  the  power  of  religion  ;  and 
when  their  lives  correspond  with  their  profession,  it  is 
bigotry,  and  nothing  else,  which  rejects  their  tes- 
timony. They  are  not  forward  to  converse  upon 
religious  topics,  especially  with  strangers  ;  and  they 
do  not,  as  much  as  I  think  they  ought  to  do,  cultivate 
religious  friendships  with  other  christians  ;  their  man- 
ners too,  appear  formal  and  forbidding  ;  on  these 
accounts  they  are  but  little  known,  and  many  mis- 
taken opinions  are  entertained  as  to  their  religious 
experience. 

2.  But  the  friends  cannot  make  their  children 
christians  !  They  happen  to  know  this  as  well  as  we 
do ;  but  they  have  more  faith  in  God  than  we  have. 
They  believe  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  belongs  to 
their  children  as  well  as  to  themselves  ;  they  view 
Christ  as  the  true  light  which  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world ;  and  they  feel  warranted 
in  looking  to  heaven  in  confidence,  for  the  dew  of  the 
divine  blessing  upon  the  tender  plants  which  provi- 
dence hath  committed  to  their  culture  ;  and  they  are 
seldom  disappointed. 

But  suppose  they  were  really  as  destitute  of  the  power 
of  religion,  as  some  ignorant  people  imagine,  still  their 
example  is  important.  Had  their  children  not  been 
made  quakers,  they  would  have  run  wild  in  the  world, 
and  have  lived  like  other  worldly  people ;  and  then,  how 
much,  in  point  of  good  morals,  would  have  been  lost  to 
society  ?  Their  example  shows  that,  by  bringing  up 
children  in  rehgious  society  they  may  be  induced, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions, _to  receive  the  doctrines, 
submit  to  the  discipline,  and  practise  the  morality  of 
that  society,  when  they  have  attained  to  years  of  ma- 
turity. And  if  those  who  possess  superior  religious 
advantages,  would  bring  these  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
of  their  little  ones,  in  addition  to  an  education  similar 
in  its  great  outlines  to  that  employed  by  the  friends, 
there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  but  the  blessing  of 
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God,  since  he  has  promised  it,  would  accompany  their 
pious  efforts,  and  make  their  families  truly  christian. 

"  But  why,"  it  will  be  demanded,  "  do  you  contend 
for  infant  baptism,  if  children  may  be  made  pious 
without  it  ?  Do  the  friends  practise  baptism  "?''  I  am 
now  pleading  for  the  religious  training  and  churcli 
membership  of  children,  and  have  given  an  example, 
to  show  that  the  effect  corresponds  with  the  divine 
promises.  I  look  upon  baptism  as  the  appointed, 
initiatory  rite ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  of  essential  im- 
l)ortanc8.  Though  the  friends  withhold  it  from  their 
children,  God  will  no  more  withhold  his  grace  from 
them,  for  the  fault  of  their  parents,  than  he  would 
withhold  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Cornelius  and  his 
family,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  apostle 
Peter.  As  a  divine  institution,  however,  it  ought  to 
be  complied  with  ;  but  if  children  must  not  have 
both,  I  think  it  of  much  more  consequence  to  give 
them  membership  without  baptism,  than  baptism 
without  membership. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  review  these 
great  arguments  against  infant  baptism.  It  must 
strike  the  reader  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  not 
one  of  them  is  grounded  upon  scripture.  Little  ones 
were  members  of  the  church  prior  to  the  gospel ;  and 
no  express  law  of  Christianity  is  quoted  for  their  ex- 
clusion. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  church  is  too  pure  for 
them  ;  we  ask,  where  is  this  written  ?  No  text  again. 
The  contrary  is  proved  by  the  words  of  our  Lord — 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

When  the  doubtfulness  of  their  future  piety  is  made 
the  pretext  for  shutting  the  door  of  the  church  against 
them,  we  require  scripture  authority  for  these  doubts  ; 
but  none  whatever  is  offered.  The  fact  is  appealed  to, 
that  children  brought  up  out  of  the  church,  that  is,  in 
the  world,  seldom  become  pious  ;  but  this  is  an  odd 
sort  of  proof,  that  the  result  would  be  the  same,  were 
they  brought  up  in  the  church  :  it  seems  to  be  taken 
z  2 
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for  granted,  that  the  world  is  as  good  a  school  of  virtue 
as  the  house  of  God.  The  employment  of  the  pre- 
scribed means,  we  have  shown  at  large,  does  not  leave 
the  salvation  of  children  in  uncertainty. 

Though  so  much  is  said  on  the  impropriety  of  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  children  before  they  themselves 
desire  it,  not  one  word  of  holy  writ  is  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  argument.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to 
pick  and  choose  in  religion,  the  apostle  required  them 
to  be  subject  to  their  parents,  and  their  parents  to 
train  them  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  age  which  emancipates  them  from  parental 
authority  in  other  matters,  they  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty,  like  other  adults,  to  act  for  themselves  in  re- 
ligion :  but  where  do  we  read  that  baptism  is  to  be 
protracted  till  this  period  ?  . 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  these  arguments  against 
infant  baptism  are  not  only  not  btiilt  upon  scripture, 
but  are  demolished  by  it. 

Having  replied  to  the  objections  against  infant  bap- 
tism, it  may  not  be  improper  tn  turn  thp  tables  upon 
our  opponents,  and  to  show  them  that  their  believers' 
baptism  is  not  the  believers'  baptism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  placed  baptism  at 
the  commencement  of  a  christian  life  ;  while  our  oppos- 
ing brethren  do  not  administer  it  till  the  candidate  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  Christianity.  I  will  enu- 
merate several  particulars :  — 

1.  The  apostles  never  delayed  baptism  after  a  person 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  our  Lord.  If  our 
brethren  followed  their  example,  they  would  baptize 
children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  because  at  that 
period  they  believe  in  Christ ;  and  then  the  controversy 
might  be  ended  ;  for  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
contend  for  an  earlier  administration  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  apostles  baptized  "  unto 
repentance.""  That  cannot  be  done  by  those  who  re- 
quire repentance  unto  life  as  a  necessary  preliminar}'. 

3.  Paul  and  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  were  baptized  "  for  the  remission  of  sins."     Our 
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brethren  contend  for  justifying  faith  as  a  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  they  grant  that  justifying  faith  includes  for- 
giveness ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  baptize  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins. 

4.  The  apostles  exhorted  people  to  be  baptized,  that 
they  might  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our 
brethren  look  for  proofs  of  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  before  they  give  the  ordinance. 

5.  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  administered  the  rite, 
before  they  taught  the  peculiarities  of  the  christian 
covenant.  Our  brethren  require  a  knowledge  of  these 
peculiarities  as  a  qualification  for  it. 

6.  The  primitive  christians  "  were  baptized  into 
Christ."  Our  brethren  insist  upon  our  being  in  Christ 
preparatory  to  the  ordinance. 

7.  The  apostle  places  baptism  before  the  putting  on 
of  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  27.)     Our  brethren  the  contrary. 

8.  Baptism  stands  before  sanctification,  (1  Cor.  vi. 
11,)  and  is  an  appointed  means  of  producing  it.  (Ephes. 
V.  26.)     Our  brethren  reverse  this  order. 

9.  The  apostle  Peter  says,  "  Baptism  doth  save  us." 
And  the  apostle  Paul,  to  the  same  purpose,  says,  "  He 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  etc.  Our 
brethren  require  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  prior 
to  baptism  ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  them,  there 
is  no  sense  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  be  saved  by 
baptism. 

I  cannot  find  any  other  ends  of  the  ordinance  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  than  what  are  contained 
in  the  above  particulars.  Now  as  none  of  these  ends 
are  answered  by  the  adult  washings  of  our  brethren, 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  utility  they  possess. 
All  the  above  particulars  apply  to  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants of  three  years  old;  and  the  more  important  ones, 
to  mfants  of  any  age.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
ends  of  baptism  should  meet  in  every  individual  who 
receives  it.  Our  Lord  was  not  baptized  unto  repent- 
ance ;  or  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  but  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  fulfill  all  righteousness. 

Though  none  of  the  scriptural  reasons  of  baptism 
z  3 
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apply  to  modern  adult  washings,  yet  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say  that  they  are  not  accepted  of  God, 
where  no  other  has  been  had  ;  for  I  know  the  divine 
goodness  will  condescend  much  to  human  weakness 
and  infirmity  :  but  when  this  unscriptural  dipping  is 
imposed  upon  persons  who  received  the  rite  in  infancy, 
or  in  childhood,  according  to  all  the  principal  scriptural 
intentions  of  it;  I  look  upon  the  latter  ceremony  as 
worse  than  useless.  Since  the  New  Testament  recog- 
nizes only  "  one  baptism,"  there  can  be  no  difficulty, 
in  this  case,  in  determining  which  of  the  two  minis- 
trations is  entitled  to  that  appellation. 

I  hope  by  this  time,  my  reader  may  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  dialogue,  somewhat  like  the  following,  with  an 
advocate  for  modern,  adult  baptism.  I  have  adopted 
this  form  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  few  points 
more  fully,  than  I  could  well  have  done  in  the  usual 
style  of  writing. 

Baptist.  I  have  often  admired  your  people  for  the 
attention  they  pay  to  many  of  the  important  truths  of 
religion,  and  the  experience  which  ihey  have  in  the 
things  of  God  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my 
surprise  that  those  who  profess,  and,  I  hope,  feel  much 
love  to  Christ,  should  live  in  the  neglect  of  one  of  his 
commands. 

Methodist.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  justly 
chargeable  with  this.  For  myself,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  such  omission. 

B.  You  know  baptism  is  a  plain  command.  Our 
Lord,  who  enjoined  it  upon  others,  conformed  to  it 
himself,  and  it  must  be  our  duiy  to  submit  to  it. 

M.  You  surprise  me.  I  was  baptized  in  infancy, 
and  I  know  of  no  command  of  Christ,  or  of  any  in- 
spired writer,  which  requires  us  to  be  twice  baptized 
in  his  name. 

B.  Infant  sprinkling  is  not  baptism.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  ordinance  can  only  be  answered  when 
given  to  an  adult. 

M.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  intentions  of  the 
ordinance,  they  have  been  answered  in  me;  and  I  do 
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not  see  that  one  scriptural  object  of  the  ordinance 
could  be  attained  by  submitting  to  it  again,  if  I  even 
doubted  the  propriety  of  infant  sprinkling,  as  you  term 
it.     Would  you  give  me  apostolic  baptism  ? 

B.  Certainly.  You  know  the  apostles  baptized 
adults. 

M.     Yes  ;  and  I  know  they  baptized  children  also. 

B.  But  you  do  not  know  the  ages  of  the  children 
—  that  any  of  them  were  infants? 

M.  I  know  as  much  about  the  age  of  the  children, 
as  you  do  about  the  age  of  the  adults,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  you  do  not  fix  upon 
the  age  at  which  he  received  the  ordinance,  as  the 
only  proper  period  in  life  for  it.  But  supposing,  as 
I  said,  I  am  wrong,  would  you  give  me  apostolic 
baptism  ? 

B.     Yes,  to  be  sure — if  you  were  qualified  for  it. 

M.     And  what  qualifications  would  you  expect? 

B.  I  should  expect  you  to  give  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  your  conversion,  and  of  your  being  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

M.  Now,  sir,  show  me  where  the  apostles  required 
these  qualifications? 

B.     Show  you  where  ! 

M.     Yes,  sir,  show  me  where. 

B.  Why  sure  you  do  not  want  me  to  point  out  all 
the  texts  in  favour  of  believers'  baptism.  It  is 
written — 

M.  You  need  not  quote  the  texts  for  believers' 
baptism,  unless  you  can  show  ihey  mean  justifying 
faith,  and  imply  a  work  of  grace  on  the  heart  of  the 
subject. 

B.  I  was  not  aware  you  would  dispute  that  point. 
How  will  you  prove  that  those  who  were  believers 
prior  to  baptism,  were  not  justified? 

M.  As  you  have  taken  upon  you  to  say  their 
I'aith  was  justifying,  you  are  bound  to  prove  it;  but 
as  I  perceive  you  were  not  prepared  for  this  turn  in 
the  conversation,  I  will  undertake  the  task.  The 
three  thousand  who  on  the  day  of  pcntecost  "  gladly 
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received  the  word,"'  you  suppose  were  justified ;  but 
this  could  not  be,  because  the  apostle  exhorted  them 
to  "  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins."  You  re- 
quire forgiveness  as  a  qualification  ;  you  could  not 
therefore,  give  me  apostolic  baptism  :  you  would  bap- 
tize me  because  I  am  forgiven,  and  that  is  never  in 
scripture  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  ordinance.  The 
baptism  which  I  have  received,  answers  to  the  apos- 
tolic order ;  I  received  the  ordinance  first,  and,  thank 
God,  have  since  received  a  pardon.  I  acknowledge 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  as  the 
privilege  has  followed  the  ordinance,  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied.  When  you  talk  of  the  evidence  of  a  work 
of  grace  on  the  heart  of  a  candidate,  I  suppose  you 
mean  by  a  work  of  grace,  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

B.  I  do.  We  attribute  all  good  in  man  to  his 
gracious  agency;  and  we  think  it  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  the  purity  of  our  churches,  that  those  who  are 
admitted  members  b)'^  the  rite  of  baptism,  should  be 
previously  born  of  the  Spirit. 

M.     And  w4iere  is  this  written  ? 

B.  Why  sure  you  would  not  have  us  receive  per- 
sons into  our  churches,  who  have  not  first  received  the 
grace  of  God  into  their  hearts. 

M.  I  would  have  you  receive  them  upon  scrip- 
tural terras.  Show  me  where  the  scriptures  require 
people  to  qualify  for  baptism  and  church  membership, 
by  exhibiting  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

B,     I  never  supposed  this  point  would  be  disputed. 

M.  Perhaps  not.  But  I  cannot  find  the  possession 
of  religion  was  ever  insisted  on  by  the  apostles  as  a 
qualifying  condition  for  the  ordinance :  they  seem  to 
have  thought  it  enough,  if  religion  succeeded  to  the 
rite.  They  did  not  calculate  upon  the  world  being  so 
good  a  school  of  virtue  as  the  church.  If  religion  may 
be  procured  in  the  world,  may  it  not  be  kept  there  ? 
and  then,  what  occasion  is  there  for  church  commu- 
nion"? When  the  apostle  Peter  exhorted  his  teiTified 
hearers  on  the  day  of  pentecost  to  be  baptized,  he  had 
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no  idea  that  they  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  because  he  makes  a  promise  of  this  hea- 
venly gift,  as  a  subsequent  to  the  ordinance,  and  as  an 
inducement  to  receive  it.  You  wish  me  to  receive 
your  baptism.  Will  you  then,  without  asking  me 
questions  about  grace  and  religious  experience,  wash 
me  in  the  water,  promise  me  the  Spirit,  and  add  me  to 
your  church  ?  You  have  confessed  you  would  not. 
How  then  can  you  call  yours  apostolic  baptism  ;  when 
you  demand,  as  a  qualification  for  the  rite,  what  the 
apostle  promised  as  a  consequence  of  it  ?  Now  I  have 
received  the  rite,  and,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  received 
the  promise  which  the  apostle  annexed  to  it  —  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  will  not  say  as  the  apostle 
did,  "  Be  baptized,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  if  you  would,  that  could  be  no  in- 
ducement to  me  to  receive  your  washing,  because  I 
am  in  possession  of  the  gift,  in  consequence  of  being 
baptized  according  to  the  apostolic  order. 

B.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  his  friends,  who  all  received  the  Holy  Spirit 
prior  to  their  baptism. 

M.  Not  at  all.  We  are  on  the  subject  of  the  qua- 
lifying terms  which  the  apostles  required.  Feternad 
said  nothing  respecting  their  reception  of  the  Spirit, 
as  a  qualification  for  the  rite.  The  account  which  he 
afterwards  gave  of  it,  shows  it  was  an  extraordinary 
manifestation,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  apos- 
tle that  the  gentiles  were  to  have  the  gospel  without 
circumcision ;  and  as  the  end  was  answered,  the  pre- 
vious spiritual  baptism  was  never  repeated.  They 
were  not,  of  course,  baptized,  that  they  might  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  but  there  were  other  ends  of 
baptism,  which  made  it  highly  proper  they  should  re- 
ceive it.  You  will  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  show, 
that  there  is  one  apostolic  end  of  baptism  answered  by 
your  washing  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  produce  one 
instance  of  the  apostles  making  the  possession  of  the 
grace  of  the  Spirit,  a  qualification  for  the  ordinance. 
Not  only  the  converts  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  but  the 
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Samaritans,  (Acts  viii.,)  and  theEphesians,  (x\ctsxix.,) 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  subsequent  to  baptism ;  and 
in  all  the  scriptuial  representations  of  the  baptism  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  that  of  water,  is  always  placed 
first.  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  but  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost. . .  .Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  etc ....  He  saved  us  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."* 

B.  So  then,  it  seems  we  may  enter  into  the  church 
without  being  either  pardoned  or  renewed  !  Fill  the 
church  full  of  such  characters,  and  explain  to  me  how 
they  can  be,  what  our  Lord  requires  his  church  to  be, 
—  the  light  of  the  world  ?  I  am  afraid  their  light  will 
be  veiy  dim ! 

M.  Your  remarks  might  be  felt,  if  they  continued 
in  the  church  as  graceless  as  they  entered.  But  you 
are  to  recollect  that  the  baptism  of  the  apostles  was 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
when  these  promised  blessings  were  conferred  upon 
the  initiated,  they  would  shine  as  the  lights  of  the 
world,  and  act  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

B.  But  suppose  some  of  them  should  stop  short 
of  these  privileges,  and  continue  in  sin,  what  would 
you  do  ? 

M.  I  would  do  as  the  apostle  directs,  "  Put  away 
from  you  that  wicked  person."  If  the  rite  were  de- 
layed till  they  had  religion  in  possession,  how  could 
they  be  baptized  unto  repentance  ? 

B.  I  must  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that  the 
apostle,  in  your  favourite  passage,  (Acts  ii.  38,)  places 
repentance  before  baptism :  "  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized." 

M.     I  cannot  perceive  any  contradiction  in  the  two 

*  I  know  there  are  some  baptists,  who  do  not  believe  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  now  given ;  and  they  would  ofi'er  ^I.  the  ordinance  \nth- 
out  the  qualification  in  dispute.  But  unless  they  could  point  out 
to  him  some  scriptural  end  which  has  not  been  answered  by  his 
infant  sprinkling,  I  presume  he  would  decline,  I  hope  very  po- 
litely, their  adult  immersion. 
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texts.  Look  at  the  fact.  The  three  thousand  who  were 
exhorted  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  received  the  ordi- 
nance, we  read,  the  same  day ;  so  that  the  business 
must  have  commenced  immediately.  Like  John's 
disciples,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  baptized 
"  unto  repentance."  Baptism,  by  initiating  them  into 
the  christian  church,  placed  them  in  new  relations  to 
God  and  his  people,  entailed  upon  them  the  highest 
privileges,  and  laid  them  under  the  strongest  obliga- 
tions to  repent  of  their  past  sins,  and  live  new  lives. 
Now  to  bring  the  matter  home, — I  was  baptized  on 
the  scripture  plan,  "unto  repentance."  I  was  by — 
c  B.  Stop  a  moment,  sir,  pardon  my  interruption, 
and  permit  me  to  ask,  how  an  infant  can  be  baptized 
unto  repentance,  who  knows  nothing  of  moral  obliga- 
tions, is  incapable  of  repentance,  and  has  no  sin  to 
repent  of? 

M.  All  the  i-esults  of  an  ordinance  are  not  imme- 
diate. John's  baptism  was  introductory  to  that  of 
the  Spirit ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed  between 
the  former  and  the  latter.  It  appears  from  Acts  viii., 
that  the  Samaritans  did  not  receive  the  Spirit  imme- 
diately after  baptism.  Simon  Magus  did  not  repent 
on  his  first  entering  into  the  church ;  and  when  he 
manifested  his  hypocrisy  afterwards,  the  apostle  ex- 
horted him  to  repent,  without  dropping  any  hint  that  the 
delay  invalidated  the  ordinance.  And  if  his  baptism 
was  good,  though  his  repentance  was  delayed,  I  hope 
it  is  no  argument  against  the  validity  of  my  bap- 
tism, that  my  repentance  did  not  begin  at  the  time 
I  received  it.  I  was  by  baptism  admitted  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  when  an  infant.  As  soon  as  my 
understanding  begun  to  open,  I  found  myself  under  a 
course  of  religious  instruction  and  moral  training ;  it 
was  here  I  learned  and  felt  tiie  obligation  of  repent- 
ance for  my  faults ;  and  it  was  here  my  heart  was 
softened,  by  penitential  grief,  and  my  steps  guided 
into  the  paths  of  life.  I  was  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  in  the  church  of  Christ  I  found 
this  invaluable  blessing.     You  would  not  baptize  me 
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unto  repentance ;  and  if  you  would,  I  do  not  need  it, 
because  your  rite  would  not  furnish  me  with  the 
means  of  seeing  this  duty  more  clearly,  or  of  feeling  it 
more  powerfully,  or  of  practising  it  more  perfectly, 
than  I  have  been  enabled  to  do,  in  consequence  of  my 
baptism  in  infancy.  Unto  what,  then,  would  you  bap- 
tize me  ■? 

Since  you  cannot  produce  a  single  instance  of  the 
apostles  denying  baptism  to  an  adult,  who  professed  to 
believe  in  the  messiahship  of  Christ,  although  he  had 
no  christian  experience  ;  and  since  the  New  Testament 
abounds  with  examples  of  such  applicants  receiving 
the  ordinance  ;  give  me  leave  to  ask,  whether  you 
would  baptize  a  person  who  should  profess  to  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  express  a  desire  to 
become  a  christian,  without  asking  him  any  more 
questions  ? 

B.     Some  of  our  ministers,  I  believe,  would. 

M.  And  would  he  be  admitted  into  the  baptist 
church  in  consequence  ? 

B.  That  does  not  follow.*  The  members  might 
not,  perhaps,  approve  of  him. 

M.  And  has  the  minister  a  scriptural  warrant  to 
receive  him,  and  the  church  a  scri})tural  warrant  to 
reject  him?     This  looks  rather  odd. 

B.     The  matter  wants  explaining. 

M.     I  think  so  —  go  on,  sir. 

B.  Ministers  have  the  commission  of  Christ  to  bap- 
tize, and  there  are  many  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  their  acting  under  this  commission  without 
consulting  the  church. 

M.  I  grant  it.  In  most  of  these  instances,  there 
was  no  church  to  consult ;  and  where  there  was,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  apostles  asked  the  advice  of  these 

*  In  the  New  Evangelical  Magazine  for  May,  1821,  there  is  a 
long  letter  from  a  baptist  minister,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show 
that  he  has  a  right  to  bapiize  as  many  persons  as  he  may  think 
proper,  without  consulting  the  members  of  his  church ;  though  he 
admits  that  such  persons  have  no  light  to  communion  in  his 
church,  unless  the  members  approve  of  them. 
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brethren : — I  suppose  they  thought  the  commission  of 
their  Master  sufficient  authority,  without  consulting 
any  other.  Now,  sir,  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me, 
how  the  church  acquired  the  right  to  reject  a  person 
whom  the  Lord  has  given  their  minister  a  ri^ht  to 
receive. 

B.  In  a  church  there  are  other  officers  besides  the 
minister ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  admit  members 
among  them,  without  their  consent. 

M.  Then  I  should  say,  he  has  no  right  to  baptize 
w  ithout  their  consent ;  for  the  same  master  cannot  give 
one  class  of  servants  a  right  which  is  opposed  to  the 
right  of  another  ;  this  clearly  implies  a  contradiction. 

B.  You  get  on  rather  too  fast.  Tha  right  of  the 
minister,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  not  to 
admit  into  any  particular  church  at  present  existing  ; 
but  to  baptize  into  the  church  of  Christ  generally. 
By  baptism,  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  Christ's 
universal  church,  though  he  be  not  admitted  into  any 
particular  church  ;  the  members  of  a  particular  church 
have  a  right  to  judge  of  his  fitness,  and  to  reject  him, 
if  they  should  not  be  satisfied. 

M.  Why,  herein  is  a  marvellous  thing  !  The  man, 
you  grant,  is  lawfully  admitted  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versal church  of  Christ;  and  yet  all  the  particular 
churches  which  are  included  in  that  universal  church, 
have  a  right  to  reject  him  !  for  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny  that  all  other  churches  hive  as  much  right,  as  a 
baptist  church  has,  to  refuse  him  communion. 

B.  We  do  not  deny  that  baptisms  generally  are 
into  particular  churches ;  but  there  may  be  cases  to 
the  contrary.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  couid  not  be 
baptiztd  into  a  particular  church,  because  there  was 
no  church  either  where  he  received  the  ordinance,  or 
whither  he  was  going.  And  that  church  s  have  a 
right  to  judge  respecting  the  admission  of  baptized 
persons,  is  clear  from  the  case  of  Paul.  When  he 
assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  church  at  Jerusal-jm, 
they  demvired,  till  they  received  satisfact'on  as  to  his 
conversion. 

A   A 
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M.  Your  first  instance  is  not  to  the  point  at  all,  as 
to  the  right  of  churches  to  refuse  baptized  persons ; 
for,  according  to  your  own  showing,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  offering  himself  to  a  particular  church. 
In  all  similar  cases,  however,  it  is  proper  a  man  should 
have  the  ordinance  ;  because  he  is  then  qualified  to  re- 
ceive it ;  and  he  may  be  a  means  of  gatheiing  a  people 
unto  Christ.  If  tradition  may  be  credited,  this  man 
introduced  the  gospel  into  Abyssinia.  Your  second 
instance  is  not  much  more  to  the  purpose.  The  re- 
luctance which  the  church  at  Jerusalem  felt  to  receive 
Paul,  was  owing  to  their  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was 
a  disciple;  and  when  a  minister  —  Barnabas — in- 
formed the  apostles,  not  the  church,  of  his  conversion, 
he  was  immediately  received,  "  and  was  with  them 
coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem."  (Acts  ix. 
26 — 28.)  If  you  could  make  out  a  case  in  which  a 
church  has  a  right  to  reject  a  person ;  it  must  follow, 
that  their  minister  has  no  right  to  baptize  him.  How 
strange  to  talk  of  churches  having  authority  to  reject 
those  who  are  properly  baptized  mto  the  church  of 
Christ !  If  Christ  open  the  door  of  his  church,  to  a 
person  against  whom  the  door  of  a  baptist  church  is 
closed,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  inference. 

Take  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  minister 
who  has  baptized  the  person  in  question,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  we  will  further  sup- 
pose, what  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  baptized 
person  is  the  neighbour  of  the  minister.  Now  since 
the  minister  has  established  the  pastoral  relation  with 
this  man,  and  has  an  opportunity,  he  owes  to  this  man 
pastoral  duties.  He  cannot  justly  refuse  him  the 
Lord's  supper.  What  a  singular  state  of  things  ! 
And  yet  because  the  church  will  not  receive  him,  the 
minister  does  not  receive  him  to  the  Lord's  table,  or 
grant  him  any  privilege  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

Suppose,  tlaen,  I  could  get  the  baptism  in  question, 
what  advantage  should  I  derive  from  it  ? 

B.  You  are  perpetually  talking  about  advantages, 
as  though  you  would  do  nothing  for  Christ,  except  you 
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\vere  paid  for  it.  Is  there  then  no  coasolalion  to  be 
derived  from  showing  our  love  to  Christ  in  keeping  his 
commandments,  from  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  and 
from  receiving  the  comisel  of  God  '? 

M.  Very  consolatory  indeed  !  to  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  admitted  me  into  his  universal  kingdom,  but 
has  authorized  his  servants  to  drive  me  by  persecution, 
from  every  visible  spot  in  it !  I  have  always  under- 
stood, that  in  keeping  his  commandments  there  is 
great  reward.  Not  one  solitary  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced of  a  person  being  denied  admission  into  an 
apostolic  church,  after  his  baptism  had  been  notified 
in  it.  Wherever  there  was  a  church,  baptized  persons 
were  admitted  into  it ;  and  where  none  previously  ex- 
isted, they  were  formed  into  one.  To  baptize  a  person, 
and  then  deny  him  membership,  is  a  shocking  profana- 
tion of  the  ordinance. 

To  come  to  another  point :  the  apostles,  according 
to  the  commission  of  Christ,  baptized  people,- and  then 
taught  them  the  peculiarities  of  his  religion.  I  was 
first  baptized,  and  then  taught;  mine,  therefore,  in  this 
particular,  agrees  with  apostolic  baptism.  But  you 
would  subject  me  to  a  close  examhiation,  as  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity, 
before  you  would  give  me  the  ordinance ;  and  if  not 
satisfied  as  to  my  proficiency,  would  deny  it  me.  Where 
is  your  apostolical  authority  for  this  ? 

B.  Though  we  should  require  some  knowledge  of 
Christ  as  a  qualification,  yet  you  would  be  regularly 
instructed  in  the  christian  religion,  after  your  admis- 
sion into  the  church. 

M.  You  do  not,  I  believe,  profess  to  teach  Chris- 
tianity better  than  other  ministers.  You  do  not  dis- 
sent from  other  christians  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand religion,  but  because  you  conceive  they  do  not 
rightly  administer  the  initiatory  rite.  As  it  respects 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  I  hope  you  will 
admit  that  our  ministers  are  as  well  qualified  to  teach 
them  as  yours. 

B.     Why,  yes  ;  they  possibly  may. 
A  A  2 
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M.  Then  I  am  receiving  this  end  of  baptism  in  the 
church  to  which  I  belong,  as  fully  as  I  could  do  in  your 
church.  Now  why  should  I  renounce  the  baptism  1 
have  received,  and  the  church  to  which  I  belong,  for 
your  washing  and  fellowship,  when  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  change  ? 

Though  you  profess  to  teach  people  after  you  bap- 
tize them,  yet  what  do  you  teach  them  which  they  did 
not  know  before  ?  You  baptize  people,  not  that  you 
may  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  but  because  they 
already  understand  it.  Your  subsequent  teaching  is 
only  a  repetition  of  truths  with  which  they  were  pre- 
viously acquainted.  The  apostles  first  initiated  peo- 
ple, and  then  instructed  them  in  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  you  first  instruct  them  in  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, then  initiate  them  ;  and  afterwards  merely  con- 
firm them  in  the  truth. 

When  I  received  the  ordinance,  I  was  "  baptized 
into  Christ,"'  and  afterwards  "  put  on  Christ,"  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  order ;  and  before  you  can 
give  me  this  christian  baptism,  I  must  not  only  re- 
nounce my  infant  sprhikling,  but  I  must  also  re- 
nounce Christ  himself.  And  were  I  to  do  this,  and 
afterwards  feel  desirous  of  becoming  a  christian  again, 
would  you  baptize  me  into  Christ,  that  I  might  put 
him  on  ? 

B.  We  should  not  deny  you  baptism,  if  we  had 
reason  to  believe  you  were  truly  serious. 

M.  I  know  what  you  mean.  If  I  professed  justi- 
fying faith,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  on 
ray  heart,  that  is,  if  I  were  already  in  Christ,  and  had 
put  him  on,  then  you  would  baptize  me — into  what  ? 
So,  it  seems,  you  would  not  give  me  baptism,  as  the 
apostles  administered  it,  if  you  could  ;  and,  you  could 
not  give  it  if  you  would  ;  because  Christ  is  now  mine 
and  I  am  his. 

Do  you  baptize  people  "into  death,"  as  the  apostles 
did  ?     By  this  phrase  I  understand  a  death  unto  sin. 

B.  And  do  you  really  believe  people  become  dead 
to  sin  by  baptism  ■?     Why  surely  you  will  make  your 
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infant  sprinkling  work  miracles  !  If  sin,  however,  does 
become  dead  at  the  time  of  baptism,  it  has,  in  most 
cases,  a  speedy  resurrection. 

M.  The  text  must  have  some  meaning.  Look  at 
it.  (Rom.  vi.  1 — 11.)  I  have  not  said  that  this  death 
actually  takes  place  at  baptism ;  and  I  fear,  in  many 
instances,  it  never  takes  place  at  all.  But  do  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  what  you  think  is  intended  by 
death,  in  verse  4  ? 

B.  I  cannot  deny,  on  looking  at  the  context,  that 
the  apostle  means  a_  death  mito  sin ;  but  he  cannot 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  death  occurs  at 
the  time  the  ordinance  is  administered.  It  is  not  the 
fact,  but  the  obligation,  which  he  is  there  treating 
on  :  "  We  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  We  ad- 
mit that  baptized  persons  are  under  an  obligation  to 
die  to  sin. 

M.  I  receive  your  interpretation.  But  if,  by  our 
baptism,  we  are  brought  under  the  obligation  to  die  to 
sin,  then  the  obligation  to  baptism  must  be  prior,  in 
the  order  of  time,  to  the  obligation  to  obedience.  You 
say,  "  baptized  persons  are  under  an  obligation  to  die 
to  sin."     But  what  brings  them  under  if? 

B.  Their  being  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, obliges  them  to  keep  his  laws. 

M.     Is  that  obligation  independent  of  baptism  ? 

B.     Baptism  is  certainly  commanded. 

M.  Which  are  we  to  attend  to  first  ? — the  positive 
institute,  or  the  moral  precepts  ? 

B.  W^e  ought  to  give  proof  of  a  work  of  grace  on 
the  heart,  by  keeping  the  commandments,  before  we 
are  baptized. 

M.  This  favourite  opiaion  of  yours  must  be  brought 
in,  though  it  stands  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of 
scripture. 

1.  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  life,  are  the  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  ;  and  if  these  precede  baptism,  we 
cannot  be  baptized  "  unto  repentance,"  and  we  cannot 
be  baptized  into  this  death  unto  sin  and  newness  of  life. 

2.  Our  Lord  places  baptism  before  the  knowledge 

A  A  3 
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of  obedience;  and,  therefore,  of  necessity,  before  the 
practice  of  it.  ''  Baptizing  them,  and  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  If  they  have  to  learn  the  commandments  after, 
they  cannot  obey  them  before,  they  receive  the  or- 
dinance. 

3.  They  cannot  keep  the  commandments  in  their 
own  strength,  and  out  of  Christ;  they  must  be  en- 
dued with  power  from  on  high  ;  they  must  be  united 
to  Christ ;  this  you  will  grant.  But  the  apostle,  as 
we  have  abundantly  proved,  places  baptism  before 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  affirms,  that  we  are 
"  baptized  into  Christ.'' 

4.  The  laws  of  a  kingdom  cannot  be  binding  upon 
a  person,  before  he  is  permitted  to  become  a  subject 
of  it.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  is  his  church  ; 
the  laws  of  Christ  form  that  sacred  code  by  which  the 
members  of  his  church  are  to  regulate  their  conduct; 
baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  his  church  ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  these  laws  cannot  be  obligatory  on  a  person 
who  is  denied  the  ordinance.  We  should  think  it  very 
strange  to  hear  it  affirmed,  that  a  foreigner  is  obliged 
to  obey  the  laws  of  England,  before  he  is  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  a  subject. 

We  s-re,  then,  how  baptism  admits  us  into  a  state  of 
death  unto  sin,  and  into  a  new  life  unto  righteousness. 
By  the  rite  we  are  taken  out  of  a  wicked  world,  and 
planted  in  God's  holy  church,  where  we  die  to  our 
former  wicked  life,  learn  to  live  a  life  of  holiness,  and 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  practise  what 
we  learn. 

B.  If  baptism,  as  you  affirm,  is  to  precede  the 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of  Christianity,  what 
inducement  can  you  offer  to  an  adult  heathen  to  re- 
ceive the  rite  '?  He  will  very  naturally  say,  I  should 
like  to  understand  something  of  Christianity,  before  I 
am  baptized  and  become  a  christian. 

M.  Very  proper.  He  should  know  something 
about  it.  He  should  be  told  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
down  from  heaven  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  things 
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belonging  to  their  peace  ;  and  the  evidences  of  the 
Saviour's  heavenly  mission  should  be  laid  before  him : 
the  obligation  to  become  a  christian  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  ;  and  the  excellency  of  the 
christian  religion  should  be  represented  to  him  in  the 
holy  lives  of  its  professors.  He  will  then  understand 
its  truth,  necessity,  and  value  ;  and  I  cannot  find  that 
the  apostles  delayed  baptism  a  day  after  this,  to  any 
one  who  desired  it. 

It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  same  with  Christianity  as  with 
all  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  man  must  have  some 
general  knowledge  of  them,  before  he  will  consent  to 
be  instructed  fully  in  them.  No  one  will  put  himself 
under  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  astronomy,  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  utility  of  the 
science  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  I  may  add,  that  no 
one  will  become  the  pupil  of  an  astronomer,  who  knows 
as  much  of  the  science  as  the  professor  can  teach  him. 
We  may  know  something  of  the  nature  and  utility  of 
a  trade,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  work  at  it  till  we  have 
been  taught  by  a  master. 

Having  proved  that  baptism,  according  to  the 
apostle,  is  to  precede  the  practice  of  Christianity:  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  settle  another  point,  namely, 
the  age  at  which  the  child  of  a  christian  parent  ought 
to  be  initiated.  It  must  be  instructed  as  soon  as  it  is 
capable  of  taking  in  the  knowledge  of  morality.  But 
a  child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  may  be  made  to 
understand  and  practise  some  branches  of  morality  ;  it 
follows  that,  since  baptism  is  to  precede  the  christian 
life,  a  child  ought  to  receive  the  ordinance  prior  to 
the  age  just  stated. 

B.  But  suppose  the  little  folks  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  practise  christian  morality  '? 

M.  Then  the  parents  must  make  them;  just  the 
same  as  an  apprentice  boy  must  be  made  to  work  at  his 
master's  bus,iness.  The  apostle  has  informed  christian 
parents,  that  they  must  have  faithful  children. 

B.  I  wish  you  would  look  a  little  at  one  phrase  in 
this  favourite  text  of  yours.     The  apostle  says,  *'  We 
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are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism."  This  passage,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  your  sprinkhng  is  no 
baptism  ;  for  a  person  cannot,  by  any  allowable  sense 
of  the  term,  be  said  to  be  buried,  by  a  few  drops  of 
water  falling  on  the  head. 

M.  You  know  we  are  not  now  discussing  the  mode. 
This  text  shall  be  attended  to  when  we  come  to  that 
point.  What  the  apostle  teaches  in  the  passage  in 
question  is,  the  obligation  which  results  from  baptism ; 
not,  how  the  rite  is  to  be  performed.  Do  you  think  he 
supposed  the  obligation  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  used  ?  If  so,  a  dip  in  the  sea  would  be 
the  best  mode.  But  it  will  quite  spoil  your  argument, 
just  to  remind  you,  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of 
the  burial  of  the  body,  but  of  the  burial. of  sin  in  bap- 
tism. It  does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint  respecting 
the  mode. 

Baptism  is  here  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
christian  life.  This  was  the  case  with  me.  I  was  bap- 
tized in  infancy ;  and,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  end  has 
been  answered  ;  I  am  walking  in  the  paths  of  obedience. 
I  say  of  this,  as  I  have  said  respecting  preceding  par- 
ticulars, you  cannot  give  me  this  apostolic  baptism 
if  you  would ;  for  you  cannot  place  me  again  at  the 
commencement  of  Christianity  ;  and  you  would  not 
give  it  me  if  you  could  ;  for  you  would  require  me  to 
renounce  sin,  and  live  to  God,  before  you  would  ad- 
minister it. 

I  think  you  and  your  friends  err  very  much,  in  not 
attending  to  what  is  attributed  to  baptism,  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  said  to  save  us.  (See  1  Peter  iii. 
21;  Titus  iii.  5.) 

B.  I  must  confess  your  conversation  very  much 
surprises  me.  Your  friends,  in  general,  consider  the 
ordinance  as  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  ;  hence 
many  who  are  convinced  that  believers'  baptism  is  the 
most  scriptural,  satisfy  their  consciences  while  living 
in  the  neglect  of  it,  by  saying,  "  We  have  got  the  main 
thing ;  baptism  cannot  save  us."  Whereas  you  turn 
round  upon  us  and  affirm,  what  we,  who  are  so  often 
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accused  of  overrating  its  importance,  dare  not  venture 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  saving  ordinance. 

M.  Many  of  those  who  think  that  believers'  bap- 
tism is  most  scriptural,  have  received  infant  baptism  ; 
and  they  have  serious  scruples  respecting  receiving 
the  ordinance  again.  They  are  not  convinced  by  what 
you  say,  that  infant  sprinkling  is  no  baptism  ;  they 
think,  if  it  be  imperfect,  it  may  be  accepted  of  God ; 
and  they  can  find  nothing  in  the  scriptures  to  counte- 
nance a  repetition  of  the  rite.  Their  having  received 
the  salvation  of  God  is  proof  sufficient  to  them,  that 
your  ordinance,  in  addition  to  that  they  have  received, 
is  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  as  they  have  scru- 
ples as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  it  again,  they 
think  it  safest  to  hold  fast  what  they  at  present  enjoy, 
and  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  taking  a  step,  of  the 
lawfulness  of  which  they  have  serious  doubts  ;  and  in 
this  they  are  right :  no  wise  man  will  blunder  headlong 
on  a  doubtful  path. 

As  to  baptism  saving  us,  it  does  not  this  of  itself. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  baptismal  regeneration,  as  it  is 
termed;  but  judge  the  popular  sentiment  upon  that 
subject  to  be  a  very  dangerous  error.  In  the  former 
of  the  texts  alluded  to,  the  apostle  Peter  guards  against 
mistake,  by  directing  his  readers  to  lay  the  principle 
stress,  not  on  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
on  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God, 
And  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  latter,  connects  with 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  It  is  this  renewing  which  saves  immedi- 
ately ;  the  washing  saves  only  mediately,  as  introduc- 
tory to  it. 

B,  Very  well,  and  how  does  this  make  against  our 
baptism,  and  in  favour  of  yours  ? 

M.  You  require  people  to  be  saved  before  you 
baptize  them ;  and  then  there  is  no  sense,  either 
directly  or  remotely,  in  which  baptism  can  save 
them, 

B.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  be  saved  into  hea- 
ven before  we  give  them  the  ordinance  ;  and  after  they 
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receive  it,  they  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
system  of  means  which  operates  powerfully  in  promot- 
ing their  eternal  salvation ;  I  cannot,  therefore,  per- 
ceive what  advantages  in  this  respect  your  baptism  can 
possess  over  ours. 

M.  The  apostles  are  not  speaking  of  eternal,  but 
of  present  salvation.  Peter  saith, "  Baptism  doth  now 
save  us."  And  Paul  saith,  "  He  saved  us  by  the 
washing,"  etc.  The  salvation  alluded  to  is  styled  by 
the  former  apostle,  "The  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,"  and  by  the  latter,  "  The  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  These  are  only  different  forms  of 
expression  for  the  same  thing.  No  man  can  have  a 
good  conscience  without  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit, 
nor  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit  without  a  good  con- 
science. This  salvation  is,  by  both  apostles,  repre- 
sented as  subsequent  to  the  rite ;  which  exactly  cor- 
responds with  our  views  of  the  ordinance.  You  say 
a  candidate  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  good 
conscience  as  qualifications  for  baptism,  and,  therefore, 
upon  your  plan,  they  cannot  in  any  sense  be  saved 
by  it. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  settle  the  time  when 
the  ordinance  should  be  given.  It  should  be  prior  to 
the  employment  of  that  system  of  means  which  God 
has  appointed  in  his  church,  not  out  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  creatures  into  a  state  of  sal- 
vation. And  as  the  apostle  has  commanded  parents 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord,  those  means  must  be  employed  upon 
them  in  infancy.  Baptize  a  child,  then,  in  infancy, 
and  God,  according  to  his  promise,  (Acts  ii.  39,)  will 
impart  to  it  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  prescribed  means,  the  little  one  will  be  pre- 
pared, when  it  comes  to  have  a  conscience,  to  give  the 
answer  of  a  good  one. 

Here  again  I  say,  you  cannot  give  me  this  apostolic 
baptism  if  you  would ;  for,  by  grace  I  am  saved ;  and 
you  would  not  give  it  me  if  you  could  ;  for  you  would 
require  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  as  a  qualifying 
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condition,  and  thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  being 
saved  by  baptism. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  one  of  the  in- 
tentions of  baptism,  as  explained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  answered  by  the  adult  washing  of  those  who 
received  the  ordinance  in  infancy ;  and  whether  all 
these  intentions  are  not  fully  answered  in  many  cases 
of  infant  baptism  ? 

There  is  one  consideration  commonly  lost  sight  of 
in  this  controversy,  and  that  is,  whether  it  may  not  be 
sinful  in  a  person  to  receive  modern  adult  baptism, 
after  having  received  the  ordinance  in  infancy,  i 
hope  no  one  will  be  offended  at  my  proposing  this 
question.  I  have  a  strong  persuasion  on  the  affirmative 
side  ;  and  as  those  who  think  the  practice  a  duty,  ex- 
press a  desire  to  be  convinced  of  their  eiTor,  if  they 
be  really  in  one,  they  should  not  be  displeased  at  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  point  it  out,  even  if  the  proof 
fail  to  produce  conviction. 

1.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this  book,  in  proving  the 
lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  the  repetition  of  the  ordi- 
nance, it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  is  unlawful ;  it 
is  not  merely  an  addition  to  an  ordinance,  which  all 
agree  should  be  received  but  once  ;  but  it  implies  a 
rejection  of  God's  ordinance,  which  had  been  received; 
and  a  substitution  of  a  human  invention  in  the  place 
of  it,  which  must  be  sinful  both  in  the  administrator 
and  the  subject. 

2.  Eeligious  people,  who  received  the  ordinance  in 
infancy,  are  in  possession  of  all  the  scriptural  ends  of 
it.  If  they  receive  it  again,  they  cannot  have  it  upon 
apostolic  principles,  without  renouncing  all  their  ex- 
perience in  the  grace  of  God,  and  placing  themselves 
again  at  the  commencement  of  the  christian  life  ; 
which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  very  wicked.  If 
they  hold  fast  their  religious  attainments,  and  receive 
the  rite  again,  it  is  not  a  baptism  "  unto  repentance," 
nor  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,''  nor  "  into  Christ,"  nor 
in  order  to  "  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  nor, 
in  fact,  is  one  scriptural  intention  of  the  ordinance  an- 
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swered  by  it;  and  if  this  be  not  a  sinful  prostitution  of 
it,  what  is  ? 

All  the  importance  of  baptism  arises  from  the  station 
it  holds  in  the  christian  economy.  Besides  the  high 
privileges  to  which  it  is  introductory,  as  just  stated; 
we  are  said  to  be  sanctified  by  it,  (Ephes.  v.  26,)  and 
saved  by  it.  (Titus  iii.  5;  1  Peter  iii.  21.)  And  ac- 
cording to  our  Lord,  there  was  no  salvation  without  it; 
for  he  declared,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  (John  iii.  5.)  All  this  is  true  enough,  upon  the 
principles  established  in  this  work;  for  if  the  ordi- 
nance be  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  christian 
life  ;  and  if  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  would 
divulge  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  to  the  unin- 
itiated, it  was  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  saved 
without  baptism.  "  He  that  believetli  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved."  Faith  could  no  more  save  without 
the  ordinance,  than  the  ordinance  could  save  without 
faith ;  if  we  attend  to  the  gospel  order  of  means. 
The  faith  of  an  unbaptized  person  related  merely  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  a  divine  teacher  ;  but  those 
who  recognized  him  in  this  character,  and  wished  to 
learn  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  were  initiated  as 
disciples,  or  scholars,  by  baptism.  He,  then,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rejected  his  baptism, 
could  not  believe  in  his  doctrines;  because,  by  refusing 
the  ordinance,  he  refused  to  learn  them,  since  tiiey 
were  communicated  to  none  but  disciples ;  and  no 
man  can  believe  doctrines  which  he  has  not  been 
taught,  and  which  he  refuses  to  learn.  When,  there- 
fore, faith  in  the  heavenly  mission  of  our  Saviour  was 
unaccompanied  with  baptism,  this  circumstance 
showed  a  voluntary  and  criminal  rejection  of  his  mes- 
sage ;  on  which  account  this  faith,  instead  of  saving, 
only  led  to  the  greater  damnation.  As  baptism,  there- 
fore, was  the  rite  by  which  people  wont  over  from  the 
world  into  the  church,  where  tJiey  learned  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  received  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  we  need  not  wonder  to  hear  it  spoken  of  in  such 
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high  terms  ;  though  the  effects  attributed  to  it,  were 
brought  about  by  other  means,  to  which  it  was  only 
introductory.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  the 
sacred  writers,  and  indeed  with  all  writers,  than  to 
ascribe  effects  to  some  one,  and  often  to  the  first,  in  a 
series  of  means ;  when  the  one  fixed  upon  was  only 
remotely  connected  wiih  others,  by  which  the  effects 
were  produced  more  immediately.  Many  of  the 
ancient  fathers  erred  most  egregiously,  in  attributing 
to  baptism  directly,  what  scripture  imputes  to  it  only 
as  a  remote  cause,  namely,  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
regeneration,  and  salvation.  Whereas  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  procures  forgiveness  ;  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  regeneration  and 
sanctitication  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  in  its  various 
manifestations,  suited  to  our  circumstances,  completes 
our  salvation. 

Our  brethren  have  taken  the  rite  out  of  its  proper 
place,  and  put  it  after  repentance,  justification,  and 
regeneration.  From  the  situation  it  holds  in  their 
system,  the  errors  of  the  fathers  and  many  of  the  mo- 
derns they  say,  are  avoided  :  they  steer  clear  of  bap- 
tismal washing  away  of  sin,  and  baptismal  regenera- 
tion. It  is  very  true  they  do ;  but  in  doing  this  they 
have  removed  the  rite  from  the  ground  on  which 
scripture  has  placed  it :  they  do  not  baptize  in  order 
to  teach,  nor  unto  repentance,  nor  for  the  remission  of 
sin,  nor  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  nor  for  any  purpose 
mentioned  in  the  word  of  God.  I  hope  I  have  kept 
free  from  the  errors  in  question,  without  altering  its 
scriptural  position. 

When  we  view  baptism  in  the  station  assigned  to  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance.  A  person  who  neglected  it,  had  no  ordi- 
nary means  of  obtaining  salvation.  But  it  is  so  far 
from  being  necessary  to  salvation,  in  its  new  situation, 
that  I  cannot  perceive  it  is  necessary  on  any  account 
whatever.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  evil  aris- 
ing from  the  change  which  our  brethren  have  intro- 
duced, it  becomes  them  seriously  to  consider.    It  may 
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be  thought  by  some  a  matter  of  very  little  moment 
when  the  rite  is  received,  if  it  be  but  submitted  to. 
But  our  baptist  friends  cannot  think  so.  Without 
being  frightened  at  the  noisy  declamation  of  bigots 
against  the  damnable  sin  of  schism,  every  good  man 
will  allow  that  unnecessary  divisions  are  sins  of  some 
magnitude;  especially  when  the  dividers  leave  the 
truth,  and  make  their  error  the  reason  for  their  sepa- 
ration. The  difference  between  baptists  and  other 
christians  on  the  subject  of  the  ordinance,  is  the 
a\  owed  principle  upon  which  the  baptist  churches  are 
gathered.  If  they  had  truth  on  their  side,  it  would 
admit  of  dispute  whether  it  were  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  justify  a  separate  communion  ;  but  if,  as  I 
think  I  have  demonstrated,  they  are  in  error  upon  this 
subject,  it  cannot  be  a  venial  one.  Besides,  if  I  have 
established  my  main  positions,  they  have  completely 
altered  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  church,  and 
made  them  much  more  difficult  than  those  appointed 
by  Its  divine  founder :  and  this  is  surely  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment. 

Place  the  ordinance,  as  the  New  Testament  does,  at 
the  commencement  of  Christianity;  and  admit,  what 
the  apostle  commands,  that  parents  are  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord ;  and  the  consequence  is  undeniable,  that  these 
children  ought  to  be  baptized  in  infancy,  before  you 
begin  with  their  religious  education,  and  that  this  is 
the  only  period  at  \Ahich  it  is  lawful  to  give  them  the 
ordinance. 

I  have  furnished,  in  the  two  concluding  pages, 
a  number  of  texts  m  the  left-hand  columns,  which 
establish  the  principles  of  pedobaptism ;  and  in 
the  right-hand  coluviins,  I  have  amended  these 
texts,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  practice  of 
our  brethren :  the  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own 
remarks. 
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AVTH0RI2ED    VERSION. 

"  John  did  baptize  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  preach  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  (Mark  i.  4.) 

John  "  preached,  saying, 
There  cometh  one  mightier  than 
I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  imloose.  I  indeed 
liave  baptized  yoa  with  water ; 
but  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (Marie  i.  7, 8.) 

"  I  indeed  baptize  you  with 
water  unto  repentance."  (Matt, 
iii.  11.) 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."    CJohn  iii.  5.) 

"  Go  ye  and  make  disciples 
of  all  nations :  baptizing  them 
. .  and  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  [ 
have  commanded  you."  (Matt. 
xxviii.  19,20.  Marginal  read- 
ing-) 

"  Then  Peter  said  unto  them, 
Repent  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  ii.  38.) 

"  When  Peter  and  John  were 
come  down,  they  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost:  (For  as  yet 
he  was  fallen  upon  none  of 
them:  only  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus).  Then  laid  they  their 
hands  on  them,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost."  (.lets 
viii.  15—17.) 


AMENDED    VERSION. 

John  did  preach  the  baptism 
of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  then  baptized  in 
the  wilderness.    , 

.John  preached,  saying,  There 
Cometh  one  mightier  than  I  af- 
ter me,  the  latchet  of  whose 
shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stooj) 
doT\ai  and  unloose.  I  indeed 
have  not  baptized  you,  and  will 
not  baptize  you,  with  water,  till 
he  shall  have  baptized  yt>u  witli 
the  Hoh'  Ghost. 

I  indeed  will  not  baptize 
you  with  water,  till  ye  have 
brought  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  water,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you,  and  bap- 
tizing them. 


Then  Peter  said  unto  them. 
Repent  and  believe,  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sius, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  ye 
shall  be  baptized. 

When  Peter  and  John  were 
come  down,  they  prayed  for 
them,  that  they  might  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost:  (For  as  yet  he 
was  fallen  upon  none  of  them). 
And  they  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Tlien  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 
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"  When  they  heard  this,  they 
■were  haptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when 
l-'aul  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
them,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on 
them."  (Acts  xix.  5,  6.) 

"  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ? 
arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  (Acts  xxii. 
16.) 

"  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
tanctified,  but  ye  are  justified." 
(1  Cor.vi.  n.) 

"  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ."  (Gal.  iii.  27.) 

"  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water,  by 
the  word."  (Ephes.  v.  25,  26.) 

"  According  to  his  mercy  he 
»aTed  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Titus 
iii.  5.) 


When  Paul  had  laid  his 
hands  upon  thera,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  on  them.  And 
when  they  felt  this,  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

And  now  tarry  awhile,  and 
believe  away  thy  sins,  calUng  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  then 
arise  and  be  baptized. 

But  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified,  but  ye  are  washed. 

As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
in  Christ,  and  have  put  on 
Christ,  have  since  been  bap- 
tized. 

Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
by  the  word,  and  then  wash  it 
with  water. 

According  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  washing 
of  regeneration. 
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"  Ambn  is  a  Hebrew  word,  formed  from  the  verb 
aman,  which,  in  the  passive  voice,  signifies  to  be  true, 
faithful,  etc. 

"  There  is  also  formed  from  this  noun  a  kind  of 
affirmative  adverb,  signifying  truly,  verily. 

"  The  rabbins  are  of  opinion  that  the  word  amen  is 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  Adonia,  Melcch 
Neeman,  the  Lord,  the  faithful  king  ;  an  expression 
common  among  the  Jews,  when  they  would  add 
weight  or  sanction  to  what  they  affirmed."* 

In  the  sacred  scriptures  it  is  sometimes  prefixed  to 
what  is  asserted  ;  thus  giving  notice  that  some  import- 
ant truth  is  coming,  that  the  mind  may  receive  it  with 
due  reverence.  In  these  cases  it  is  rendered  venly. 
"  Verily,  verily"  amen,  amen,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  Except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  "  Verily,  verily"  amen,  amen,  "  I  say  unto  you. 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you."   (John  iii.  3  ;  xvi.  23.) 

This  word  is  put  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  most  of  the  epistles,  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
truth  of  those  writings.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
veracity  and  faithfulness  of  Christ  in  his  word  and 
promises.  "  These  things  saith  the  amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  witness."  "All  the  promises  of  God  in  him 
are  yea,  and  in  him  amen."  (Rev.  iii.  14;  2  Cor. 
i.  20.) 

But  I  intend  to  consider  it  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 

*  See  Crocker's  Dictionary  and  Rees's  Cyclop. 
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public  worship  of  God.  Were  all  the  worshippers  to 
repeat  their  prayers  vocally  after  the  minister,  the 
house  of  God  would  present  a  strange  scene  of  confu- 
sion. And,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  people  to  take 
no  active  part  in  their  devotions,  their  minds,  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  indisposition  of  man  to  such  exer- 
cises, would  wander  from  God,  and  his  service  become 
a  mere  form  of  godliness,  without  the  power.  By  the 
whole  congregation  joining  in  a  hearty  amen,  at  the 
close  of  each  sentence,  they  express  their  approbation 
of  the  prayers  of  the  minister,  and  a  desire  that  God 
would  graciously  regard  them;  thus  disorder  is 
avoided,  and  the  attention  is  kept  awake :  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  wait  upon  God  in  this  manner,  and  not 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  people  should  say  amen  to  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  for  ever 
and  ever :  And  all  the  people  said  amen,  and  praised 
the  Lord."  (1  Chron.  xvi.  36.) 

They  should  also  say  amen  to  supplication.  "  Let 
the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  tis  glory ;  amen,  and 
amen."  (Psalm  Ixxii.  19.)  See  also  Matt.  vi.  13,  where 
we  find  this  word  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  whole  assembly  sliould  join  in  it.  "  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  everlasting  to  everlasting : 
and  let  all  the  people  say,  amen."  "  And  Ezra  blessed 
the  Lord,  the  great  God :  And  all  the  people  an- 
swered, amen,  amen,  with  lifting  up  their  hands;  and 
they  bowed  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
with  their  faces  to  the  ground."  (Psalm  cvi.  48  ; 
Nehem.  viii.  6.) 

It  should  be  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  sentence, 
and  not  merely  once  at  the  close  of  the  service. 
When  the  curses  were  denounced  under  the  law,  the 
people  were  commanded  to  say  amen,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  them.  This  part  of  the  service  would  not  take 
up  more  that  three  or  four  minutes ;  and  during  that 
short  period,  all  the  people  had  to  say,  amen,  twelve 
times.  (See  Deut.  xxvii.  14 — 26.)  If  the  whole  as- 
sembly answered,  amen,  at  the  end  of  each  curse,  we 
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cannot  surely  suppose  that  they  would  omit  it  at  the 
end  of  each  blessing.* 

I  appears  very  evident  from  1  Cor,  xiv.  16,  that  the 
apostle  intended  the  use  of  this  word  to  be  general 
and  constant  in  the  christian  church.  In  this  chapter 
he  corrects  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  divine 
worship,  and  lays  down  rules  by  which  it  might  be 
conducted  decently,  and  in  order;  among  other  things, 
he  directs  that  the  service  be  performed  in  language 
familiar  to  the  worshippers,  that  he  that  occupieth  the 
room  of  the  unlearned  may  say  amen,  at  the  giving  of 
thanks. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  this  custom  obtained  uni- 
versally, in  the  primitive  church.  Mosheim,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  first  century,  speaking  of  the  bread  and 
wine  used  at  the  Lord's  supper,  says,  "  This  was 
consecrated  by  certain  prayers  pronounced  by  the 
bishop  alone,  in  which  the  people  assented  by  saying 
amen."f 

Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  160  years  after 
Christ,  says,  "  The  head  minister  offereth  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  with  all  his  power,  and  the  people  an- 
swer, amen.":}: 

Dionysius  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  248.  In  his  fifth  epistle  to  Sixtus, 
bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
are  these  words,  "  I  durst  not  rebaptize  one  who  had 
heard  the  giving  of  thanks,  and  had,  together  with  the 
congregation,  said  amen  to  it."§  Valesius,  in  a  note 
upon  these  words,  remarks,  "  When  the  priest  had 
finished  the  solemn  prayers  at  the  eucharist,  all  the 
people  with  a  joint  acclamation  used  to  say  aloud, 
amen,  that  is,  so  be  it.     We  must  understand  that 

*  The  person  who  prays  vocally  should  make  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  each  sentence,  that  the  congregation  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  responding,  without  losing  any  part  of  the  prayer,  or  creating 
any  confusion. 

•*•  Eccles.  Hist,  vol.  i.,  p.  128,  last  edit. 

^  Horn,  of  Ch.  of  Eng.  on  Com.  Prayer  and  Sacrament 

§  Euseb.  Hist,  of  the  Ch.,  book  vii.,  chap.  9. 
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j^lace  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  to  be  spoken  in  re- 
ference to  this  custom."' 

Basil  and  Chrysostom  directed  "  the  people  to  an- 
svver  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister,  sometimes  amen, 
sometimes.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  etc."  The  same 
Basil  saith,  "  If  the  sea  be  fair,  how  is  not  the  assem- 
bly of  the  congregation  much  more  fair,  in  which  a 
joined  sound  of  men,  women,  and  children,  (as  it  were 
of  the  waves  beating  on  the  shore,)  is  sent  forth  in  our 
prayers  unto  God.''  And  Chrysostom,  upon  the  words 
of  Paul,  saith,  "  So  soon  as  the  people  hear  these  words, 
world  without  end,  they  do  forthwith  answer,  amen."* 
Basil  was  made  bishop  of  Ca?sarea  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  369.  Chrysostom  was  made  reader  of  the 
church  of  Antioch  about  the  year  370:  he  was  after- 
wards made  bishop  of  Constantinople, 

"  Some  have  thought  it  expedient,"  says  Dr.  Ridg- 
ley,  "  in  joint  prayer,  for  the  whole  assembly,  toge- 
ther with  him  that  is  the  mouth  thereof,  to  say,  amen, 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  thereby  to  signify  their  consent 
to,  and  concern  in,  the  subject  matter  contained 
therein ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  church  in  the  early  ages  thereof;  as  Justin  Mar- 
tyr observes,  it  was  in  his  time ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards observed  in  Jerome's  time,  who  compares  the 
sound  they  made  with  their  united  voices,  to  that  of 
thunder.'"! 

Dr.  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  church  catechism,  upon  the  word  amen, 
pp.  161,  162,  has  these  words,  "  This  amen  is  not  to 
be  said  by  one  only,  but  by  the  whole  congregation. 
And  he  that  neglects  to  say  amen  to  the  suite,  deserves 
to  have  no  share  in  the  grant — which  that  it  be  not 
coldly  and  faintly  done,  our  amens  at  the  end  of  the 
prayer  should  be  like  that  of  the  primitive  christians, 
who  sounded  amen  with  that  fervour,  zeal,  and  heat, 
that  he  that  heard  the  echo  of  their  zealous  tongues, 

♦  Homily  on  Common  Prayer  and  Sacrament, 
f  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  694,  third  edit. 
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might  suppose  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  roaring  sea, 
or  the  mighty  voice  of  a  powerful  thunder." 

These  testimonies  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show 
what  was  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  the 
first  four  centuries.  The  many  and  great  corruptions 
which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  divine  worship, 
render  it  unnecessary  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  any 
further. 

In  the  present  day,  this  word  is  nearly  grown  into 
disuse.  It  is  true,  it  is  repeated  several  times  during 
the  service  of  the  church  of  England  ;  but  not  by  the 
whole  assembly,  according  to  ancient  custom.  They 
hire  a  person  to  say  amen  for  them,  and  rest  contented 
with  serving  God  by  proxy.  The  dissenters  have  so 
far  degenerated  from  the  primitive  practice,  that  they 
'  use  no  responses  at  all.  Among  the  Methodists  we 
sometimes  hear  the  word  amen,  but  it  is  used  only  by  a 
few;  and  these  few  generally  speak  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  one  would  suppose  they  were  afraid  of  detection. 
Objection  I.  "Is  it  not  sufficient  to  lift  up  the  heart 
to  God,  and  silently  express  our  acquiescence  in  the 
prayers  offered  up  by  the  minister  in  our  name  ?  "  I 
think  not.  Can  you  alter  the  order  of  God,  without 
making  it  worse  ?  Is  conformity  to  that  order  more 
than  sufficient  ?  God  has  directed  that  all  the  people 
shall  answer  and  say,  amen. 

Objection  2.  "  But  there  is  no  necessity  to  say  amen, 
aloud."  Perhaps  not :  neither  is  there  any  sin  in  it. 
There  is  no  command  about  the  precise  height  to 
which  the  voice  ought  to  be  elevated  in  this,  any  more 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  divine  worship ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  excesses  be  avoided,  liberty  should  be  allowed. 
No  one  ought  to  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  vital  reli- 
gion, because  he  does  not  shout  in  his  religious  exer- 
cises. A  man's  sincerity  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  We  might  as  well  make  noise 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  test  of  piety.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ought  to  be  called  a  fanatic, 
or  an  enthusiast,  for  serving  God  with  a  loud  coice. 
He  may  very  easily  justify  his  conduct  from  the  Bible. 
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After  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Benjamites,  *'  the 
people  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  abode  there  till 
even  before  God,  and  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept 
sore;  and  said,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this 
come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day 
one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel?"  (Judges  xxi.  2,  3.) 
When  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was  laid, 
"  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout  when  they 
praised  the  Lord — they  shouted  with  a  loud  shout, 
and  the  noise  was  heard  afar  oft."  (Ezraiii.  10  — 13.) 
One  of  the  ten  lepers  whom  Jesus  cleansed,  "  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at 
his  feet,  giving  him  thanks."  (Luke  xvii.  15,  16.) 
The  apostle  John,  speaking  of  the  worship  of  God  in 
heaven,  says,  "  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people 
in  heaven,  saying,  Hallelujah,  salvation,  and  glory, 
and  honour,  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God." 
"  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four  beasts, 
fell  down  and  worshipped  God,  that  sat  on  the  throne, 
saying,  amen,  hallelujah."  "  And  I  heard  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thundermgs, 
saying,  hallelujah ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth."  (Rev.  xix.  1 — 6.)  The  word  amen  is  only 
found  in  one  of  these  examples ;  but  it  is  surely  as  lawful 
to  speak  this  word  with  a  loud  voice,  as  others ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  used  this  once  by  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  which  is  certainly  very  high 
authority. 

It  caunot  well  escape  observation,  what  a  striking 
resemblance  there  is  between  the  worship  performed 
in  heaven,  according  to  the  apostle  John,  and  that  of 
the  primitive  christians,  according  to  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  In  heaven  the  apostle  "  heard  as  it  were 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty 
thunderings."'  Of  the  primitive  christians,  the  bishop 
observes,  "•  He  that  heard  the  echoes  of  theii  zealous 
tongues,  might  suppose  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  roar- 
ing sea,  or  the  mighty  voice  of  a  powerful  thunder." 
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It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  to  say  amen  with 
so  much  warmth,  is  very  wrong,  when  not  accompa- 
nied with  great  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  soul ;  but 
the  right  temper  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
where  the  life  corresponds  with  the  divine  precepts ; 
and  where  there  is  this  agreement  of  disposition  and 
conduct,  there  is  no  discordancy  in  the  ear  of  Heaven, 
in  a  loud  amen.  After  all,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
differences  in  health,  education,  natural  disposition, 
age,  habit,  etc. ;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  accomit 
for  the  different  degrees  of  zeal  in  responses,  without 
supposing  a  proportionate  difference  in  spiritual  at- 
tainments. 

Objection  3.  "  But  the  noise  which  a  revival  of  this 
custom  would  occasion,  would  disturb  that  composure 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  ought  always  to  be 
preserved  in  the  house  of  God."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
that  the  mind  should  always  be  composed  and  tranquil 
in  devotion.  In  confession  of  sin,  must  the  mind  be 
as  composed  as  though  nothing  at  all  were  the  matter  ? 
In  supplication  for  mercy,  should  the  sinner  tranquilize 
his  mind,  when  the  wrath  of  God  abides  upon  him, 
and  the  damnation  of  hell  awaits  him  ?  Can  any,  but 
the  vilest  hypocrites,  address  the  supreme  Being, 
without  emotion,  in  such  words  as  these.  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us  !  0  Lord 
hear  us  !  0  Christ  hear  us  !  etc.  In  praising  God  for 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  it  the  unpardonable  sin 
to  feel  anything  like  religious  rapture  ? 

"  O  ye  cold-hearted,  frozen  formalists  ! 
On  such  a  theme,  'tis  impious  to  be  calm ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper,  here." 

This  essay  shall  conclude  with  two  or  three  ob- 
servations on  the  tise  of  saying  amen,  by  religious 
assemblies. 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  worshippers.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  that  man  is  naturally  iudisposed 
to  religious  exercises.  Even  the  truly  pious  find  their 
c  c 
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minds  too  prone  to  wander.  But  when  the  people 
have  to  respond,  they  must  attend  to  the  prayers  of 
the  minister ;  and  when  their  attention  is  directed  to 
its  proper  objects,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  receiving 
profit. 

It  would  be  useful  to  the  minister.  When  the  peo- 
ple take  no  active  part  in  public  worship,  the  minister 
has  no  proof  that  they  worship  God  in  spirit ;  their 
minds  may  be  wandering,  or  they  may  be  asleep. 
With  this  uncertainty,  how  can  he  feel  at  liberty  in 
conducting  their  devotions  ?  But  when  they  say 
amen  with  spirit,  he  perceives  that  they  are  engaged 
with  him  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  this  animates  his  soul 
•^inflames  his  zeal — inspires  him  with  confidence; — 
heaven  descends, — and  all  in  common  share  the  ge- 
neral blessing. 

This  holy  fervour  in  the  worship  of  God,  would  be 
of  service,  even  to  the  careless,  in  arresting  their  atten- 
tion ;  seeing  such  seriousness  and  devotion  could 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  conviction  in  their  minds,  and 
to  kindle  up  in  them  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  that 
chapter  where  the  apostle  directs  public  worship  to  be 
so  conducted,  as  that  the  people  might  say  amen,  he 
informs  us  what  effect  such  order  would  have  on  the 
irreligious.  "  If  all  prophesy,  (see  Dr.  Clarke's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Christian  Prophet,)  and  there  come  in  one 
that  believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  is  convinced 
of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  made  manifest;  and  so  falling  down  on  his 
face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God  is  in 
you  of  a  truth."  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  24,  25.) 
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PREFACE. 


A  THOUSAND  things  may  be  lawful,  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  man,  which  things,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  a  place  of  worship. 
When,  therefore,  the  author  objects  to  instrumental 
music  in  the  house  of  God,  he  does  not  deny  its  sooth- 
ing and  cheering  effect  on  the  mind,  nor  the  propriety 
of  its  use  in  places  on  suitable  occasions.  He  is,  in 
fact,  very  partial  to  music;  and  keeps  an  instrument  in 
his  house  for  amusement  and  recreation.  He  is  not 
unaware,  however,  that  in  the  family  and  social  circle, 
it  may  be  indulged  in  to  excess  :  it  should  not  occupy 
much  of  our  time,  nor  be  associated  with  anything 
that  is  not  strictly  innocent. 

The  reasons  for  sending  this  trifle  abroad  just  now, 
are,  the  strong  propensity  which  is  manifested  to  in- 
troduce instruments  into  our  places  of  worship,  and 
the  astonishing  ignorance,  as  to  facts,  which  prevails 
upon  the  subject.  There  are  comparatively  few  of 
even  our  ministers,  who  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
insirumental  music  was  used  in  the  service  of  the  sy- 
nagogue, and  was  transferred  from  thence  into  the 
christian  church ;  and  who  have  any  suspicion  that, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  it  was  restricted  to  the 
priestly  office.  There  is  some  little  room  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  when  they  see  the  subject  in  its  true 
light,  they  will  make  some  efforts  to  restore  the  pur- 
ity of  divine  worship.  If  any  of  them  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  author  is  mistaken  as  to  his  main  po- 
sitions, he  will  feel  obliged  by  their  candid  strictures. 
In  giving  publicity  to  these  few  pages,  he  is  influenced 
by  no  other  feelings  than  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  our  Saviour. 
cc3 
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The  arguments  employed  in  this  little  tract  are  di- 
rected against  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Organs  are 
undoubtedly  the  worst;  because  they  make  most 
noise,  nearly  drown  the  voice  of  those  who  sing,  and 
render  the  words  quite  inaudible.  Bass  instruments 
are  the  least  objectionable;  because  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  air  of  the  tune,  nor  prevent  the  words 
-which  are  sung  being  pretty  distinctly  heard.  Since, 
however,  they  are  all  unlawful,  they  ought  all  to  be 
laid  aside ;  but  if  this  point  cannot  be  carried,  those 
ought  to  be  opposed  most  vigorously,  which  interfere 
most  seriously  with  the  simplicity  of  divine  worship. 


I 
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Prior  to  the  time  of  David,  I  am  not  sure  that  any 
instrument  was  employed  in  the  pubhc  worship  of 
almighty  God,  except  the  trumpet,  which  was  sounded 
over  the  sacrifices  by  the  priests.  (Num.  x.  8,  10.) 

In  connexion  with  the  priests  and  their  trumpets, 
David  appointed  the  Levites  to  play  various  instru- 
ments of  music,  in  sacrificial  worship.  Whether  on 
this  occasion  he  acted  by  divine  authority  or  not,  is  a 
point  which  has  been  warmly  disputed.  Those  who 
take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  refer  to  2 
Chronicles,  xxix.  25,  where  it  is  said  that  Hezekiah, 
in  restoring  the  use  of  instruments,  was  guided  by  the 
command  of  David,  of  Gad  the  seer,  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets.  Those  who 
incline  to  the  negative  refer  to  Amos  vi.  5,  where  a 
woe  is  denounced  against  those  "  that  chant  to  the 
sound  of  the  viol,  and  invent  to  themselves  instruments 
of  music,  like  David ;"  from  which  passage  it  is  sup- 
posed that  David  used  the  instruments,  not  only  with- 
out divine  authority,  but  in  opposition  to  it.  The  dif- 
ficulty may,  perhaps,  be  cleared  up  by  supposing  that 
the  prophet  Amos  alludes  to  the  abuse  of  music,  on 
convivial  occasions. 

Admitting,  then,  that  David  had  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  for  introducing  a  great  variety  of  instruments 
into  public  worship,  no  argument  can  be  sustained  on 
that  ground  in  support  of  a  similar  practice  under  the 
gospel  dispensation.  To  make  this  manifest,  attend 
to  the  following  particulars  : — 

1.  None  were  appointed  to  play  upon  the  instru- 
ments but  priests  and  Levites.  "  And  David  spake 
to  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  to  appoint  their  brethren 
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to  be  the  singers,  with  instruments  of  music,  psalteries, 
and  harps,  and  cymbals,  sounding  by  lifting  up  the 
voice  with  joy."  "  And  David  appointed  certain  of 
the  Levites  to  minister  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  record,  and  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel :  Asaph  the  chief,  etc.  with  psalteries  and 
with  har})s.  Benaiah  also  and  Jahaziel  the  priests 
with  trumpets  continually  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God."  "  And  the  priests  waited  on  their  of- 
fices :  the  Levites  also  with  instruments  of  music  of 
the  Lord,  which  David  the  king  had  made  to  praise 
the  Lord,  because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever,  when 
David  praised  by  their  ministry ;  and  the  priests 
sounded  trumpets  before  them,  and  all  Israel  stood." 
"  And  when  the  builders  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  they  set  the  priests  in  their 
apparel,  with  trumpets,  and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the  Lord  after  the  or- 
dinance of  David  king  of  Israel."  (1  Chron.  xv.  16; 
xvi.  4 — 6 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  6  ;  Ezra  iii,  10.)  See  also  1 
Chronicles  xxv.,  where  we  find  David  divided  the 
Levites  into  twenty-four  companies,  twelve  in  a  com- 
pany ;  and  appointed  them  by  turns  to  "  prophesy  with 
harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals." 

Priests  and  Levites  were  the  only  persons  allowed 
to  })lay  on  the  instruments.  Though  David  was  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  harp,  yet  in  the  house  of 
God  he  did  not  use  it :  there,  "  David  praised  by  their 
ministry."  The  passage  will  explain  his  exhortations 
in  the  Psalms,  to  praise  the  Lord  with  harp,  etc.  He 
could  not  mean,  contrary  to  his  own  institution  and 
])ractice,  that  any  one  might  use  the  instruments  in 
God's  house ;  but  that  the  people  should  attend  the 
sacrificial  service,  and  praise  the  Lord  with  these  in- 
struments, as  he  himself  did,  by  the  ministry  of  the 
priests  and  Levites. 

As  the  instruments  were  to  be  used  by  none  but 
priests  and  Levites ;  and  as  we  do  not  know  of  one  in 
any  of  our  churches  who  belongs  to  either  the  family 
of  Aaron,  or  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  Jewish  precedent 
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can  be  no  authority  to  us.  Had  any  Jew,  who  had 
sufficient  skill,  been  eligible  to  take  a  part  in  this 
service,  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  harps,  etc.,  in  the 
christian  church,  might  have  made  out  a  rather 
stronger  case ;  but  since  no  person  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  priesthood  was  permitted  to  finger 
an  instrument  in  public  worship,  this  limitation  is 
fatal  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  church,  by  the  christian  apologist,  in  defence 
of  a  musical  band  in  a  christian  assembly.  When  the 
Almighty  has  connected  a  restriction  with  a  precedent, 
the  restriction  must  accompany  the  precedent  to  every 
case  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  as  priests  and  Levites 
were  the  only  musicians  authorized  under  the  law, 
we  are  not  warranted  by  the  example  of  the  Jews  to 
employ  any  others  under  the  gospel. 

2.  The  reason  why  none  but  priests  and  Levites 
were  permitted  to  play  on  instruments  in  the  worship 
of  God,  was,  because  this  was  a  part  of  the  priestly 
office.  Hence,  in  performing  this  duty,  the  Levites 
were  the  assistants  of  the  priests.  "  By  the  last  words 
of  David,  the  Levites  were  numbered  from  twenty 
years  old  and  above,  because  their  office  was  to  wait 
on  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  "  To  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise 
the  Lord,  and  likewise  at  even  ;  and  to  offer  all  burnt 
sacrifices  unto  the  Lord,"  etc.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  27  — 
32.)  "  And  Solomon  appointed,  according  to  the  order 
of  David  his  father,  the  courses  of  the  priests  to  their 
service ;  and  the  Levites  to  their  charges,  to  praise 
and  minister  before  the  priests,  as  the  duty  of  every 
one  required."  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.)  These  passages 
make  it  quite  manifest  that  the  Levites  were  the  mere 
assistants  of  the  priests  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacer- 
dotal office,  and  that  a  part  of  their  duty  in  this  charac- 
ter was  to  minister  before  the  priests  in  praising  the 
Lord.  If  then  the  duty  of  praising  the  Lord  was 
performed  by  playing  upon  instruments,  it  clearly 
follows  that  playing  upon  instruments  was  a  part  of 
the  priestly  office.     And  that  they  praised  the  Lord 
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with  instruments  is  proved  by  the  following  texts : 
See  1  Chronicles  xvi.  4  —  6,  cited  above  ;  see  also 
1  Chronicles  xxv.  3,  6,  where  we  read  of  the  six  sons 
of  Jeduthun  "  who  prophesied  with  a  harp,  to  give 
thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord ;"  and  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman,  who,  "  were  under  the  hands  of  their 
father  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
psalteries  and  harps,  for  the  service  of  the  house  of 
God."* 

It  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  it  is  every  man's 
duty,  as  well  as  every  priest's  duty,  to  praise  the  Lord ; 
and  since  this  service  is  not  peculiar  to  the  sacred 
order,  why  may  not  others  perform  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  Because,  though  others  are  required  to  praise 
the  Lord,  there  is  neither  precept,  nor  precedent, 
nor  intimation  of  any  kind,  that  any  person  used 
an  instrument  in  the  Jewish  worship  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  priesthood.  This  shows  that  though  the 
duty  was  common,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  sacred  order  was  peculiar,  and  since  the 
use  of  instruments  in  worship  was  restricted  to  the 
priesthood,  .they  must  have  been  abolished  with  it. 

3.  It  is  evident  that  the  playing  on  instruments  was 
a  part  of  the  sacrificial  service,  because  the  offering 
and  the  music  began  and  ended  together.  "  Ye  shall 
blow  with  the  trumpets  over  the  burnt  oflerings,  and 
over  the  sacrifices  of  your  peace  ofierings."  "And 
when  the  burnt  ofiering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord 
began  also  with  the  trumpets,  and  with  the  instruments 
ordained  by  David,  king  of  Israel.     And  all  the  con- 

*  It  is  true  that  the  Levites  were  given  to  be  assistants  to  the 
priests,  in  the  tabernacle  service,  (Num.  ^■iii.  19,)  and  were,  there- 
fore, under  their  direction  in  the  service  of  God,  from  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  priesthood.  (Num.  iv.  19 — 27.)  But  when  David, 
470  years  afterwards,  with  the  approbation,  if  not  at  the  com- 
mand, of  God,  by  his  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  (see  2  Chron. 
xxix.  25,)  introduced  other  instruments  of  music  than  the  trumpet 
uito  God's  service,  he,  not  the  priests,  directed  the  heads  of  the 
Levites  to  appoint  from  among  themselves  proper  persons  to  play 
on  them.  (I  Chron.  xv.  16,  17,  etc.) — Edit. 
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gregation  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and  the 
trumpeters  sounded  :  and  all  this  continued  until  the 
burnt  offering  was  finished."  (Num.  x.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxix.27,  28.) 

4.  But  what  proves  beyond  contradiction  that  the 
playing  on  instruments  in  worship  was  a  part  of  the 
priestly  office,  is,  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  sound 
of  instruments  was  never  heard  in  any  part  of  Jewish 
worship  except  that  which  was  sacrificial.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  pei'sons  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject  to  take  for  granted,  as  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  Jews  used  instruments  in  their  regular  and 
ordinary  public  worship.  And  they  think,  as  this  way 
of  worship  was  common  in  religious  assemblies  under 
the  law,  and  is  not  expressly  forbidden  under  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  unlawful  to  christians.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  Jews  never  esteemed  the  use  of  instruments 
lawful  in  any  place  of  worship,  except  where  the 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  synagogues  were 
the  regular  places  of  worship  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
Jerusalem  were  required  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
temple  only  thrice  a  year,  which  was  at  the  celebration 
of  the  three  great  festivals.  Now  no  writer,  however 
warm  an  advocate  for  instrumental  music,  pretends 
that  God  was  praised  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  ■ 
psalteries,  and  harps,  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue. 

To  what  then  does  the  Jewish  example  amount  ? 
There  was  only  one  place  of  worship  among  the  Jews 
in  which  instruments  were  used.  Now  if  all  who  urge 
this  precedent  would  be  content  to  follow  it,  and 
restrict  the  use  of  fiddles,  and  organs,  to  one  place,  I 
think  the  controversy  would  soon  be  ended.  Let 
them  go  on  pilgrimages  to  this  metropolitan  church  as 
often  as  they  please,  and  raise  their  devotional  feelings 
as  high  as  they  can,  with  ihe  scraping  of  catgut,  and 
the  blowing  of  bellows.  The  celebrated  Dodwell, 
who  wrote  the  most  argumentative  "  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Lawfulness  of  Instrumental  Music  in  Holy 
Offices,"    which   I  have   read,  seems  to   have   been 
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seriously  of  opinion,  from  the  example  of  the  Jews, 
that  as  long  as  a  christian  church  existed  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  unlawful  to  practise  instrumental  music  in  any 
other.  "  Supposing  this  music  proper,"  he  remarks, 
"  for  the  Jerusalem  sacrifices,  as  they  were  plainly  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  there  could  be  no  pretences 
to  them  in  any  other  church  in  the  world,  besides  the 
head  church  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  first  apostle  had 
the  same  right  over  all  the  churches,  as  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  had  over  all  the  Jewish 
synagogues,  in  all  their  dispersions.  This  is  an  easy 
account  why  this  practice  of  instrumental  music  might 
have  been  reserved  to  the  apostolical  church,  till  that 
church  was  utterly  extinguished."*  But  he  does  not 
produce  a  particle  of  evidence  that  instruments  were, 
in  fact,  used  in  the  christian  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  he 
only  supposes  they  might  have  been  reserved  to  it. 

The  Jewish  example  not  only  restricts  the  use  of 
the  music  to  one  place  of  worship,  but  also  to  the 
priestly  office,  and  to  the  sacrificial  service  ;  but  both 
that  office  and  that  service  are  abolished  :  and  as  they 
have  no  place  under  the  gospel,  the  example  does  not 
apply  to  christians.  The  instruments  were  used  only 
by  sacrificial  officers,  only  in  the  place  where  the 
victims  were  offered,  and  only  from  the  commencement 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  ofiering ;  they  were  not 
meddled  with  by  other  worshippers,  or  heard  in  any 
other  place  of  worship,  or  employed  in  any  other 
sacred  service.  This  proves  to  demonstration  that 
the  music  of  the  temple  was  connected  with  the 
priestly  office,  and  restricted  to  it,  and  passed  away 
from  the  church  of  God  with  all  the  other  ceremonies 
of  the  Aaronical  institution. 

A  few  objections  must  now  be  noticed.  1.  The  case 
of  Miriam  and  a  company  of  women  praising  God  with 
timbrels,  is  sometimes  produced  as  a  proof  that  instru- 
mental music  may  be  used  with  greater  latitude,  than 
I  am  willing  to  allow. 

Pages  128,  129. 
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Miriam  and  her  (Companions  were  not  in  a  place  of 
worship,  performing  their  accustomed  devotions  ;  but 
were  marching  in  procession,  to  meet  and  congratulate 
their  friends,  and  to  praise  the  Lord,  on  account  of  the 
signal  deliverance  he  had  wrought  out  for  them.  She 
"  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,"  and  led  the  way;  "  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances."  They  danced,  we  see,  as  well  as  played 
and  sang;  and  this  instance  will  afibrd  just  as  much 
countenance  to  dancing,  as  to  fiddling,  in  christian 
assemblies.  The  Jews  often  celebrated  the  victories 
they  gained  over  their  enemies,  with  songs  of  praise  to 
God,  accompanied  with  music  and  dancing.  See 
Psalm  Ixviii.  23  —  25,  where  we  have  a  description 
of  a  procession.  See  also  Psalm  cxliv.  9,  10.  It  has 
been  the  custom  with  almost  all  nations  to  celebrate 
victories  with  processions,  accompanied  with  martial 
music  ;  but  no  one  who  has  proper  reverence  for  the 
house  of  God,  would  wish  to  have  a  military  band 
performing  in  it. 

2.  There  are  many  exhortations  in  the  Psalms  to 
praise  the  Lord  with  instruments  of  music ;  upon 
which  many  people  lay  great  stress,  as  not  only  author- 
izing, but  almost  enjoining,  their  use  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  praise,  without  any  restriction  as  to 
persons,  times,  or  places.  Upon  this  it  must  be 
observed, — 

1.  That  many  of  the  Psalms  are  inscribed  to  the 
chief  musician,  to  Asaph,  to  Jeduthun,  etc.,  who  were 
all  levites.  But  their  office  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
wait  upon  the  priests,  and  to  perform  these  sacred  odes 
over  the  sacrifices.  As  the  musical  part  of  the  sacri- 
ficial service  devolved  upon  them,  they  had  to  set  the 
Psalms  to  music,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
tunes,  before  they  performed  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

(2.)  The  Jews  never  gave  such  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation to  the  Psalms  in  question,  as  to  think  they 
authorized  the  use  of  instruments  in  all  their  places  of 
worship  ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  restricted 

1)    V 
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to  the  sacrificial  service.  And  \vc  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  were  under  a  mistake  in  their  restricted  ap- 
]'lication  of  the  commandments  of  David  relative  to 
this  ];oint;  for  they  had  a  long  succession  of  prophets, 
ulio  must  have  set  them  right,  had  they  been  in  error. 
The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  stopping  short  of  the  le- 
gitimate use  of  music,  they  indulged  in  it  to  excess. 
Hence  the  woe  denounced  against  them  by  the  pro- 
phet Amos.  (Chap.  vi.  5.)  The  prophet  must  refer  to 
their  musical  performances,  either  in  the  temple,  or  in 
their  olher  places  of  worship,  or  on  social  occasions. 
If  the  first,  then  the  instruments  were  unlawful  to  the 
Jews  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  their  example  is  to 
be  shunned  rather  than  imitated.  If  the  second,  then 
the  ])rophet  restricted  the  use  of  instruments  to  the 
sacrificial  service  in  the  temple,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  objector.  If  the  last,  which  I  think  is 
really  the  case,  then  I  infer,  that  the  instruments  were 
not  used  at  that  time  in  any  other  place  of  worship  than 
the  temple,  or  a  people  so  passionately  fond  of  them 
would  have  continued  their  use,  and  bands  of  musical 
performers  would  have  regularly  taken  their  part  in 
the  service  of  the  synagogue.*  But  this,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  writers,  was  not  the  case.  We  may  also  justly 
infer,  that  if  they  were  in  error  in  not  using  them  in 
their  other  places  of  worship,  the  prophet  would  have 
reminded  them  of  tliis  omission,  as  readily  as  he  cen- 
sured their  excessive  indulgence  in  the  social  circle. 
Th.ere  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  that  David  intended 
to  extend  the  use  of  instruments  in  worship,  beyond 
the  sacrificial  service,  or  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
ever  were  used  in  any  other. 

Having  shown  that  the  practice  of  instrumental 
music  in  public  worship,  under  the  old  dispensation, 
was  limited  to  the  priesthood,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  was  abolished  along  with  the  priesthood.     It  is, 

*  Wliat  is  there,  either  in  the  text  or  context  of  Amos  vi.  5,  to 
warrant  us  in  interpreting  that  passage  as  a  reproof  of  an  inordi- 
nate use  of  music  and  musical  instruments  in  the  worship  of 
(Jod?— Edit. 
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thsrefore,  no  answer  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  since  this 
music  was  employed  in  worship,  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation, and  is  not  expressly  forbidden  under  the  new,  its 
use  in  our  churches  cannot  be  unlawful.  No  christian 
doubts  whether  the  Aaronical  priesthood  be  set  aside 
by  the  priesthood  of  Christ;  and  if  the  whole  levitical 
institution  be  repealed,  every  i)art  of  it  is  repealed,  whe- 
ther expressly  named,  or  not.  The  use  of  censers,  incense, 
altars,  show-bread,  etc.,  is  not  expressly  forbidden  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  since  they  belonged  to  the 
abolished  service,  it  is  as  unlawful  to  bring  them  into 
the  church  of  Christ,  as  if  they  had  been  particularly 
named  in  the  act  of  repeal.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  music.  The  instruments  were 
not  excepted  in  the  abrogation  of  the  priesthood, 
and  they  are  not  restored  by  a  new  enactment  under 
the  gospel ;  it  is  therefore  as  unlawful  to  bring  them, 
as  any  other  levitical  ceremonies,  into  the  church  of 
Christ.* 

In  the  New  Testament  no  mention  is  made  of  in- 
strumental music  in  christian  assemblies.  We  read  of 
singing,  not  of  playing,  the  praises  of  God  in  the 
church  of  Christ;  and  what  is  said  of  this  singing 
cannot  apply  to  instrumental  performances.  "  I 
will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the 
understanding  also."  "  Teaching  and  admonishing 
one  another,  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the 
Lord.'  "  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  speaking  to  your- 
selves in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord."' 
"  Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms."  (I  Cor.  xiv. 
15;  Col.  iii.  16;  Ephes.  v.  19;  James  v.  13.)  If 
playing  were  substituted  for  singing,  in  these  passages, 
they  would  be  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  The  praise 
offered  to  God  by  christians  is  expressly  called,  "  the 

*  As  music  was  not  brought  in  with  the  levitical  institution,  hut 
introduced  long  afterwards,  by  what  line  of  argument  can  we  con- 
clude that  it  was  to  be  abolished  with  it !— Edit. 
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fruit  of  our  lips."  The  passage  is  remarkable.  "  By 
him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God 
continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks 
to  his  name."  (Heb.  xiii.  15.)  We  have  seen  that  the 
eucharistical  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  were  offered 
with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  harps,  etc.  This  epistle 
is  addressed  to  Hebrews,  who  are  exhorted  to  offer  the 
christian  eucharistical  sacrifice  :  but  instead  of  its 
being  offered  through  the  medium  of  Jewish  priests 
and  levites,  as  formerly,  it  must  be  offered  by,  or 
through  him,  that  is,  Christ ;  and  instead  of  its  being 
the  fruit  of  divers  instruments,  as  had  been  customary 
under  the  old  dispensation,  it  must  be  "  the  fruit  of 
our  lips."  The  words,  "  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips," 
are  evidently  explanatory,  and  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
tended to  mark  a  distinction  between  the  christian  and 
Jewish  method  of  performing  this  service.  The  words 
"  by  him,"  are  restricted  to  Christ,  as  the  only  medium 
througli  which  the  sacrifice  of  praise  may  be  offered  : 
and  therefore  the  words,  "  the  fruit  of  our  lips,"  must 
be  restricted  to  the  human  voice,  as  the  only  manner 
by  which  the  duty  may  be  performed  ;  for  the  noise 
made  by  drums,  and  fiddles,  and  organs,  cannot,  by 
an}'  figure  of  speech,  be  included  in  the  apostle's 
meaning. 

Attend  a  moment  to  the  design  of  the  writer.  He 
had  been  treating  at  large  on  the  Aaronical  and  chris- 
tian priesthood.  The  former  he  had  shown  was  a  tem- 
porary and  typical  institution,  that  very  imperfectly 
represented  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  by  which  it  was 
superseded.  Now  when  an  old  institution  is  abolished, 
and  a  new  one  substituted  in  its  place,  no  more  of  the 
old  must  be  incorporated  with  the  new  than  is  ex- 
pressly named  in  the  law.  This  is  imiversally  ad- 
mitted in  civil  afiairs :  and  nothing  has  produced  more 
confusion  in  the  church  than  an  obstinate  disregard  of 
this  truism.  In  the  christian  priesthood  the  apostle 
remarks,  there  is  but  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  that  is 
Christ  himself.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a 
figurative  sacrifice,  that  of  praise,  to  be  offered  by  all 
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christians.  Xow  we  are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
this  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  ;  for  the  new  law  is  re- 
markably explicit  on  this  point.  It  is  to  be  offered 
through  Christ,  which  excludes  the  services  of  Jewish 
priests  and  levites ;  and  it  consists  in  "  the  fruit  of 
our  lips,"  which  as  effectually  excludes  the  Jewish 
instruments.* 

The  instruments  then  were  abolished  with  the 
priesthood  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  gospel  law, 
on  the  manner  of  praising  God,  not  only  makes  no 
mention  of  them,  but  will  not  admit  of  their  use  ;  they 
are  not  once  named  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nexion with  any  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  ;  no 
advocate  for  them  pretends  that  they  were  used  in  the 
christian  church  during  the  apostolic  age,  or  for  some 
centuries  after  :  and  the  necessary  conclusion  from  all 
this  is,  that  their  introJuction  into  our  religious  as- 
semblies is  a  daring  and  criminal  innovation. 

Some,  however,  endeavour  to  make  an  argument  out 
of  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps  in  heaven.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  what  is  said  to  be  done  in  hea- 
ven, may  be  done  in  the  church  on  earth. 

The  apostle  John  not  only  saw  these  harpers  with 
their  harps,  but  he  also  saw  in  heaven  a  sea  of  glass, 
mingled  with  fire;  and  he  saw  these  harpers,  harping 
with  their  harps,  "  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass."  (Rev. 
XV.  1,  2.)  There  is  just  as  much  reason  to  interpret 
the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  and  the  harpers 
standing  upon  it,  literally,  as  to  interpret  the  harps 
literally ;  but  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  can  do 
either. 

But  supposing  what  the  apostle  saw  were  not  real- 
ities, but  only  symbolical  representations ;  yet  it  has 
been  thought  that  he  would  not  employ  as  symbols  of 
the  heavenly  worship,  things  which  would  defile  the 
worship  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  to  some  ears  sounds 
like  argument;  but  no  skill  can  make  these  harps  pro- 

*  This  is  leaping  to  a  conclusion. — Edit. 
DD  3 
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duce  a  sound  argument.  There  is  scarcely  a  symbol 
of  heavenly  worship  in  the  book  of  Revelation  which 
is  not  borrowed  from  the  abolished  service.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  a  temple  in  heaven ;  of  the  four 
beasts,  that  is,  the  cherubim  ;  of  the  four  and  twenty 
elders,  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  Jewish  elders  ; 
of  an  altar  ;  of  a  slaughtered  lamb  ;  of  censers  and 
incense ;  and  of  angels  in  the  habit  of  priests  and 
levites,  with  their  vials  and  harps,  etc.  The  argu- 
ment would  allow  christians  the  use  of  nearly  the  whole 
Jewish  apparatus,  just  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  harp  ; 
for  John  saw  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  legal  dis- 
pensation practised  in  heaven.  But  can  anything  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  suppose  that  these  allusions 
to  the  sacrificial  service  are  a  sufficient  wai-rant  for 
christians  to  use  it  ? 

Instrumental  music  is  supposed  to  have  a  soothing 
and  cheering  efiect  upon  the  mind,  and  thus  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  those  gracious  influences  which 
are  the  chief  ends  of  worship  ;  and  a  practice  which 
has  so  salutary  a  tendency,  it  is  contended,  must  be 
both  lawful  and  laudable.  Upon  this  subject  we  are 
referred  to  the  case  of  Saul,  who  received  the  prophe- 
tic spirit,  when  he  met  a  procession  of  prophets,  playing 
on  their  instruments ;  and  who  was  cured  of  the  evil 
spirit,  when  David  played  upon  the  harp.  Elisha  is 
another  instance  very  similar.  When  his  mind  was 
agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  wicked  king  of  Israel, 
he  sent  for  a  minstrel,  whose  playing  composed  and 
enlivened  his  spirit,  and  prepared  him  to  receive  the 
prophetic  influence.  (See  1  Sam.  x.  5,6;  xvi.  23 ; 
2  Kings  iii.  14,  15.)     In  reply,  I  remark, — 

1.  These  are  not  examples  of  the  use  of  instruments 
in  public  worship,  and,  therefore,  are  not  opposed  to 
my  main  position,  that  they  were  never  employed  in 
religious  assemblies,  except  as  part  of  the  sacrificial 
service.  That  may  be  proper  in  processions  and  in 
private  devotion,  which  would  be  highly  indecorous  if 
introduced  into  the  stated  service  of  the  church. 
David  danced  before  the  ark,  and,  in  secret,  sometimes 
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prostrated  himself  before  the  Lord  ;  but  for  a  congre- 
gation to  do  either  in  the  house  of  God,  would  have  a 
singular  appearance. 

2.  If  instrumental  music  tends  more  powerfully 
than  other  means  to  promote  a  devotional  spirit,  how 
will  the  objector  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  Al- 
mighty never  directed  its  use  either  in  the  synagogue 
or  in  the  christian  church  ?  Is  he  unacquainted  with 
one  of  the  best  helps  to  piety  ?  If  not,  and  if  he  really 
intended  its  use,  since  he  must  have  foreseen  that 
without  clearer  intimations  of  his  will,  its  lawfulness 
in  the  service  of  the  synagogue  would  not  be  discover- 
ed at  all,  and  in  the  service  of  the  christian  church 
would  not  be  discovered  for  many  centuries,  —  is  it 
not  strange,  that  neither  j)rophet  nor  apostle  was  com- 
missioned to  give  a  plain  hint  on  the  subject '?  Is  it 
not  passing  strange,  that  this  powerful  auxiliary  of 
godliness  should  escape  the  penetration  of  learned  and 
holy  men  during  the  purest  ages  of  the  church,  and 
be  found  out  at  last  by  the  adherents  of  popery,  at  a 
time  when  its  worst  abominations  were  reigning  under 
the  influence  of  the  man  of  sin  ? 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  a  fev/  cases  may  be  quoted,  in 
which  instrumental  music  may  have  been  useful  in 
composing  and  cheering  the  mind  ;  but  that  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  introducing  it  into  the  service  of 
God.  The  rich  are  directed  to  "  give  strong  drink 
tmto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his 
poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6,  7.)  Wine  is  said  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man.  (Psalms  civ.  15.)  Yea,  it  is  said  to  cheer  both 
God  and  man.  (Judges  ix.  13.)  But  this  efiect  of  it 
is  not  tlie  reason  why  it  is  used  in  the  Lord's  supper  ; 
and  I  suppose  a  votary  of  Bacchus  is  not  to  be  found 
who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  taking  as 
much  wine  in  the  service  of  God  as  would  make  his 
heart  merry,  A  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  pinch  of  snuff 
will,  in  many  cases,  allay  irritation,  and  produce  agree- 
<ible  sensations;  but  I  never  heard  this  assigned  as  a 
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reason  why  we  should  introduce  smoking  and  snuffing 
into  our  religious  exercises.* 

Here  we  may  close  the  discussion  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  scriptures.  Since,  hovvever,  the  advocates  for 
instruments  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  their  adaptation 
to  engage  the  aftections  in  worship,  this  argument  must 
be  considered  a  little  more  at  large. 

If  the  ground  of  utility  be  taken,  the  worship  of 
God  will  be  regulated  by  the  whims  of  men.  For 
when  the  legality  of  a  ceremony  is  made  to  depend 
upon  its  beneficial  influence  on  the  worshippers,  and 
not  upon  its  having  the  sanction  of  the  word  of  God, 
they  must  be  the  judges  of  its  effect,  and,  of  course, 
must  determine  the  question  whether  it  may  be  used  ; 
and  as  they  generally  speak  of  being  pleased  and  pro- 
fited with  their  own  inventions,  how  can  it  be  j)roved 
that  their  worship  is  unlawful  ?  Upon  this  principle 
all  the  apish  tricks  and  mummeries  of  popery  may  be 
justified. 

But  how  does  instrumental  music  operate  so  favour- 
ably in  worship?  Considered  simply  in  itself,  it  can 
merely  gratify  the  sense  of  hearing  by  its  pleasing 
sounds.  It  produces  animal  excitement  and  nothing 
more.  Hence  it  yields  as  much  pleasure  to  some 
brutes  as  to  men,  and  to  the  impious  as  to  saints ;  but 
it  can  insj)ire  no  more  of  devotional  feeling  or  sentiment 
in  human  beings  than  in  inferior  animals,  or  in  the 
righteous  than  in  the  wicked. 

With  the  soul  enlivening  tones  of  the  organ,  a  reli- 
gious person,  it  is  said,  associates  devotional  language, 
by  which  his  enraptured  soul  is  drawn  into  the  presence 
of  God,  whom  he  gratefully  adores.  In  reply,  I 
observe, — 

According  to  this  account,  instruments  do  not 
directly  produce  any  good  ;  they  only  excite,  and 
vocal  music  gives  the  spiritual  direction  to  the  feel- 

*  These  remarks  are  so  extravagant  and  uncalled  for,  that  we 
are  persuaded  if  ever  Mr.  Isaac  had  been  called  upon  to  give  ano- 
ther edition  of  this  paraphet  to  the  public,  lie  would  have  expunged 
them. — Edit. 
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ings.  Some,  in  their  zeal  for  instruments,  seem  to 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  vocal  music.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  we  are  to  have  instrumental 
music,  or  none  at' all  ?  but,  of  the  two  kinds,  which  is 
best  adapted  to  the  house  of  God  ?  and  whether  the 
ends  of  worship  ma}'  not  be  better  secured  by  the 
exclusion  of  one  than  by  the  union  of  both  ? 

Music,  to  be  of  any  use  in  worship,  must  do  two 
things.  I.  Eouse  the  affections.  2.  Direct  them  to 
God.  Instruments,  at  most,  can  only  do  the  first ; 
but  singing,  with  the  spirit  and  the  understanding, 
will  accomplish  both.  Vocal  music,  therefore,  must 
be  most  suitable  in  the  churches  of  Christ. 

In  considering  the  other  question,  we  have  to  inquire 
whether  instruments,  as  accompaniments  of  the  human 
voice,  may  not  be  useful.  Many  good  judges  have 
been  of  opinion  that  in  moving  the  feelings  they  can- 
not exceed  good  singing.  It  is  unfair  in  this  compari- 
son to  contrast,  as  some  do,  a  poor  voice  badly  ma- 
naged, with  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  master  ;  the  one  disgusts,  and  the  other 
delights.  There  are  bad  instruments,  and  bad  per- 
formers, as  well  as  bad  voices  and  bad  singers ;  and 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  pretty  equal  proportion  of  defect 
on  both  sides.  But  did  the  varied  and  harmonious 
tones  of  the  best  organ,  ever  inspire  the  rapturous 
delight  which  has  been  excited  by  the  enchanting  war- 
blings  of  a  Catalani  ?  Instruments  then  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  feelings  ;  and  as  this  is  the  only 
effect  they  can  produce,  they  are  not  necessary  in 
worship  at  all.  Even  their  bigoted  advocates  are 
obliged  to  admit,  that  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  house 
of  God  without  the  human  voice ;  but  the  human 
voice  can  praise  God  without  them,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  well  without  them  as  with  them  ;  as  helps  to 
devotion,  therefore,  they  are  perfectly  useless.* 

They  are  worse  than  useless.     The  religious  ten- 

•  This  is  a  sweeping  conclusion,  and  one  that  nothing  whicli 
Mr.  Isaac  has  yet  said  in  this  essay  will  support. — Edit. 
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dency  given  to  excited  feelings  is  effected  by  the  words 
which  accompany  the  tune.  The  noise  of  instruments, 
however,  tends  to  drown  the  words  and  to  draw  the 
attention  from  tlie  hymn,  or  psahn,  to  mere  sounds, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  lost.  In  vocal  music 
the  words  and  tune  are  united,  and  mutually  assist 
each  other;  so  that  it  requires  a  less  etFort  of  faith  to 
commune  with  God  in  this  way  than  in  the  other. 

Admitting,  however,  that  instruments  may  exceed 
the  power  of  the  voice  in  raising  the  afFeclions,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  useful  in  worship.  For  de- 
votional purposes,  there  may  be  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little  of  animal  excitement.  The  mind  is  naturally 
disposed  to  rest  in  that  which  gives  it  pleasure  ;  and 
it  will  never  voluntarily  abandon  an  object  in  which  it 
finds  much  delight,  for  one  from  which  it  expects  but 
little.  It  follows  from  this  principle  of  our  nature, 
that  when  the  animal  gratification  arising  from  the 
charms  of  music  exceeds  the  s[)iritual  enjoyment  ex- 
pected from  communion  with  God,  the  soul  will  rest 
satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  make  no  ef- 
forts to  turn  the  attention  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  Some  excitement  of  the  affections  is 
useful  as  a  preparation  for  pious  exercises  ;  but  if  they 
be  very  deeply  and  pleasingly  interested  in  objects  of 
sense,  as  music,  painting,  etc.,  there  is  great  danger 
that  they  will  proceed  no  further,  and  that  the  offices 
of  devotion  will  be  neglected.  A  traveller  needs  re- 
freshments on  the  road,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
journey ;  but  if  he  be  entertained  in  the  way  with  a 
paradise  of  delights,  he  will  be  tempted  to  stop  short, 
and  to  make  that  his  permanent  abode  which  was  only 
intended  for  a  temporary  accommodation.* 

It  is  on  this  account  that  church  music  should  be 
plain,  grave,  and  solemn,  adapted  to  the  sacredness  of 
God's  service,  and  to  the  pious  language  to  which  it 
is  set;  for  though  a  figured  and  theatrical  style,  and 

*  As  far  as  there  is  tnath  in  this  remark,  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  excess  of  pleasure  from  vocal,  as  well  as  instrumental 
music. — Edit. 
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the  singing  of  anthems,  and  light  airy  difficult  pieces, 
may  be  more  agreeable  to  vain  minds ;  yet  as  far  as 
edification  is  concerned,  (and  that  ought  to  be  every- 
thing in  the  house  of  God,)  the  simple  melody  pro- 
duced by  congregational  singing  cannot  be  improved 
by  any  artificial  helps. 

If  ther^be  no  danger  of  too  much  animal  excite- 
ment, should  the  other  senses  be  neglected  ?  why  may 
not  the  eye  be  courted  as  well  as  the  ear  ?  The  affec- 
tions may  be  quite  as  much  moved  by  looking  on  a 
picture  or  a  statue,  as  by  listening  to  the  sweetest  airs  ; 
and  they  may  be  as  powerfully  turned  to  God  by  the 
sacred  character  of  the  subject  of  the  pencil  and  chisel, 
as  by  the  sacred  language  associated  with  musical 
sounds.  The  advocates  for  instruments,  therefore,  to 
be  consistent,  ought  to  set  up  in  their  churches  and 
chapels  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  to 
kneel  before  them  very  reverently,  and  to  look  at  them 
very  steadily,  till  their  hearts  melt  with  pious  emotion. 
A  papist  will  view  a  crucifix,  or  a  virgin  widi  an  infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  with  as  much  holy  rapture,  as  a  pro- 
testant  can  feel  while  listening  tn  the  sound  of  the  organ. 

But  while  in  the  house  of  God  the  ear  and  the  eye 
are  to  be  pleased  with  good  things,  is  the  nose  to  be 
sent  empty  away  ?  Will  not  odoriferous  scents  produce 
as  delightful  sensations  as  either  music,  painting,  or 
sculpture"?  and  is  it  not  as  easy  to  give  a  devotional  di- 
rection to  the  feelings  in  one  case  as  in  the  other?  Ought 
we  not  then  to  follow  the  papists  a  little  further,  and 
try  the  efficacy  of  incense  ? 

The  Corinthians  hit  on  a  device  to  gratify  the  sense 
of  taste  in  their  religious  assemblies,  by  taking  together 
a  social  meal.  And  certainly  some  people  can  enjoy  a 
good  supper  to  the  full  as  much  as  others  can  a  con- 
cert ;  and  as  the  liveliness  of  the  spirits  is  pretty  equal 
in  both  cases,  I  do  not  see  but  one  may  do  just  as  well 
as  the  other  to  assist  us  in  our  approaches  to  God. 
The  apostle,  however,  thought  that  the  church  was  not 
exactly  the  place  in  which  this  sense  should  be  in- 
dulged, and  therefore  asked  them  if  they  had  not  houses 
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to  eat  and  to  drink  in  '?  and  if  they  could  not  eat  their 
own  suppers  at  home  ?  (1  Cor.  xi.) 

The  Adamites  were  of  opinion  that  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing might  be  turned  to  a  spiritual  account  in  the  Lord's 
service  ;  and  under  this  pretence  they  practised  abo- 
minations which  were  never  exceeded  by  the  most 
shocking  rites  of  heathenism.  When  we*  leave  the 
plain  word  of  God,  and  follow  our  own  vain  contriv- 
ances, there  are  no  excesses  into  which  we  may  not 
run. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  find 
that  they  will  corroborate  the  above  reasonings,  and 
show  that  those  who  have  been  most  addicted  to  music 
have  been  least  disposed  to  piety.  Jubal,  of  the  race 
of  cursed  Cain,  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments. "  He  was  the  father  of  ail  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ."  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  "When  Job  gives  a 
description  of  the  wicked,  he  says,  "  They  send  forth 
their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  children  dance ; 
they  take  the  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  of  the  organ.'"  Instead  of  ail  this  music  pro- 
ducing a  devotional  spirit,  it  had  the  directly  contrary 
effect :  for  he  goes  on  to  observe  :  "  Therefore  they  say 
unto  God,  depart  from  us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  ways.  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if 
we  pray  unto  him?"  (Job  xxi.  11  —  15.)  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  speaks  of  music  as  drawing  the  heart 
from  God,  and  provoking  him  to  send  the  Jews  into 
captivity.  "  The  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe, 
and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts  :  but  they  regard  not  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  his 
hands.  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivit_y."' 
(Jer,  V.  12,  13 ;  see  alsi3  Amos  vi.  5  —  7.) 

There  were  not  only  no  instruments  employed  by 
the  primitive  christians  in  their  worship,  but  by  an 
express  law,  as  quoted  by  Peirce,*  they  would  not  ad- 
mit a  musical  performer  into  their  communion.     In 

*   Pt'irct's  Viudicat  of  the  Disseut.,  p.  394, 
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the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  said,  "  If  any  come  to 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  being  a  player  upon  a  pipe, 
a  lute,  or  an  harp  ;  let  him  leave  it  of,  orbe  rejected.'"* 
Numerous  testimonies  are  produced  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  by  Peirce,  and  by  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  in  their  statement  relative  to  the  use  of  an 
organ,  etc.,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  in  proof  that  in 
the  primitive  church  no  instruments  were  used;  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  the  Jews  in  the  service  of  the  temple  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  or  as  playthings 
for  children,  which  were  to  be  abandoned  at  the  period 
of  manhood. f  When,  however,  they  were  introduced 
into  the  church,  they  were  associated  with  a  theatrical 
style  of  singing,  of  which  both  papists  and  protestants 
have  loudly  complained. 

Polydore  Virgil  says,  "  Now  our  singers  make  such 
a  noise  in  our  churches,  that  nothing  can  be  heard 
besides  the  sound  of  the  voice  ;  and  they  who  come 
there,  (that  is,  all  that  are  in  the  city,)  are  satisfied  with 
the  concert  of  music,  which  their  ears  itch  for,  and 
never  mind  the  sense  of  the  words.  So  that  we  are 
come  to  that  pass,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  common 
people,  the  whole  affair  of  religious  worship  is  lodged 
is  these  singers  ;  although,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
no  sort  of  men  more  loose  or  wicked.  And  yet  a  good 
part  of  the  people  run  to  a  church,  as  to  a  theatre,  to 
hear  them  bawl.  They  hire  and  encourage  them,  and 
look  upon  them  alone  as  ornaments  to  the  house  of 
God,  Wherefore,  without  doubt,  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  religion,  either  to  cast  these  jackdaws 
out  of  the  churches,  or  else  to  teach  them  when 
they  sing,  they  should  do  it  rather  in  the  manner  of 
reading  than  bawling,  as  Augustine  says  Athanasius 
ordered. "J 

Erasmus  is,  if  possible,  still  more  severe :  "  Let  a 
man,"  he  remarks,  "  be  more  covetous  than  Crassus, 

*  Lib.  viii.,  c.  32. 

f  Where  is  it  so  written  in  the  book  of  God  I — Edit. 
J   De  rer.  invent.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  2.,  p.  379. 
E    E 
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more  foul  mouthed  than  Zoilus,  he  shall  be  reckoned  a 
pious  man,  if  he  sings  those  prayers  well,  though  he 
understands  nothing  of  them.  JBut  what,  I  beseech 
you,  must  they  think  of  Christ,  who  can  believe  he  is 
delighted  with  such  a  noise  of  men's  voices  ?  Not 
content  with  this,  we  have  brought  into  our  churches  a 
certain  operose  and  theatrical  music  ;  such  a  confused 
disorderly  chattering  of  some  words,  as  I  hardly  think 
was  ever  heard  in  any  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  theatres. 
The  church  rings  with  the  noise  of  trumpets,  pipes, 
and  dulcimers ;  and  human  voices  strive  to  bear  their 
part  with  them."  "  Men  run  to  church,  as  to  a  the- 
atre, to  have  their  ears  tickled.  And  for  this  end 
organ  makers  are  hired  with  great  salaries,  and  a  com- 
pany of  boys,  who  waste  all  their  time  in  learning 
these  whining  tones.  Pray  now  compute  how  many 
poor  people  in  great  extremity  might  be  maintained 
by  the  salaries  of  these  singers.'"* 

The  sense  of  our  reformers  on  this  subject  may  be 
gathered  from  the  homilies.  "  God's  vengeance," 
say  they,  "  hath  been,  and  is  daily,  provoked,  because 
much  wicked  people  pass  nothing  to  resort  to  the 
church,  either  for  that  they  are  so  sore  blinded  that  they 
understand  nothing  of  God  and  godliness,  and  care 
not  with  devilish  example  to  offend  their  neighbours, 
or  else  for  that  they  see  the  church  altogetlier  scoured 
of  such  gay  gazing  sights,  as  their  gross  phantasie  was 
greatly  delighted  with  ;  because  they  see  the  false 
religion  abandoned,  and  the  true  restored,  which 
seemeth  an  unsavory  thing  to  their  unsavory  taste  ;  as 
may  appear  by  this,  that  a  woman  said  to  her  neigh- 
bour, Alas  !  gossip,  what  shall  we  now  do  at  church, 
since  all  the  saints  are  taken  away,  since  all  the  goodly 
sights  we  were  wont  to  have  are  gone,  since  we  cannot 
hear  the  like  piping,  singing,  chanting,  and  playing 
upon  the  organs,  that  we  could  before.  But,  dearly 
beloved,  we  ought  greatly  to  rejoice  and  give  God 
thanks,  that   our   churches   are  delivered  out  of  all 

*   In  1  Cor.  xiv.  19. 
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those  things  wjiich  displeased  God  so  sore,  and 
filthily  detiled  his  holy  house  and  his  place  of 
prayer,  for  the  which  he  hath  justly  destroyed  many 
nations."* 

That  Luther  was  fond  of  music  is  pretty  generally 
known,  and  he  has  often  been  referred  to  triumphantly 
by  the  abettors  of  instrumental  music  in  churches,  as 
decidedly  on  their  side  of  this  question.  Greatly  as  he 
was  attached  to  music,  however,  he  did  not  apju-ove  of 
the  use  of  instruments  in  divine  offices;  for  Ilickman 
remarks,  "  They  are  laid  aside  by  most  of  the  reformed 
churches :  nor  would  they  be  retained  among  the 
Lutherans,  unless  they  had  forsaken  their  own  Lulher ; 
who,  by  the  confession  of  Eckhard,  reckoned  organs 
among  the  ensigns  of  Baal."f 

Here  we  may  notice  the  injustice  of  representing 
those  who  are  opposed  to  instruments  in  the  house  of 
God,  as  enemies  to  music.  A  m.an  may  be  enthusiast- 
ically attached  to  it,  and  yet  when  the  performers  are 
numerous,  he  may  prefer  singing  to  playing.  Or  he 
may  be  more  excited  by  instrumental  than  vocal  mu- 
sic, and  yet  prefer  the  latter  in  a  place  of  worship; 
because  he  may  be  of  opinion  tliat  the  human  voice  is 
better  adapted  to  the  great  end  of  worship,  which  is,  to 
please  the  Lord,  rather  than  himself.  The  mere  en- 
livening of  the  spirits  when  depressed  by  labour  or 
study,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  lawful ;  and  this  end 
may  be  more  easily  attained  by  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment than  by  singing ;  because,  1 .  Singing  is  an  ex- 
hausting exercise.  2.  The  person  may  have  an  indif- 
ferent voice.  3.  He  may  be  better  pleased  in  listening 
to  an  instrument  than  to  his  own  voice,  even  if  it  be  a 
good  one.  Without  eidargiiig  further,  these  reasons 
are  sufficient  to  show  thai  he  who  scruples  the  use  of 
instruments  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  may  deem  them 
lawful  in  his  own  house ;  and  may  have  as  fme  a  mu- 
sical taste,  and  as  exquisite  a  relish   of  musical  per- 

•  Horn,  of  the  place  and  time  of  Praver,  part  ii.,  p.  209. 
t  Apol.,  p.  139. 
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f'ormances,  as  those  who  would  intrude  them  into 
christian  worship. 

In  his  homily  on  1  Samuel,  xviii.  1 — 9,  Calvin  says, 
"  Instrumental  music,  we  maintain,  was  only  tolerated 
on  account  of  the  times  and  of  the  people,  because 
the}'  were  as  boys,  as  the  sacred  scripture  speakeih, 
whose  condition  required  these  puerile  rudiments. 
But  in  gospel  times,  we  must  not  have  recourse  to 
these,  unless  we  wish  to  destroy  the  evangelical  per- 
fection, and  to  obscure  the  meridian  light  which  we 
enjoy  in  Christ  our  Lord."  Knox  and  his  coadjutors 
removed  the  organs  from  the  churches  of  Scotland. 
Thus  ic  appears  that  all  the  principal  reformers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  were  opposed  to  organs  and  all 
instruments  in  the  christian  service,  as  tending  to  cor- 
rupt its  simplicity  and  purity. 

And  when  were  instruments  brought  into  the 
church  ?  Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  has  given  us  a  summary  of  the  argument, 
and  concludes  that  their  introduction  cannot  be  dated 
higher  than  the  twelfth  century.  And  as  he  was  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  instruments 
are  used,  and  always  seems  glad  when  he  can  produce 
the  sanction  of  antiquity  for  the  usages  of  his  own 
church ;  and  as  no  one  can  doubt  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  ancients ;  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
having  fixed  the  date  too  late.  His  judgment  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  should  here  have  put  an  end  to  this  chapter,  but 
that  some  readers  would  be  apt  to  reckon  it  an  omis- 
sion, that  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  organs  and  bells 
among  the  utensils  of  the  church.  But  the  true  reason 
is,  that  there  were  no  such  things  in  use  in  the  ancient 
churches,  for  many  ages.  Music  in  churches  is  as 
ancient  as  the  apostles,  but  instrumental  music  not  so  : 
for  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  learned  men,  that  the 
use  of  organs  came  into  the  church  since  the  time  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  An.  1250.  For  he  in  his  Summs 
has  these  words  :  '  Our  church  does  not  use  musical 
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instruments,  as  harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God 
withal,  that  she  may  not  seem  to  Judaize.'  From 
'.vhich  our  learned  Mr.  Gregory,  in  a  peculiar  disser- 
tation that  he  has  upon  this  subject,  concludes,  that 
there  was  no  ecclesiastical  use  of  organs  in  his  time. 
And  the  same  inference  is  made  by  Cajetan,  and  Na- 
varre, among  the  Romish  writers.  Mr.  Wharton  also 
has  observed,  that  Marinus  Sanutus,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1290,  was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of 
wind  organs  into  churches ;  whence  he  was  surnamed 
Torcellus,  which  is  the  name  for  an  organ  in  the 
Italian  tongue.  And  about  this  time  Durandus,  in  his 
Rationale,  takes  notice  of  them  as  received  in  the 
church  ;  and  he  is  the  first  author,  Mr.  Gregory  thinks, 
that  so  takes  notice  of  them.  The  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, indeed,  is  much  ancienter,  but  not  in  church 
service  ;  the  not  attending  to  which  distinction  is  the 
thing  that  imposes  upon  many  writers.  In  the  east 
the  instrument  was  always  in  use  in  the  emperor's 
courts,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Julian,  who  has  au 
epigram,  giving  a  handsome  description  of  it.  But 
in  the  western  parts  the  instrument  was  not  so  much 
as  known  till  the  eighth  century.  For  the  first  organ 
that  was  ever  seen  in  France,  was  one  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  King  Pepin,  by  Constantinus  Copronymus,  the 
Greek  emperor.  An.  766,  as  Bona  himself  shows  out 
of  Sigebert,  and  the  ancient  annals  of  France  ;  and  Mr. 
Gregory  adds  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin  Polonus, 
Aventine,  Platina,  and  the  Pontifical  for  the  same 
opinion.  But  now  it  was  only  used  in  princes'  courts, 
and  not  yet  brought  into  churches.  Nor  was  it  ever 
received  into  the  Greek  churches,  there  being  no 
mention  of  an  organ  in  all  their  liturgies,  ancient  or 
modern,  if  Mr.  Gregory's  judgment  may  be  taken. 
But  Durandus,  however,  contends  for  their  antiquity 
both  in  the  Greek  and  western  churches,  and  offers  to 
prove  it,  but  with  ill  success.  First,  from  Julianus 
Halicarnassensis,  a  Greek  writer,  An.  510,  whom  lie 
makes  to  say,  '  that  organs  were  used  in  the  church 
in  his  time.'  But  he  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  author, 
E  E  3 
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who   speaks  not  of  his  own  times,  but  of  the  times  of 
Job  and  the  Jewish  temple.     For  commenting  upon 
those  words  of  Job  xxx.  31,  '  My  harp  is  turned  into 
mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that 
weep,'  he  says,  '  There  was  no  prohibition  to  use  mu- 
sical instruments,  or  organs,  if  it  was  done  with  piety, 
because  they  were  used  in  the  temple.'     By  which  it 
is  plain  he  speaks  of  the  Jewish  temple  in  the  singular, 
and  not  of  christian  temples  or  churches  in  the  plural, 
as  Durandus  mistakes  hmi.    Next  for  the  Latin  church 
he  urges  the  common  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  them  to  pope  Vitalian.,  An,  660.     But  his 
authorities  for  this  are  no  better  than  Plalina  and  the 
Pontifical,  which  are  little  to  be  regarded  against  clear 
evidences  to  the  contrary.     That  which  some  urge  out 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  I  shall  not  answer  as  Suicerus 
does,  (who,  with  Hospinian,  and  some  others,  wholly 
decrying   the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  christian 
churches,  says,  '  It  is  an  interpolation  and  corruption 
of   that   ancient  author,')  but   only  observe  that  he 
speaks   not   of    what   was   then    in    use   in   christian 
churches,  but  of  what  might  lawfully  be  used  by  any 
private  christians,  if  they  were  disposed   to  use   it. 
Which  rather  argues,  that  instrumental  music,  the  lute 
and   harp,  of  which   he   speaks,  was  not  in  use  in  the 
public  churches.     The  same  may  be  gathered  from 
the  words  of  St.  Chiysostom,  who  says,  '  It  was  only 
permitted  to  the  Jews  as  sacrifice  was,  for  the  heavi- 
ness and  grossness  of  their  souls  ;  God  condescending 
to  their  weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  off 
from  idols.     But  now  instead  of  organs  we  may  use 
our  own  bodies  to  praise  him  withal.'     Theodoret  has 
many  the  like  expressions,  in  his  comments  upon  the 
Psalms,  and  other  places.     But  the  author  under  the 
name  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  more  express  in   his  deter- 
mination, as  to  matter  of  fact,  telling  us  plainly,  '  That 
the  use  of  singing  with  instrumental  music  was  not 
received  in  the  christian  churches,  as  it  was  among 
the  Jews  in  their  infant  state,  but  only  the  use  of  plain 
song.'     So  that  there  being  no  use  of  organs  till  the 
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twelfth  century,  I  could  not  speak  of  them  as  utensils 
of  the  ancient  churches."* 

The  testimonials  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Cajetan, 
referred  to  by  Bingham,  are  given  by  Peirce,f  as  fol- 
lows :  Aquinas  says,  "  In  the  old  law  God  was  praised 
both  with  musical  instruments  and  human  voices,  ac- 
cording to  that  Psalm,  xxxiii.,  '  Praise  the  Lord  with 
harp,  sing  unto  him  with  tlie  psaltery,  and  an  instrument 
of  ten  strings.  But  the  church  does  not  use  musical 
instruments  to  praise  God,  lest  she  should  seem  to 
Judaize.  Pipes  are  not  to  be  used  for  teaching,  nor 
any  artificial  instruments,  as  the  harp,  or  the  like  ;  but 
whatever  will  make  the  hearers  good  men.  For  these 
musical  instruments  rather  delight  the  mind  than  form 
it  to  any  good  disposition.  But  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment such  instruments  were  used,  partly  because  the 
people  were  harder  and  more  carnal ;  upon  which  ac- 
count they  were  to  be  stirred  up  by  these  instruments, 
as  likewise  by  earthly  promises ;  and  partly  because 
these  bodily  instruments  were  typical  of  something." 
Upon  which  place  cardinal  Cajetan  gives  us  this  com- 
ment, "  It  is  to  be  observed,  the  church  did  not  use 
organs  in  Thomas's  time.  Whence,  even  to  this  day, 
the  church  of  Rome  does  not  use  them  in  the  pope's 
presence.  And  truly  it  will  appear,  that  musical  in- 
struments are  not  to  be  suffered  in  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  we  meet  together  to  perform,  for  the  sake  of 
receivmg  internal  instruction  from  God  ;  and  so  much 
the  rather  are  they  to  be  excluded,  because  God's  in- 
ternal discipline  exceeds  all  human  disciplines,  which 
rejected  these  kind  of  instruments."! 

Aquinas  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  and,  according  to  both  him  and  Ca- 
jetan, instrumental  music  was  not  then  practised  in  the 
church.  They,  especially  Aquinas,  could  not  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  fact.  So  that  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  a  trumpet, 

♦  Bingham's  Anti(xuilies,  b.  viii.  cli.  7,  sec.  14. 

f  Vindicat.,  p.  395. 

X  Aquiu.  2.  2.  quest,  xci.,  art.  2 Cajetan.  iu  Loc.  Aquirt 
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or  an  organ,  was  heard  in  a  christian  assembly.  Their, 
late  introduction  is  assigned  by  the  cardinal  as  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  used  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope.  Prior  to  the  reformation,  they  were  used  only 
in  popish  churches  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  modest 
old  gentleman  at  Rome  was  ashamed  of  them.  The 
Russian  church,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  the  whole  Greek  church,  and  the  Armenian,  and 
all  the  eastern  churches,  have  always,  I  believe,  been 
without  them.  Most  protestants  are  of  opinion  that 
the  church  of  Rome  is  anti-christian.  And  if  that 
ever  was  her  character,  it  was  so  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  For 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  years,  then,  these  instruments 
were  never  heard  in  a  church  of  any  kind ;  the 
chuixhes  which  first  received  tticm  were  anti-chris- 
tian ;  and  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  they 
were  never  heard  in  a  church  of  Christ.  The  pope, 
who  winked  at  their  introduction  by  his  minions, 
blushes,  and  dares  not  hear  them  himself;  popish 
writers  have  borne  an  honest  testimony  against  them, 
and  the  abominations  connected  with  them  ;  all  the 
principal  reformers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
protested  against  them  as  a  gross  abuse  of  christian 
worship :  and  let  him  who  has  more  assurance  than  the 
old  whore  of  Babylon,  plead  for  these  ensigns  of  Baal, 
as  Luther  called  them,  and  put  the  best  face  he  can 
upon  the  worst  cause  in  the  world.* 

The  Methodist  preachers  have  repeatedly  borne 
their  testimony  against  a  theatrical  style  of  singing, 
and  against  the  use  of  instruments.  I  cannot  learn 
that  an}^  instruments  were  employed  in  our  chapels,  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  days  ;  and  certainly  what  he  has  said 
upon  the  subject  of  church  music  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  use  of  either  the  organ  or  the  bass  viol ; 
and  these  are  the  only  instruments  at  present  tolerated 
by  the  Methodist  Conference.  In  his  Thoughts  on 
the  Power  of  Music,  he  lays  all  the  stress  on  simple 

*  Surely  this  language  is  intemperate. — Edit. 
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melody,  and  reprobates,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  moderns  to  counterpoint  and  har- 
mony. "  The  ancient  composers,"  says  he,  "  studied 
melody  alone  —  the  due  arrangement  of  single  notes  — 
and  it  was  by  melody  alone,  that  they  wrought  such 
wonderful  effects.  Ever  since  harmony  was  intro- 
duced, ever  since  counterpoint  has  been  invented,  as 
it  has  altered  the  grand  design  of  music,  so  it  has  well 
nigh  destroyed  its  effects."  Now  no  one  plays  either 
the  bass  or  the  organ  in  the  single  notes  of  the  tune 
alone,  without  any  regard  to  harmony. 

Warmly  as  Mr.  Wesley  was  attached  to  the  church 
of  England,  he  disapproved  of  her  music.  "And  to 
complete  the  matter,"  he  remarks  in  his  Thoughts, 
"  This  astonishing  jargon  has  found  a  place  even  in 
the  worship  of  God  !  It  runs  through  (0  pity ! 
O  shame!)  the  greatest  part,  even  of  our  church 
music  !  It  is  found  even  in  the  finest  of  our  anthems, 
and  in  the  most  solemn  parts  of  our  public  worship  ! 
Let  any  impartial,  any  unprejudiced  person  say,  whe- 
ther there  can  be  a  more  direct  mockery  of  God!" 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  preaching  in  a 
church,  he  observes,  "  I  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the 
manner  of  singing :  1 .  Twelve  or  fourteen  persons 
kept  it  to  themselves,  and  quite  shut  out  the  congre- 
gation. 2.  These  repeated  the  same  words,  contrary 
to  all  sense  and  reason,  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  over. 
3.  According  to  the  shocking  custom  of  modern  mu- 
sic, different  persons  sung  different  words  at  one  and 
the  same  moment :  an  intolerable  insult  on  common 
sense,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  any  devotion."* 

Mr.  W^esley  was  charmed  with  the  simple  melody  of 
his  followers,  before  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  in 
some  degree  corrupted  the  purity  of  their  worship ; 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  taste  and  practice 
of  the  ancients  corresponded  with  his  own.  "  I  was 
much  surprised  in  readmg  an  Essay  on  Music,  written 
by  one  who  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  subject;  to 

*   Wesley's  Woris,  vol.  iv.,  p.  37o. 
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find  that  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  Methodists  ;  that  their  music  wholly  con- 
sisted of  melody,  or  the  arrangement  of  single  notes  ; 
that  what  is  now  called  harmony,  singing  in  parts,  the 
whole  of  counterpoint  and  fugues,  is  quite  novel,  heing 
never  known  in  the  world,  till  the  popedom  of  Leo 
the  tenth.  He  farther  observes,  that  as  the  singing 
difi'erent  words  by  different  persons  at  the  very  same 
time,  necessarily  prevents  attention  to  the  sense,  so  it 
frequently  destroys  melody  for  the  sake  of  harmony  ; 
meantime  it  destroys  the  very  end  of  music,  which  is 
to  affect  the  passions.'* 

The  opinions  of  the  preachers,  generally,  upon  the 
subject,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Minutes 
of  Conference : — 

"  If  a  preacher  cannot  sing  himself,  let  him  choose 
two  or  three  persons  in  everv  place,  to  pitch  the  tune 
for  him."  (Min.  1744.) 

"  Beware  of  formality  in  singing,  or  it  will  creep  in 
upon  us  unawares.  Is  it  not  creeping  in  already,  by 
those  complex  tunes,  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
sing  with  devotion  ?  Such  is,  '  Praise  the  Lord,  ye 
blessed  ones  !'  Such  the  long  quavering  hallelujah, 
annexed  to  the  morning  song  tune,  which  I  defy  any 
man  living  to  sing  devoutly.  The  repeating  the  same 
words  so  often,  (but  especially  while  another  repeats 
different  words,  the  horrid  abuse  which  runs  through 
the  modern  church  music,)  as  it  shocks  all  common 
sense,  so  it  necessarily  brings  in  dead  formality,  and 
has  no  more  of  religion  in  it  than  a  Lancashire  horn- 
pipe." (Min.  1768.) 

"  Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  what  appears 
to  us  a  great  evil :  namely,  bands  of  music  and  the- 
atrical singers  being  brought  into  our  chapels,  when 
charity  sermons  are  to  be  preached  ?  A.  Let  none  in 
our  connexion  preach  charity  sermons,  where  such 
persons  and  such  music  are  introduced.  And  let  the 
-Stewards,  trustees,  and  leaders,  be  informed,  that  such 

*  Wesley's  Workg,  vol.  iv.,  p.  383, 
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a  practice  is  offensive  to  the  Conference,  who  believe 
that  it  has  been  hurtful  to  the  minds  of  many  pious 
people."  (Min.  1800.) 

"  Let  no  instruments  of  music  be  introduced  into 
the  singers'  seats,  except  a  bass  viol,  should  the  prin- 
cipal singer  require  it."  "  Let  the  original,  simple, 
grave,  and  devotional  style  be  carefully  preserved, 
which,  instead  of  drawing  the  attention  to  singing  and 
the  singers,  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  draw  off  the 
attention  from  both,  and  to  raise  the  soul  to  God 
only,"  etc.  (Min.  1805.) 

"  The  Conference  judge  it  expedient  to  refuse,  after 
this  present  year,  their  sanction  or  consent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  any  organ  in  our  chapels."  (Min.  1808.) 

In  the  Minutes  of  1815,  singing  after  the  close  of  the 
public  service  is  forbidden,  because  it  tends  to  extin- 
guish the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  to  destroy  those  se- 
rious impressions  produced  by  the  ministry  of  God's 
word;  the  rules  made  in  1805,  respecting  singing  in 
general,  and  the  restricted  use  of  instruments  in  parti- 
cular, are  again  pressed  on  our  attention  ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley's  tract  on  the  Power  of  Music,  is  ordered  to 
be  reprinted  and  circulated  in  every  circuit,  that  the 
style  of  music  recommended  in  it,  (which  is  that 
of  simple  melody,)  may,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
restored. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  decision  of  the  Conference  on  the 
erection  of  organs  in  our  chapels  ?  A.  We  think  that 
in  some  of  the  larger  chapels,  where  some  instrimiental 
music  may  be  deemed  expedient,  in  order  to  guide  the 
congregational  singing,  organs  may  be  allowed,  by 
special  consent  of  the  Conference,  but  every  applica- 
tion for  such  consent  shall  be  first  made  at  the  Dis- 
trict Meeting  ;  and  if  it  obtain  their  sanction,  it  shall  be 
then  referred  to  a  committee  at  the  Conference,  who 
shall  report  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  acced- 
ing to  the  request,  and  also  as  to  the  restrictions  with 
which  the  permission  to  erect  an  organ  ought,  in  that 
particular  case,  to  be  accompanied."   (Min.  1820.) 

There  is  no  subsequent  rule  on  the  subject.     The 
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above  extracts  contain  the  most  material  regulations 
relating  to  music  in  our  worship,  which  have  been 
enacted  at  different  times  by  the  Conference.  There 
are  reiterated  complaints,  which  I  have  not  copied,  of 
the  encroachments  made  by  sets  of  singers  with  their 
instruments  on  the  primitive  mode  \\hich  obtained  in 
our  connexion,  which  show  how  averse  the  Conference 
have  been  to  any  departure  from  the  practice  of  our 
fathers,  and  that  the  few  concessions  they  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  make,  have  been  extorted  from 
them.  On  the  above  rules  I  must  make  a  few  obser- 
vations :  — 

1.  Only  two  instruments  are  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
ference in  our  public  worship  ;  the  bass  viol,  and  the 
organ. 

2.  Conference  cannot  consider  the  Jewish  precedent 
as  of  any  authority  under  the  gospel;  because  (1.) 
The  Jews  were  not  restricted  to  two  instruments.  (2.) 
The  two  we  use  had  no  place  in  their  worship  ;  for  they 
had  no  bass  instrument  at  all  resembling  our  viol,  and 
if  they  used  their  organ  in  the  temple,  it  was  not  like 
ours.  (3.)  Those  who  urge  the  Jewish  precedent  re- 
fer to  such  passages  as  the  following:  "Praise  him 
with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet :  praise  him  with  the 
psaltery  and  harp,'' etc.  (Psalm  cl.)  This  language 
is  preceptive  ;  and  if  it  apply  to  gospel  times,  makes  the 
use  of  instruments  a  duty  ;  a  light  in  which  the  subject 
is  never  viewed  by  the  Conference.  Besides,  the  text 
not  only  enjoins  the  use  of  instruments,  but  specifies 
the  particular  instruments  which  are  to  be  used  ;  as 
the  trumpet,  psaltery,  harp,  etc.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  are  all  proscribed  by  the  Conference. 

3.  ^Ir.  Wesley  and  the  Conference  have  expressed 
themselves  as  strongly  against  counterpoint  and  har- 
mony in  worship,  as  I  have  done ;  and  I  wish  any 
member  of  our  body,  who  is  an  advocate  for  instru- 
ments, would  show  me  of  what  possible  use  either  a 
bass  viol  or  an  organ  could  be  in  our  assemblies,  if  it 
were  permitted  to  sound  no  other  than  the  "single 
notes  '  of  which  the  air  of  the  tune  is  composed. 
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4.  Some  people  consider  an  instrument  as  suitable  a 
medium  of  praise  as  the  human  voice,  or  more  so. 
Our  laws  give  no  countenance  to  such  an  opinion. 
They  do  not  require  you,  when  a  new  chapel  is  erected, 
to  petition  both  the  District  Meeting  and  the  Confer- 
ence, for  leave  to  sing  hymns  to  the  Lord. 

5.  For  twelve  years,  from  1808  to  1820,  organs  were 
under  an  interdict ;  and  when  it  was  taken  off,  the  most 
cautious  language  was  used.  "  In  some  of  the  larger 
chapels,  where  some  instrumental  music  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  organs  may  be  allowed,  by  special 
consent  of  the  Conference."  Now  this  is  granting 
that  in  all  the  smaller  chapels,  and  in  some  of  the 
larger,  there  is  no  case  of  expediency  to  warrant  the 
introduction  of  this  "divine  box  of  sounds."  And,  as 
though  the  Conference  were  quite  sensible  that  in  ad- 
mitting an  organ  there  is  great  danger  of  a  serious 
evil  accompanying  it,  they  use  as  many  precautions  as 
are  employed  at  our  ports  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  the  plague.  The  petitioners  must  stop  and  do 
quarantine  at  a  District  Meeting,  and  must  proceed 
from  thence,  with  a  bill  of  health,  to  Conference  ;  then 
a  committee  is  to  sit  upon  their  case,  who,  if  they  re- 
commend the  grant,  must  fix  upon  the  restrictions 
with  which  it  is  to  be  accompanied  :  and  after  all,  they 
only  gain  "  permission  to  erect  an  organ." 

The  reason  alleged  why  an  organ  is  necessary  in 
some  large  chapels,  is,  that  a  singer  cannot  always  be 
found  whose  voice  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  place,  and 
to  guide  the  congregation.  But  if  a  singer  cannot  fill 
the  chapel  with  his  voice  for  ten  minutes,  though  he 
have  a  dozen  pauses  while  the  preacher  is  giving  out 
the  words,  what  is  the  preacher  to  do  ?  How  is  he  to 
make  the  whole  congregation  hear  a  discourse,  more 
than  half  an  hour  long,  without  any  breaks  in  it  ?  If 
the  singer  needs  an  organ,  does  not  the  preacher  need 
a  trumpet?  and  if  the  rage  for  possessing  the  largest 
chapel  in  the  connexion,  which  at  present  prevails  in 
many  of  our  principal  societies,  should  continue  for  a 
few  years  longer,  I  do  not  see  how  he  will  be  able  to 
p  F 
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do  without  one.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  talk  about 
sounding  the  gospel  trumpet,  without  employing  a 
figure  of  speech. 

If  the  duty  of  christian  praise  were  but  fully  under- 
stood, and  seriously  felt  by  our  congregations,  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  the  want  of  instruments  in  our 
public  worship.  The  passages  have  been  produced 
which  demonstrate  that  singing  is  a  christian  duty. 
But  who  feels  this  to  be  a  duty?  Perhaps  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Vast  numbers  do  not  reach  the  house  of  God 
till  the  first  hymn  is  finished.  In  many  places  a  third 
part  of  the  congregation  is  not  assembled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  service.  Of  those  who  are  present, 
many  are  so  far  from  offering  to  God  "  the  fruit  of 
their  lips,"  while  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  being  offered, 
that  they  do  not  open  their  mouths  at  all,  except  to 
yawn.  And  of  the  rest,  how  seldom  is  it  the  case  that 
you  can  hear  beyond  the  singers"  pew  anything  more 
than  a  hum,  which  many  are  too  lazy  to  continue  for  a 
line  together. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Wesley's  recommenda- 
tion, to  "  choose  two  or  three  persons  in  every  place 
to  pitch  the  tune,"  will  avail  nothing.  When  congre- 
gational singing  is  given  up,  we  must  have  sets  of 
singers,  or  no  singing  at  all.  In  our  great  towns, 
therefore,  when  a  large  new  chapel  is  built,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  set  of  singers  is  a  very  important  affair.  The 
leader  has  a  salary  attached  to  his  office,  and  he  must 
make  up  a  band  of  such  materials  as  he  can  collect  to- 
gether. The  chief  qualifications  of  his  associates  are, 
a  musical  taste,  and  a  good  voice  ;  the  one  is  necessary 
to  induce  them  to  join  him,  and  the  other  to  charm  the 
congregation.  Piety,  in  these  arrangements,  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of;  and  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  though  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  many  of 
these  singers  belong  to  no  christian  church,  and  pay 
but  little  regard  to  christian  morals.  These  gentlemen 
soon  begin  to  feel  their  importance.  The  singing  de- 
partment of  divine  service  is  left  principally  to  them  : 
and  they  must  be  pleased,  or  we  ^all  be  in  danger  of 
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Sticking  fast  in  the  midst  of  our  devotions.  I  have 
known  instances  when  a  minister,  by  rejecting  hymns 
of  their  dictation,  and  requiring  those  of  his  own  choice 
to  be  sung,  has  given  such  offence  to  these  gentry, 
that  they  have  refused  to  sing  at  all.  As  their  bond  of 
union  is  the  love  of  music,  and  not  the  love  of  God  ; 
and  as  harmony,  and  not  melody,  is  the  present  fashion, 
they  have  completely  changed  the  character  of  our 
singing  ;  and  substituted  for  the  simple,  grave,  and 
devotional  style  of  our  fathers,  the  counterpoint,  jig, 
and  quaver  of  the  theatre. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  sets  of  singers  should 
be  desirous  of  introducing  instruments  ;  because  the 
nearer  approach  they  make  to  a  concert,  the  more  the 
carnal  taste  is  gratified.  To  excite  devotional  feeling- 
is  not  their  aim,  but  merely  to  please  themselves,  and 
to  gain  the  applause  of  the  audience.  And  when  the 
congregation,  generally,  do  not  join  heartily  in  the 
singmg,  they  feel  no  more  interest  in  it  than  as  it  may 
be  made  to  minister  to  their  pleasure  ;  and  as  instru- 
ments make  more  noise,  and  can  generally  run  through 
the  intricacies  of  counterpoint  more  perfectly,  than  the 
I'.uman  voice  can  do,  they  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  "  a  few  instruments  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  the  singing."  Thus  the  business  is  soon  settled, 
und  the  house  of  God  is  turned  into  a  playhouse. 

I  do  not  \vi:^h  this  description  to  be  applied  to  all 
sets  of  singers,  and  to  all  congregations;  there  are, 
thank  God,  many  noble  exceptions.  But  whenever 
light  and  frothy  young  people  are  permitted  to  crowd 
into  the  singers'  pew,  ihey  soon  work  a  revolution  in 
the  musical  department.  When  the  leader  of  the 
singers  has  been  a  pious  man,  (which  is  not  always  the 
case,)  I  have  known  him  complain  that  he  could  not 
keep  his  set  together,  unless  they  might  perform  a  piece 
occasionally,  and  be  indulged  with  a  few  instruments. 
And  he  must  be  an  entire  stranger  to  our  Israel,  who 
has  not  heard  members  of  the  congregation  criticise 
the  abilities  of  the  singers,  and  express  the  pleasure  or 
disgust  they  felt  at  their  performance.  But  I  never, 
F  f2 
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in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  heard  a  member  of  a 
congregation  deUver  a  serious  opinion  as  to  how,  he 
himself,  had  discharged  the  duty  of  praise.  You  may 
hear  people  blame  themselves  for  wandering  thoughts 
during  prayer,  and  for  being  drowsy,  or  hard-hearted 
under  the  preaching :  but  though  you  may  have  no- 
ticed hundreds  every  sabbath  day,  who  never  opened 
their  lips  in  thanksgiving  during  singing,  did  you  ever 
hear  one  of  them  pronounce  judgment  upon  himself 
for  having,  in  this  particular,  neglected  an  important 
duty  '?  In  what  other  light  can  such  people  consider 
the  singing,  than  merely  as  an  entertainment,  to 
compensate  for  the  dulness  which  the  other  services 
occasion  ! 

If  singing  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God,  why  do 
not  all  join  in  it?  and  join  in  it  with  the  whole  heart? 
How  is  it  made  out  that  only  the  singers  owe  this  duty  ? 
that  the  duty  only  extends  to  one  pew  ?  while  all  the 
people  in  all  other  parts  of  the  place  are  quite  at  li- 
berty to  sing  or  not,  as  they  please  ?  Or  may  the 
singers  be  our  proxies,  and  do  this  work  for  us  ?  But 
if  so,  ought  we  not  to  contract  with  them  to  do  it?  and 
with  God  to  accept  their  services  in  our  behalf?  Then 
indeed  we  might,  with  some  show  of  reason,  take  upon 
us  to  reprove  or  applaud  our  representatives.  But  I 
can  no  more  comprehend  how  another  man  can  pay  to 
God  my  tribute  of  praise,  than  how  I  can  pay  his ;  or 
how  it  can  be  his  duty  to  offer  this  sacrifice,  more 
than  it  is  mine.  It  is  because  the  listeners  have 
no  sense  of  the  religious  duty  of  singing  the  praises 
of  Jehovah,  that  they  take  no  part  in  the  service; 
and  as  conscience  is  out  of  the  question  with  such 
people,  their  praise  or  censure  of  the  singers  can 
only  proceed  from  the  natural  feelings  excited  by  the 
performance. 

And  indeed  we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  word  in  refer- 
ence to  the  singing,  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  honour  of  God  or  the  profit  of  the  soul  were 
at  all  concerned  in  it.  The  usual  language  is,  "  Very 
excellent  singing  I — I  was  delighted  with  the  singing  !"' 
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Or  else,  "  What  poor  singing  ! — I  was  quite  in  misery 
while  they  were  singing!"  God  is  not  honoured  by 
us,  but  treated  with  contempt,  if  we  are  mute  during 
this  part  of  the  service.  We  may  be  pleased,  and 
oven  delighted,  while  others  are  blowing  and  quavering, 
because  the  tickling  of  the  ear  is  a  very  grateful  sen- 
sation ;  but  while  we  are  thus  enjoying  ourselves,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  chief  design  of  devotional  exercises, 
which  is,  to  please  God.  In  a  word,  if  it  be  a  religious 
duty  to  sing  tlie  praises  of  God  in  religious  assemblies, 
then  all  ought  to  join  in  it  who  can  ;  and  those  who 
wilfully  refrain,  offer  the  grossest  insult  to  the  Deity, 
by  presenting  themselves  before  him  during  this  ser- 
vice, and  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  it:  however 
much  they  may  be  pleased  with  the  performances  of 
others,  God  cannot  but  be  angry  with  them.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  as  they  probably  will,  that  they  silently 
accompany  the  music  with  their  grateful  feelings  to 
the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace;  for  if  some  may,  in 
silence,  discharge  the  duty  of  praise  to  God  in  his 
house,  may  not  others  also  "?  may  not  all  ?  If  all  who 
have  ability  are  not  under  an  obligation  to  sing,  then 
none  are ;  and  then  the  singers  may  be  excused  as  well 
as  the  rest.  If  singing,  therefore,  be  a  duty,  this 
silent  accompaniment  of  grateful  feelings  with  the 
joyful  noise  made  in  the  orchestra,  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  God  ;  and  if  vocal  music  have  no  place  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  then  it  is  will  worship,  in  which 
it  is  sinful  to  join,  even  mentally.  There  is  no  delu- 
sion more  common,  nor  perhaps  more  fatal,  than  the 
mistaking  those  pleasurable  sensations  excited  by 
music,  for  devotional  feelings.  The  profligate  run  in 
crowds  to  oratorios.  The  most  sacred  and  heart- 
melting  words  are  frequently  connected  with  the 
music  ;  but  they  are  rendered  inaudible  by  the  crash  of 
an  hundred  instruments  ;  the  feelings  are  overpowered 
by  the  harmonious  sounds,  and  God,  and  the  soul,  and 
everything  else  are  lost  sight  of.  All  will  speak  in 
raptures  of  the  treat  they  have  received  ;  and  many 
will  think  themselves  truly  religious  and  fit  for  heaven, 
ff3 
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because  they  felt  as  though  heaven  were  come  down 
to  earth  during  the  performance ;  and  yet  we  never 
heard  of  a  sinner  returning  from  these  festivities  trans- 
formed into  a  saint. 

The  votaries  of  music  will,  perhaps,  admit,  that  the 
whole  congregation  should  unite  in  the  song  of  praise, 
except  those  who  cannot  sing,  or  those  who,  through 
weakness,  ought  to  be  excused.  Such  persons  will 
plead  for  sets  of  singers,  and  an  organ,  or  a  few  other 
instruments,  not  as  substitutes  for  congregational 
singing,  but  merely  as  helps  to  it. 

Congregational  singing  needs  no  such  helps.  No- 
thing more  than  "  two  or  three  persons  to  pitch  the 
tune,"  and  to  take  the  lead,  is  necessary  for  those  who 
desire  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They 
can  then  take  a  part  in  the  service  ;  and  the  melody 
of  their  united  voices,  in  harmony  with  spiritual  lan- 
guage, will  move  the  affections  sufficiently  for  every 
purpose  of  piety  which  can  be  answered  by  music. 
And  as  bands  of  musicians  can  do  no  good,  and  have 
done  incalculable  harm,  they  ought  not  to  be  encou- 
raged in  the  churches  of  Christ. 

"  But  when  the  congregation  do  not  heartily  join  in 
the  singing,  if  there  be  no  choir,  it  is  distressing  to 
hear  the  miserable  drawl  of  the  few  who  attempt  to 
raise  a  tune."  Undoubtedly;  and  that  is  the  feeling 
which  ought  to  torment  them  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 
If,  instead  of  abandoning  them  to  their  pain  and  mi- 
sery till  they  repent  and  reform,  you  provide  them 
with  sets  of  singers  and  instruments,  you  charm  them 
iulo  delusion,  which  will  more  certainly  prove  fatal, 
because  it  is  pleasing. 

Some  who  can  find  no  direct  authority  in  the  New 
Testament  for  employing  a  band  of  musicians  in  a 
christian  assembly,  will  attempt  a  defence  of  the  prac- 
tice in  this  way.  They  say,  that  as  wicked  people  are 
generally  much  pleased  with  music,  many  of  them  will 
be  drawn  by  it  to  the  house  of  God ;  that  when  they 
are  there,  they  may  receive  good  to  their  souls;  and 
that  though  the  feeling  which  induces  them  to  attend 
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is  not  the  best,  yet  since  it  may  issue  in  something 
really  good,  the  means  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
the  end. 

I  will  not  deny  that  some  who  attend  a  place  of 
worship  from  carnal  motives  may  be  converted,  be- 
cause God  sometimes  brings  good  out  of  evil ;  but  if 
the  service  of  God  be  so  constructed  by  human  author- 
ity, as  designedly  to  operate  upon  a  corrupt  feehng, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  issue  in  a  better,  this  is  acting 
exactly  upon  the  principle  of  those  who  say,  "  Let  us 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come."  And  whether  the 
good  really  come  or  not,  they  who  do  the  evil  are 
threatened  with  damnation  for  their  pains.  I  need 
not,  I  suppose,  go  into  any  laboured  proof  to  show 
that  when  a  person  is  induced  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship  merely  to  gratify  the  sense  of  hearing  with  the 
sound  of  music,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  very 
improper  motive  ;  since  ho  ought  to  be  prompted  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  worship  God.  It  is^-^  libel  on  the 
gracious  government  of  the  Redeeme^to  say  that  the 
good  may  not  come,  unless  the  evil  be^  first  done.  No 
man  is  required  to  put  his  own  soul  into  peril  in  order 
to  save  others  ;  and  I  will  never  believe  that  a  man  is 
influenced  by  the  love  of  souls,  who  commits  sin  with 
the  professed  design  of  bringing  them  to  God.  Pie 
who  does  not  love  sin,  would  not  commit  it  to  save 
the  world.  And  in  the  case  under  consideration,  no 
one  who  does  not  delight  in  music  ever  dreamed  of  mak- 
ing a  musical  band  the  means  of  a  sinner's  conver- 
sion. If  fifes  and  drums  could  work  such  miracles, 
every  soldier  would  be  a  saint.  A  man  who  is  pleased 
with  such  things  as  these,  and  wishes  to  enjoy  them 
in  the  house  of  God,  will  not  be  very  nice  as  to  the 
evidence  by  which  the  indulgence  is  to  be  supported. 
A  text  out  of  the  New  Testament  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable ;  but  if  he  cannot  have  any  divine  authority, 
ho  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  argument  drawn 
from  utility.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  they 
will  draw  sinners,  not  indeed  to  God,  but  to  his 
house,  he  concludes  that  they  may  be  associated  with 
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divine  worship.  If  the  good  follows,  he  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  praise  ;  and  if  they  remain  sinners  still, 
why  both  he  and  they  have  been  gratified,  and  he 
has  a  salvo  for  his  conscience  in  the  goodness  of  his 
motives. 

This  business  of  drawing  a  congregation  has  given 
scope  to  the  ingenuity  of  churchmen,  Methodists,  and 
dissenters.  Music  has  attracted  multitudes ;  a  very 
fine  place  has  also  often  invited  the  attendance  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  community  ;  the  doling  out  of 
loaves  at  the  church  door  to  poor  half-famished  fe- 
males, (the  way  in  which  charitabls  bequests  are  dis- 
tributed in  some  places,)  has  overcome  the  indolence 
or  scruples  of  many,  and  brought  them  to  the  house 
of  prayer ;  and  if  wc  may  trust  to  the  end  to  sanctify 
the  means,  a  barrel  of  ale  would  perhaps  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  any  other  mertly  human  expedient  in 
drawing  a  lar^e  congrearation.  The  greatest  good  that 
ever  came  to  man  sprung  out  of  the  greatest  act  of 
wickedness  ever  perpetrated  by  him — the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  the  glorious 
result  neither  justified  nor  excused  those  who  shed 
his  innocent  blood.  We  must  be  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  divine  warrant  to  use  certain  means,  before  we 
venture  to  employ  them ;  and  if  this  be  wanting, 
however  admirably  we  may  think  them  adapted  to 
promote  the  end,  and  whatever  good  may  actually 
arise  from  them,  —  I  hear  God  indignantly  demand- 
ing of  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  adopt  them, 
"  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  your  band,  to  tread  my  courts  ?"  (Isaiah 
i.  12.) 

It  is  said,  however,  that  conversion  is  God's  work, 
and  that  he  will  not  accomplish  it  by  means  of  which 
he  disapproves ;  when,  therefore,  we  sec  that  he  has 
co-operr»ted  with  those  employed,  we  want  no  other 
proof  of  their  legality.  I  will  grant  this.  But  how 
will  the  objector  apply  it  to  the  subject  in  hand  '?  I 
suppose  thus  :  "  Music  is  a  means  of  drawing  a  person 
to  a  place  of  worship ;  when  there,  he  is  awakened 
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and  converted  :  thus  the  blessing  of  God  crowns  the 
means,  and  gives  them  the  stamp  of  his  approbation." 
Ay  ;  by  what  means  ?  Did  God  awaken  and  convert 
him  while  listening  to  a  fiddle  or  an  organ"?  I  trow 
not;  or  the  man  would  have  stood  as  good  a  chance  of 
being  converted  in  a  playhouse,  as  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  The  divine  blessing  accompanied  prayer  and 
preaching,  which  are  both  of  divine  appointment ;  and 
the  sinner  was  changed,  not  by  the  music,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  Men  often  use  a  variety  of  means  in  order  to 
a  spiritual  end,  some  of  which  are  good  and  some  bad. 
If  the  end  be  effected,  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
God  has  blessed  them  all;  when  in  truth  he  has 
brought  good  out  of  the  bad  means,  and  given  his 
blessing  only  to  the  good  ones. 

When  the  wicked  are  drawn  to  the  house  of  God  to 
hear  the  music,  they  are  often  stunned  with  surprise 
to  see  some  of  the  vilest  characters  in  the  town  occu- 
pying one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  cha- 
pel, and  taking  the  lead  in  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  \vor.ship.  As  they  are  drawn  by  the  music, 
their  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  singers' 
j)ew;  and  they  often  perceive  the  occupants  very  busy, 
while  the  minister  is  at  prayer,  and  during  a  part  of  the 
sermon,  in  talking  one  to  another,  and  not  always  in  a 
whisper  ;  in  turning  over  their  tune  books,  and  in  ad- 
justing their  instruments.  Who  can  resist  the  power 
of  religion,  when  she  sets  before  him  so  impressive  and 
edifying  a  spectacle  !  But  seriously  ;  if  the  design 
were  to  harden  people's  hearts,  and  to  teach  them  how 
to  treat  sacred  things  with  rudeness  and  contempt,  I  do 
not  know  that  a  more  effectual  method  could  be  taken. 
And,  indeed,  in  some  places,  the  decent  part  of  the 
congregation  has  been  so  scandalized  with  the  be- 
haviour of  these  pipers  and  harpers,  that  a  curtain  is 
provided  for  the  front  of  their  pew,  to  hide  thsm  and 
their  deeds  from  observation. 

Many  people  have  been  so  enamoured  of  music  as 
to  inquire,  with  an  air  of  seriousness,  whether  there 
will  not  literally  be  harps  in  heaven  ?    Let  the  inquirer 
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reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  the  affirmative  involves, 
and  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied.  If  harps  will  be  used 
in  heaven,  there  must  be  mines  to  furnish  the  metal 
of  which  the  strings  are  composed,  trees  to  supply  the 
wood  to  which  the  strings  are  attached,  miners  to  get 
the  metal,  smiths  to  prepare  it,  carpenters  to  fashion 
the  wood,  harp  makers  to  construct  and  tune  the  in- 
struments, and  a  great  variety  of  tools,  (how  to  be  ob- 
tained I  know  not,)  in  order  to  perform  these  opera- 
tions. The  human  voice  will  be  perfected  at  the  re- 
surrection of  the  just,  and  no  instrument,  of  even 
angelic  manufacture,  will  be  able  to  compete  with  it. 

The  great  design  of  worship  is  to  please  God ;  and  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  pleased  with  me  when 
I  am  pleased  with  music.  Singing  is  a  divinely  in- 
stituted part  of  worship,  and  tends  to  excite  devout 
affections ;  and  it  is  only  when  these  feelings  are 
brought  into  exercise  that  our  worship  is  acceptable. 
When  people  sing  in  tunes  and  words  suited  to  convey 
grateful  sentiments,  and  with  a  desire  to  gain  his  ap- 
probation, God  will  assist  and  bless  them  in  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  thus  the  end  will  be  answered.  And  as 
singing  is  the  only  music  authorized  by  Christ  in 
public  worship,  it  will  fulfil  the  design  of  its  institu- 
tion when  it  is  performed  "  with  the  spirit,  and  with 
the  understanding  also."  If  people  will  not  use  it  in 
the  way  the  Lord  hath  appointed,  he  has  not  em- 
powered them  to  contrive  either  helps  or  substitutes  ; 
and  if  they  will  have  recourse  to  such  things,  it  must 
be  at  their  peril.  They  who  never  repented  of  their 
sins,  nor  believed  with  the  heart  unto  righteousness, 
may  "  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  organ,"  and  be  in 
raptures  at  the  thought  of  angels  entertaining  them 
hereafter  in  heavenly  strains  with  harps  of  gold ;  but 
the  trumpet  of  God  will  at  last  awake  them  from  these 
reveries,  to  attend  a  mournful  concert  of  "  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
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PREFACE. 


During  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  was  stationed  in  the  Shef- 
field circuit,  several  lectures  were  delivered  by  one 
Dr.  Overend,  in  support  of  the  system  of  Phrenology. 
To  this  system  Mr.  Isaac  was  most  decidedly  opposed, 
conceiving  it  to  be  fraught  with  error  and  infidelity : 
hence  he,  and  his  friend  the  Rev.  James  Everett,  agreed 
at  this  time  carefully  to  test  it  by  the  principles  of  reason 
and  revelation.  Mr.  Everett  undertook  its  examina- 
tion by  the  light  of  scripture,  and  Mr.  Isaac  tried  it 
by  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason  ;  and  their  joint 
production  was  ofiered  to  the  public  under  the  double 
title  of,  The  Head  Piece,  or  Phrenology  opposed  to 
Divine  Revelation  ;  and,  A  Helmet  for  the  Head  Piece, 
or  Phrenology  incompatable  with  Reason.  It  is  this 
well  constructed  and  efficient  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  or  this  luminous  and  powerful  piece  of  rea- 
soning against  the  showy  but  shallow  assumptions  of 
phrenology,  that  is  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

To  this  essay  are  appended  four  letters  on  the  same 
subject,  published  in  the  Hull  Advertiser,  1828,  in 
reply  to  two  gentlemen  who  were  inflicting  on  the 
Rev.  James  Bromley,  what  they  considered  a  merited 
castigation  for  some  offensive  liberties  which  he  had 
publicly  taken  with  this  their  favourite  science.  Two 
opponents  to  one,  Mr.  Isaac  looked  upon  as  foul  play ; 
and  hence  he  took  the  part  of  his  friend,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  these  gentlemen,  under  the  signature  of 
Mentor.  They,  as  by  consent,  ceased  to  worry  Mr. 
Bromley,  and  eagerly  fastened  on  Mr.  Isaac.  But 
they  knew  not  their  antagonist,  or  they  had  never 
seized  on  Daniel  Isaac.  They  soon  found  that  he  was 
far  more  than  a  match  for  them.  His  arguments  and 
sarcasms  they  were  utterly  unable  to  withstand  ;  for, 
lion-like,  with  nearly  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw,  he  laid 
these  doughty  champions  of  their  cause  breathless  at 
his  feet. — Edit. 

O    G 


TO  THE  READER. 


It  is  granted  on  all  hands,  that  the  imagination  is 
often  affected  during  sleep,  by  the  impressions  which 
certain  images,  conversations,  and  transactions  have 
made  upon  it  through  the  day.  There  would  not, 
therefore,  be  anything  remarkable  in  two  persons,  who 
had  been  more  than  ordinarily  engaged  on  the  same 
subject  in  their  waking  moments,  dreaming  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  They  might  not,  it  is  true,  dream, 
so  to  speak,  exactly  in  the  same  track ;  but  still,  the 
scenes  and  the  subjects  of  the  day,  would  either  be  the 
phantoms  of  pleasure  or  the  spectres  of  fear  to  the  pil- 
lowed head.  This,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  might 
account  for  the  authors  of  the  "  Head-Piece,"  and  of 
the  "  Helmet"  dreaming  so  admirably  in  concert  with 
each  other,  just  like  two  musicians  humming  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  tune.  The  remarks  of  Jame.s 
THE  Les.s,  at  the  close  of  the  "  Head  Piece,"  supercede 
the  necessity  of  further  prefatory  observations  from 
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Mr.  Cerate,  who  had  introduced  Mr.  Phrenetic  to 
the  house,  and  to  the  company  of  his  friend,  and  who, 
like  every  true  disciple,  was  pretty  certain  of  success, 
turned  to  Mr.  Prober,  and  said.  We  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Cautery 
against  the  science  in  question  ;  but  we  understand  you 
oppose  it  on  other  than  scriptural  grounds.  Will  you 
favour  us  with  your  views  ?  for  some  of  us  are  led  to 
suppose  you  would  almost  as  soon  wish  to  be  without 
a  head  as  carry  about  with  you  a  significant  bump. 

Mr.  Prober.  As  you  desire  my  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  phrenology,  which  at  present  attracts  so 
much  of  public  attention,  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply 
with  your  wishes,  but  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

The  principal  points  for  which  the  abettors  of  this 
new  science  contend,  are,  that  each  of  the  propensities, 
sentiments,  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  mind,  has 
a  separate  pair  of  organs,  consisting  of  certain  portions 
of  brain,  by  means  of  which  they  are  manifested  :  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs,  the  faculties 
possess  the  power  of  manifestation ;  and  that  the  size 
of  the  organs  is  indicated  by  bumps  on  the  craniun:i, 
correspondent  to  their  extent  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  Thus,  by  examining  a  person's  skull,  you  mav 
divine  his  character. 

Here  Mr.  Phrenetic  signified  his  assent  to  all  but 
the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Prober.  Many  have  been  surprised  at  the  con- 
fidence with  which  phrenologists  promulgate  their  doc- 
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trines  ;  especially,  as  they  confess  that  the  science,  as 
they  call  it,  is  new,  imperfect,  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, and  has  already  undergone  several  changes. 

But  they  profess  to  be  philosophers  of  Lord  Bacons 
school,  who  deduce  principles  from  facts.  They  have 
examined  many  skulls,  and  have  found  them  to  be  as 
various  in  their  structure  as  their  possessors  were  in 
character.  They  have  also  discovered,  that  when  dif- 
ferent persons  have  been  remarkable  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  a  particular  faculty,  they  exhibited  a  large  pro- 
tuberance on  a  particular  part  of  the  cranium.  Upon 
these  facts  the  principal  part  of  their  system  is  built. 
The  portions  of  brain  under  these  protuberances  are 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  and  the  organs 
by  which  they  perform  their  functions.  Thus,  the 
phrenological  organ  of  "  destructiveness"  is  said  to 
be  conspicuous  in  the  heads  of  cool  and  deliberate 
murderers. 

Mr.  Cerate.  Not  anything  could  be  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  this  subject  was  last  night,  by  my 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Phrenetic. 

Mr.  Prober.  Suppose  this  be  granted,  it  proves 
nothisg,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  that  none  have  these  bumps,  except  such 
as  are  of  a  ferocious  disposition  ;  but  this  will  not  be 
pretended.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  lately  published,  there  are  eight  cerebral  de- 
velopments. 

The  following  is  the  indication  of  this  organ  : — 

In  King  Robert  Bruce,  large ;  in  Miss  Fisher,  aged 
nine  years,  full ;  in  J,  G.,  a  boy,  aged  ten  years,  large  ; 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.,  a  baptist  minister,  large  ;  in  James 
Gordon,  a  murderer,  very  large  ;  in  John  Bellingham, 
a  murderer,  very  large ;  in  Mary  Macinnes,  a  mur- 
derer, large  ;  in  David  Haggart,  a  murderer,  full. 

This  organ  is  not  marked  small,  or  moderate,  in  any 
of  these  examples  ;  it  is  of  very  unequal  size  in  the 
murderers  ;  and,  if  it  be  larger  in  two  of  them  than  in 
any  of  the  four  who  are  not  chargeable  with  this  crime, 
it  is  larger  in  three  of  the  latter  than  in  David  Hag- 
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gart,  oue  of  the  former.  It  is  wonderful  to  find  this 
"  organ  conspicuous  in  cool  and  deliberate  mur- 
derers," when  it  appears  equally  conspicuous  in  per- 
sons who  cannot  be  charged  with  either  murder  or 
cruelty !  You  may  find  twenty  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  exhibit  pretty  much  the  same  appear- 
ances in  murderers  and  others;  and  you  might,  with 
as  much  propriety,  make  any  one  of  these  the  seat  of 
anger,  as  the  part  upon  which  the  phrenologists  have 
fixed. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  not  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  brain. 

Mr.  Prober.  It  is  just  the  same  with  aU  the  other 
organs  as  with  this.  For  instance  :  phrenologists 
have  noticed  a  large  bump  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
skull,  in  some  pious  people  —  a  point  not  lost  sight  of 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Cautery  ;  they  have,  therefore,  called 
this  the  organ  of  veneration, —  the  seat  of  the  religious 
faculty.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  in- 
dications of  this  faculty  in  the  four  murderers.  In 
Gordon,  it  is  large  ;  in  Bellinghara,  it  is  moderate  ;  in 
Macinnes,  it  is  full ;  and,  in  Haggart,  it  is  moderate. 
It  is  not  deficient  in  any  of  them ;  and  two  of  them 
have  more  than  an  average  share  of  religion  !  But  if 
a  certain  portion  of  the  skull  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ances in  both  religious  and  irreligious  people,  I  have 
just  as  good  a  reason  for  calling  it  the  indication  of 
profaneness,  as  the  phrenologists  have  for  calling  it 
the  indication  of  veneration.  If  this  organ  were  large 
in  all  pious  people,  and  small  in  all  profane  people  ; 
and  if  the  same  distinction  existed  in  reference  to  all 
the  other  phrenological  organs  which  are  said  to  be 
established  ;  then  the  subject  would  deserve  a  serious 
investigation;  but,  as  things  are,  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step — they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
probable  to  support  any  of  their  inductions. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  That  they  have  not  advanced  a 
step,  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Prober.  A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
failure  of  their  indications  is  furnished  by  the  Transac- 
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tions  of  the  Society,*  in  an  article  on  the  Phrenology 
of  Hindostan.  The  writer  says,  "  The  organ  of  phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  uniformly  very  fully  developed  in 
the  Hindoo.  According  to  my  observations,  males 
and  females  possess  it  in  the  same  proportion."  It 
gives  the  love  of  children.  And  yet  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  who  practise  infanticide  to  the 
same  extent. 

Indeed  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  indi- 
cations on  the  cranium  to  be  flatly  contradicted  in  the 
life.  Thus,  in  both  Mary  Macinnes  and  James  Gor- 
don, the  organ  of  language  is  marked  full.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  the  woman  had  only  learned  to  read  and 
write,  both  of  which  she  performed  very  badly ;  and 
the  man  could  do  neither. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  You  ought  to  know  that  it  is  stated 
by  phrenologists  in  explanation,  that  v.hen  there  is  no 
manifestation  correspondent  to  the  indications,  this  is 
ov,  ing  to  circumstances  being  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment, or  to  the  restraining  influence  of  other 
organs. 

Mr.  Prober.  If  the  fact  were  first  established,  that 
the  brain  is  divided  into  a  plurality  of  organs,  by 
means  of  which  the  faculties  perform  their  functions, 
then  we  might  admit  these  explanations,  to  account 
for  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  organs  and 
the  manifestations  ;  but,  till  the  fact  is  established, 
nothing  is  done,  and  the  phrenologist  is  only  arguing 
in  a  circle.  He  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  propen- 
sities, sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers,  are  indi- 
cated on  the  cranium  ;  and  he  produces  some  examples 
in  which  the  life  corresponds  with  these  indications  : 
these  are  his  proofs.  But  I  can  produce  as  many  ex- 
amples to  show  that  the  life  does  not  correspond  with 
these  appearances  on  the  skull ;  and  I  have  just  as 
good  a  reason  to  infer  the  agreement  in  his  examples 
is  merely  accidental,  as  he  has  to  infer  that  the  dis- 
agreement in  mine  is  such.    For  instance;  I  ha\e  pro- 
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duced  two  examples  of  dunces  having  the  organ  of 
language  full.  I  will  not  deny  but  a  phrenologist  may 
produce  two  exam[)les  of  learned  men  having  the  same 
organ  fully  developed.  Now,  my  examples  will  just 
as  well  prove  that  the  part  of  the  cranium  referred  to 
is  the  indication  of  ignorance,  as  his,  that  it  is  the  in- 
dication of  learning.  If  I  will  grant  him  his  point,  he 
can  account  for  my  principles  being  contrary  to  the 
rule,  by  stating  that  they  received  no  education,  or 
else,  that  the  organ  of  language  was  cramped  by  the 
controlling  power  of  other  organs.  And  if  he  will 
grant  me  my  point,  1  will  get  rid  of  his  exceptions  by 
saying  that  his  men  went  to  a  good  school  for  a  long 
time,  which  was  enough  to  make  blockheads  wise,  or 
else,  that  several  organs  favourable  to  learning,  over- 
came the  natural  projiensity  of  one  to  ignoi'ance. 

Mr.  Cautery.  But  how  does  a  phrenologist  prove 
the  influence  of  the  organs  upon  one  another? 

Mr.  Prober.  Why,  it  must  be  so,  or  the  indications 
would  agree  with  the  character. 

Mr.  Cautery.  And  why  do  not  the  indications  agree 
with  the  character? 

Mr.  Prober.  Because  of  the  restraining  power  of 
the  organs.  Grant  him  either,  and  he  will  prove  the 
other  ;  but  grant  him  neither,  and  he  has  no  proof  at 
all.  It  is  thus  that  these  boasted  disciples  of  Bacon 
philosophize  !  They  agree,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
in  a  circle.  They  begin  by  begging  the  question, 
and  end  in  hypothesis,  in  order  to  make  a  flimsy 
system  hang  together,  which  has  nothing  solid  to 
support  it. 

Admit  the  influence  of  circumstances,  (and  it  can- 
not be  denied,)  and  the  science  is  immediately  in  un^- 
certainty  ;  for  if  you  cannot  prognosticate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  person  may  be  placed,  you  are 
perfectly  at  a  loss  as  to  how  the  organs  will  act,  and 
may  scrutinize  his  cranium  till  you  crack  your  own, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  respect- 
ing his  character. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  in  hope  of   inducing  a  re- 
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ply,  when  a  wish  was  expressed  for  Mr.   Prober  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Prober.  Do  circumstances  rule  the  organs  '?  or 
the  organs  circumstances  ?  If  the  former,  the  science 
is  destroyed  :  if  the  latter,  then  phrenologists  must 
refer  to  something  else  than  circumstances  to  explain 
the  discrepances  between  the  organs  and  manifesta- 
tions. If  it  be  said,  sometimes  one  rules,  and  some- 
times the  other,  this  throws  all  into  confusion :  it  is 
like  a  civil  war  raging  in  a  country,  in  which  both 
parties  gain  advantages  by  turns,  and  thus  baffle  all 
calculations  as  to  which  will  finally  triumph.  I  shall 
give  you  some  examples  by  and  by,  of  persons  who 
had  large  organs,  and  were  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  their  full  development,  and  yet  the  lazy 
fellows  would  do  nothing  at  all. 

What  is  said  of  the  restraining  influence  which  one 
organ  exerts  upon  another,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and 
is,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Cautery,  inconsistent 
with  sound  theology.  Ail  that  can  be  said  for  it  is, 
that  the  system  of  phrenology  requires  it ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  Gordon's  cra- 
nium, I  shall  show  that  this  doctrine  is  false.  In  the 
mean  time  I  have  two  remarks  to  make.  1.  Supposing 
this  doctrine  to  be  true,  and  that  the  influence  of  such 
organ  is  in  proportion  to  its  size,  yet  when  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances  is  taken  into  the  account,  a  phre- 
nologist must  be  liable  to  perpetual  mistake  in  his 
calculations,  because  he  has  no  indications  on  the  cra- 
nium of  the  circumstances  in  which  his  subject  may  be 
placed.  For  instance,  if  a  person  have  a  very  large 
destructiveness,  and  a  large  benevolence,  a  phrenolo- 
gist would  decide  that  cruelty  will  predominate  in  the 
character;  and  yet,  if  he  be  placed  in  a  situation  very 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  and  very 
much  opposed  to  the  manifestation  of  destructiveness, 
these  circumstances  may  turn  the  balance  the  other 
way,  and  produce  a  character  highly  amiable.  2.  It  is 
a  strong  presumptive  argument  against  the  influence 
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of  one  organ  upon  another,  that  it  is  as  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
The  organ  of  sight  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  hear- 
ing, nor  the  organ  of  taste  with  that  of  smelling  ;  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  two  clashing  together,  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  body.  There  is  this  jumble  and  strife  of 
organs  in  the  system  of  the  phrenologists  only  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  nature. 

Mr,  Cerate.  Give  me  leave  to  remind  you  that 
another  argument  in  favour  of  the  plurality  of  organs, 
and  of  their  phrenological  situation  and  classification, 
is  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  skulls  of  animals. 
It  turns  out  that  the  structure  of  the  cranium  of  the 
different  species  is  as  different  as  their  propensities. 
The  most  prominent  parts  indicate  the  principal  pro- 
pensities ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  men  who 
have  indulged  the  same  propensities  freely,  have  exhi- 
bited in  the  same  pai'ts  a  similarity  of  structure.  Thus 
the  organ  of  destructiveness,  which  is  so  largely  deve- 
loped in  murderers,  is  also  large  in  carnivorous,  and 
comparatively  small  in  graminivorous  animals ;  and 
the  organ  of  constructiveness,  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  ingenious  mechanics,  has  been  noticed  as  very  pro- 
minent in  animals  which  have  manifested  much  art  in 
the  construction  of  anything;  as  the  beaver,  in  building 
its  house  ;  and  certain  birds,  their  nests. 

Mr.  Cautery.  Every  medical  man  will  inform  you, 
that  comparative  anatomy,  which  was  much  relied  on 
formerly,  has  led  to  many  serious  mistakes  ;  no  great 
stress,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Prober.  Besides,  if  in  carnivorous  animals  the 
propensity  to  destroy  were  the  same  as  in  men,  they 
would  kill  other  animals  when  incited  by  neither  hun- 
ger nor  revenge;  but  this  is  not  observed  to  be  the 
case.  In  the  human  species  this  organ  is  roused  to 
activity,  we  are  told,  by  the  mere  love  of  killing.  It 
is  on  this  principle  that  phrenologists  explain  the  con- 
duct of  children  in  torturing  and  destroying  insects 
and  small  animals.  To  this  principle  they  refer  what 
are  called  the  sports  of  the  field.     And  were  it  not  for 
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the  restraining  power  of  the  moral  sentiments,  they 
affirm  that  our  feet  would  run  as  swiftly  to  shed  blood, 
as  they  do  to  witness  an  execution ;  since  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  organ  which  prompts  to  both.* 
But  we  never  heard  of  lions  or  tigers  going  a  hunting, 
as  men  do,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.  When 
these  animals  have  gratified  their  appetite,  they  retire 
to  their  dens,  and  prowl  forth  again  only  when  insti- 
gated by  love  or  hunger.  The  desire  of  food  is  what 
impels  them  to  take  life.  Hunger,  however,  is  not  in- 
dicated by  a  bump  in  the  skull,  but  by  a  hollow  in  the 
stomach ;  the  propensity  to  destroy  is  not  owing  to  a 
full  organ  in  the  head,  but  to  the  motion  and  craving 
of  an  empty  organ  in  the  belly.  The  sensation  in  the 
stomach  may  not,  perhaps,  wholly  determine  the  kind 
of  food  upon  which  they  subsist ;  but,  if  this  point  be 
settled  by  the  eye,  the  smell,  and  the  taste,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  organs  are  not  seated  in 
the  brain. 

Mr.  Cautery  rejoined  :  Graminivorous  animals  mani- 
fest as  strong  a  disposition  as  the  carnivorous  do, 
to  destroy  their  own  species.  Put  two  bulls,  which 
are  strangers  to  each  other,  into  a  field  with  cows,  and 
they  will  commonly  fight  till  one  is  killed.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  horses,  and  many  other  species  of 
animals.  From  these  facts  we  have  as  much  right 
to  infer,  that  the  organ  marked  destructiveness  in 
murderers  should  be  small,  because  it  is  found  diminu- 
tive in  one  class  of  animals,  which  destroy  their  own 
species  occasionally,  as  that  it  should  be  large,  be- 
cause it  is  thus  exhibited  in  another  class,  which 
indulge  the  same  propensity  to  the  same  extent.  But 
I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  interrupting  my  friend. 

Mr.  Prober.  No  offence,  sir.  When  hunger 
is  not  the  exciting  cause,  a  lion  does  not  manifest  a 
stronger  propensity  than  a  bull  does,  to  destroy  other 
species  of  animals  ;  for  we  as  seldom  hear  of  one  as  of 
the  other  killing  a  beast  and  leaving  it  whole.  What, 
therefore,  the  carnivorous  destroy  more  than  the  grami- 
*  Phrenol.  Trans. 
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nivorous  do,  is  owing  to  an  exciting  cause  in  the 
stomach,  and  not  in  the  head.  It  follows,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology,  that  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  in  both 
species ;  and  since  this  is  admitted  to  be  contrary  to 
fact,  the  science  is  built  on  fable. 

It  is  merely  owing  to  circumstances  that  all  men  do 
not  manifest  a  disposition  to  destroy.  Let  the  structure 
of  the  cranium  be  what  it  may,  if  we  were  in  a  savage 
state,  we  should  all  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  as 
other  savages  do ;  we  must  kill  to  satisfy  hunger,  or 
perish  through  want.  In  the  present  state  of  society 
in  this  country,  one  does  the  work  of  destructiveness 
for  many  ;  but  in  another  state,  every  one  would  soon 
learn  to  perform  this  necessary  operation  for  himself. 

Very  few  carnivorous  animals  would  give  themselves 
the  trouble,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
destroying  other  creatures,  if  they  could  have  a  plenti- 
ful supply  brought  daily  to  their  dens.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  traveller  into  the  east,  that  lions  and 
tigers  will  not  attack  men  when  not  impelled  by, hun- 
ger. As  man,  therefore,  is  carnivorous,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  organ  of  destructiveness  is  large  in 
all  animals  of  that  class,  it  ought  to  be  large  in  all  the 
human  species  ;  but  phrenologists  admit  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Mr.  Cautery.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  can  overturn 
the  argument  drawn  from  analogy,  the  whole  system 
will  totter.  Have  the  goodness  to  follow  up  your 
attack,  by  a  stroke  of  the  organ  of  constructiveness 
in  animals  ;  and  if  you  can  destroy  it  as  cleverly  as 
you  have  just  dispatched  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness, phrenologists  must  try  to  re-construct  their  sys- 
tem, without  employing  either  the  brains  or  skulls  of 
beasts,  which  I  believe  will  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Cerate.  You  are  always  ready  to  meet  every 
limping  argument  more  than  half  way  ;  and  what  has 
only  the  appearance  of  probability,  comes  to  your  pre- 
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judiced  mind  with  all  the  force  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  I  suspect  he  will  find  that  part  of  the 
skull  too  hard  to  3'ield  to  his  blows. 

Mr.  Prober.  There  is  a  greater  display  of  intellectual 
power  in  the  productions  of  animals,  than  in  those  of  the 
human  species.  What  weaver  could  manufacture  a 
web  equal  to  that  of  a  spider,  in  the  firmness  of  the 
thread,  and  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  structure  ? 
or  who,  however  ingenious,  could  make  a  nest  that 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  many  a 
bird  ■?  Are  animals,  then,  really  more  intelligent  than 
men  ? 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  No.  Man  constructs  l)y  reason, 
animals  by  instinct. 

Mr.  Anodyne.     And  what  is  instinct  ? 

Mr.  Prober.  Lord  Monboddo's  definition  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  objected  to.  He  says,  "Instinct  is  a 
determination  given  by  almighty  wisdom  to  the  mind 
of  the  brute,  to  act  in  such  or  such  a  way,  upon 
such  or  such  an  occgsion,  without  intelligence,  without 
knowledge  of  good  or  ill,  and  without  knowing  for 
what  end  or  purpose  he  acts."  Dr.  Gleig's  definition 
is  much  the  same.  "  Instinct/'  says  he,  "  is  a  certain 
power  or  disposition  of  mind,  by  which,  independ- 
ent of  all  instruction  or  experience,  without  delibe- 
ration, and  without  having  any  end  in  view,  animals 
are  unerringly  directed  to  do  spontaneously  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or 
the  continuation  of  the  kind."  Animals,  then,  do  not 
contrive  ;  they  merely  execute.  Neither  a  bird  nor  a 
bee  understand  anything  of  the  mathematical  princi- 
ples upon  which  they  construct  their  houses  ;  they  do 
not,  by  previous  study,  form  plans  of  their  structures, 
and  propose  the  ends  to  be  served  by  them  ;  they  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  intellect.  It  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  faculty  of  constructiveness  is  in  that 
superior  intellect ;  and  if  this  faculty  be  not  in  the 
mind  of  the  brute,  then,  on  the  principles  of  phrenology, 
as  well  as  those  of  common  sense,  the  organ  of  con- 
structiveness is  not  to  be  found  in  its  brain. 
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Mr.  Cerate  was  about  to  strike  in  a  remark,  but  was 
prevented  with,    "  Hear  him  out." 

Mr.  Prober.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  labouring  classes  of  our  species.  If 
you  contemplate  a  magnificent  palace,  you  will  ad- 
mire the  genius  of  the  man  who  conceived  the  design, 
and  superintended  the  erection  ;  but  you  will  not 
suppose  that  the  workmen  employed  at  it  possessed  the 
same  skill  as  the  architect,  merely  because  they  were 
the  instruments  by  which  the  materials  were  procured, 
prepared,  and  united  together.  They  might  be  block- 
heads, and  yet,  under  his  direction,  execute  a  work 
■which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  in  their 
heads,  but  in  his,  that  you  must  seek  for  the  organ  of 
constructiveness  ;  since  many  of  these  mighty  build- 
ers, if  left  to  themselves,  could  not  have  constructed  a 
pig-stye.  No  one  supposes  that  every  mason's  clerk  that 
carried  stone  and  mortar  to  St.  Paul's,  possessed  the 
faculty  of  constructiveness  in  an  equal  degree  with  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  Some  of  our  philosophers  you 
know,  suppose  that  brutes  can  reason,  and  that  the 
constructive  faculty  is  inherent  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  Prober.  It  is  not  necessary  to  my  argument  to 
maintain  that  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  reason, 
no  more  than  that  those  men  are  without  this  faculty,  who 
work  by  the  plans  of  a  master  genius.  If  they  possess 
a  small  portion  of  reason,  they  may  use  it  as  human 
labourers  do  theirs ;  not  in  planning  the  structure,  or 
determining  the  materials  to  be  used,  or  how  they  shall 
be  fitted  together;  but  doing  the  work  assigned  them 
in  the  way  most  easy  and  agreeable  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Cautery,  afraid  of  some  concession,  observed  : 
but  I  deny  that  animals  contrive  those  works  which 
manifest  superior  skill ;  for,  if  each  animal  worked 
under  the  direction  of  its  own  reason,  as  that  reason  is 
finite,  the  work  would  bear  the  stamp  of  imperfection, 
would  admit  of  progressive  improvement,  and  would 
sometimes  be  performed  at  seasons,  or  under  circum- 
stances, which  would  render  it  of  little  or  no  utility  ; 
11    u 
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all  of  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  productions  seem, 
to  be  perfectly  adar-ted  to  answer  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  greatest  philosopher  cannot 
suggest  an  improvement  in  them  ;  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  from  the  beginning  any  improvement  has  actually 
been  made.  The  oldest  men  living  will  tell  you  that 
birds  made  their  nests  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
when  they  were  boys,  as  at  present ;  and  the  first  essay 
ot'each  individual  is  as  complete  as  the  last.  Men 
often  construct  works  of  great  ingenuity,  but  of  little 
or  no  utility.  Animals  are  never  guilty  of  this  folly  ; 
thtir  works  of  art  are  all  useful,  and  are  performed  only 
at  the  proper  season.  This  perfection  in  their  pro- 
ductions demonstrates  that  they  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  infinite  wisdom. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  The  organ  may  be  the  sign  of  an 
innate  propen-ity,  though  not  of  a  contriving  faculty. 

Mr.  Prober.  If  so,  then  the  contriving  feculty 
must  have  another  organ.  But  this  will  hardly  com- 
port with  the  assertion  of  phrenologists,  that  the  organ 
of  conslructiveness  is  observed  to  be  large  in  ingenious 
mechanics  ;  for  if  the  faculty  of  it  does  not  include 
ability  and  disposition  to  contrive,  as  well  as  a  propen- 
sity to  work,  the  dimensions  of  the  organ  need  be 
no  larger,  in  an  ingenious  mechanic  than  in  a  clod- 
beater. 

But  the  propensity  is  not  innate  ;  if  it  were,  it  would 
manifest  itself  as  much  at  one  season  of  the  year  as 
another  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  propensity  is  measured 
by  the  size  of  the  bump  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  same  all 
the  year  round,  the  principles  of  phrenology  require 
that  birds  should  be  as  busily  employed  in  building 
during  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  as  in  the   spring. 

Having  shown  that  the  contrivance  of  the  structure, 
and  the  impulse  to  raise  it,  are  ot  God,  itnot  only  follows 
that  neither  the  faculty  nor  the  organ  of  constructive- 
ness  is  in  the  skull  of  the  animal,  which  overturns  the 
argument  drawn  trom  analogy, — but  further,  that  God 
can  as  easily,  by  supernatural  communication,  prompt 
men  as  brutes  to  a  course  of  action  which  they  would 
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never  pursue  if  left  to  themselves  ;  and  this  cuts  up  the 
whole  system  of  phrenology,  root  and  branch.  The 
divine  power  in  the  heart  of  the  christian  is  an  abiding 
principle,  which  acts  in  unison  with  moral  liberty,  and 
is  directed  to  moral  and  spiritual  ends  ;  and  this  suf- 
ficiently distinguishes  it  from  the  kuid  of  influence 
exerted  upon  animals.  But  supernatural  agency  is 
inconsistent  wiih  phrenology;  and  having  proved  its 
existence  in  the  case  of  brutes,  its  possibility  in  refer- 
ence to  man  cannot  be  denied.  I  need  not,  however, 
pursue  this  subject  farlher,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Cautery 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
revelation. 

Mr.  Lancet,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  and  who  had 
sat  hitherto  in  silence,  said,  I  wish  all  the  phrenolo- 
gists in  the  world  had  been  present,  to  see  how  easily 
their  Babel  is  brought  to  the  ground.  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  these  arguments.  I  confess  I  used 
to  feel  puzzled  when  phrenologists  referred  with  so  much 
confidence  to  the  skulls  of  beasts,  in  support  of  their 
doctrine;  but  as  I  do  not  like  to  be  compared  to  a 
beast,  1  would  never  yield  to  the  argument,  and  I  feel 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Prober  for  completely  overturn- 
ing it.     What  has  the  system  now  to  rest  on  ? 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  Facts,  sir,  which  it  will  require  all 
the  strength  of  your  prejudice  to  resist.  I  believe 
most  of  the  enemies  of  the  science  are  of  your  stamp  ; 
they  do  not  like  our  arguments,  and  therefore,  though 
they  cannot  reply  to  them,  they  will  not  yield  to 
them, 

Mr.  Lancet.  I  have  read  a  little  on  the  subject  of 
phrenology,  but  have  not  studied  it.  Many  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  seem  very  plausible,  and  I 
have  sometimes  been  more  than  half  incUned  to  believe 
in  it ;  but  I  must  ov\n  I  think  it  derives  more  support 
from  metaphysics  than  facts.  For  instance, — is  the 
brain  divided  into  upwards  of  thirty  pair  of  organs? 
No  anatomist  pretends  that  he  has  discovered  so  many 
separate  portions  of  it ;  and  though  a  phwjnologist  says 
there  may  be  so  many  different  parts  in  the  brain,  yet 
u  u  2 
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a  may  he  is  not  a  fact.  The  arguments,  however,  are 
ingenious,  and  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to  hear  them 
temperately  discussed. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  The  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  brain  is  a  single  organ,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  some  plain  facts. 

"  It  is  kuowQ  that  study  long  contiuued  upon  the  same  subject 
produces  fatigue,  and  it  is  then  fruitless  to  urge  the  mind  further 
on  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  change  the  subject,  and  tht  under- 
standing resumes  its  vigour.  But  if  all  the  moral  and  intellectual 
acts  depended  upon  one  organ  for  their  execution,  a  new  subject 
of  meditation  would  serve  as  an  augmentation  of  fatigue,  instead 
of  being  in  the  place  of  refreshment  and  repose."* 

Change  the  subject,  and  you  will  feel  refreshed. 

Mr.  Cautery.  Very  true.  But  you  may  change 
the  subject,  and  be  relieved  of  the  fatigue,  without 
exerting  another  faculty;  and,  therefore,  according  to 
phrenology,  without  employing  another  organ.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  been  employiug  the  organ  of  imita- 
tation  in  painting,  till  you  feel  weary ;  change  the 
subject,  and  you  will  feel  as  much  relieved  by  using  the 
same  organ  in  mimicking  a  miser,  as  you  would  in 
using  the  organ  of  tune  at  the  piano.  Or,  if  the  organ 
of  language  be  fatigued  by  studying  Greek,  you  will  be 
refreshed  by  turning  to  the  French.  If  the  hands  have 
been  stretched  upwards  at  a  piece  of  work  till  they 
ache,  they  will  feel  relieved  if  you  use  them  for  a 
while  m  a  horizontal  position.  Now  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  argument,  that  because  the  change  of 
employment  in  this  instance  produced  relief,  therefore 
there  must  have  been  a  change  of  organs — the  hands 
having  done  one  piece  of  work,  and  the  feet  the  other. 

Mr.  Cerate.  You  have  succeeded  better  in  your 
reply  than  I  anticipated;  but  your  opponent  has 
reserved  his  principal  argument,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  answer.  It 
is  drawn  from  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  inju- 
ries  of  the  brain  on  the  mental  manifestation.     The 

*  Phren.  Trans. 
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writers  on  phrenology  are  very  copious  upon  this 
subject,  and  seem  to  lay  uncommon  stress  upon  it. 

But  I  must  leave  it  to  your  opponent  to  make  out 
the  argument. 

Mr.  Cautery.  Ay,  he  will  be  at  home  there.  The 
chief  supports  of  his  system  are  derived  from  brutes 
and  maniacs  :  it  must  surely  rest  on  a  rational  foun- 
dation ! 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  It  is  easier  to  laugh  than  to  reason. 
A  philosopher  is  not  to  be  deterred  in  his  pursuit  of 
truth  by  a  few  sallies  of  wit.  Some  persons  can  joke 
better  than  they  can  argue.  But  to  the  point.  It  has 
been  remarked  in  cases  of  mental  derangement,  that 
though  some  faculties  are  impaired,  others  are  not,  and 
some  are  even  improved.  This  agrees  with  phrenology, 
which  assigns  a  separate  pair  of  organs  to  each  faculty. 
For  if  the  injury  be  limited  to  some  of  the  organs, 
only  their  faculties  will  l)e  affected.  And  as  the  injured 
organs  miglit  have  formerly  restrained  others,  the  lat- 
ter will  now  be  manifested  more  fully  than  when  the 
whole  of  the  brain  vva>  in  a  sound  slate.  But  if  the 
brain  were  a  single  organ,  it  could  not  be  injured  in 
any  part  without  all  the  faculties  being  affected, 

Mr.  Prober.  I  am  really  surprised  that  phrenolo- 
prists  should  build  so  much  on  so  slender  a  foundation. 
If  one  organ  be  fitted  for  the  manifestation  of  various 
faculties,  it  djes  not  follow  that  an  injury  done  to  the 
organ  must  equally  affect  all  the  faculties.  To  illus- 
trate this  subject, — here  is  my  pocket  knife.  It  is  a 
single  organ,  or  instrument.  It  will  serve  to  strike  a 
light  from  in  the  morning  when  I  rise;  to  spread  the 
butter  on  the  loaf,  and  cut  of  some  nice  slices  for 
breakfast ;  to  cut  a  shoot  out  of  the  hedge,  and  trim  it 
into  a  walking-stick,  as  I  take  my  morning  ramble  ; 
but  I  cannot  work  it  through  a  bone.  Suppose  the 
edge  of  the  knife  to  be  injured  by  being  broken  into 
a  number  of  nicks  or  teeth.  It  will  do  just  as  well 
as  before  for  striking  a  light,  and  nearly  as  well  for 
spreading  the  butter.  It  will  likewise  serve  to  saw 
off  the  shoot,  and  all  the  litde  twigs  that  branch  from 
H   H    3 
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it ;  but  it  will  not  make  so  handsome  a  walking-stick. 
And  it  will  now  sever  a  bone,  though  it  will  not  cut 
the  bread  and  batter.  Suppose  the  same  injury  done 
to  the  back  of  the  knife  instead  of  the  edge.  It  will 
answer  all  its  former  purposes  except  the  first,  and 
it  will  make  up  for  that  defect  by  its  usefulness  as  a 
saw. 

Thus  it  may  be  with  the  brain.  As  a  single  organ  it 
may  serve  to  manifest  all  the  faculties  of  mind;  and  it 
may  receive  an  injury  which  will  not  at  all  affect  some 
of  the  faculties,  while  a  few  may  be  impaired  and  others 
improved  by  it.  A  single  organ,  therefore,  is  sufficient 
to  solve  the  phenomena  alluded  to  quite  as  well  as  a 
plurality  ;  apd  it  has  this  decided  advantage  over  the 
theory  of  phrenologists,  that  it  accords  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  which  generally  employs  a  single 
instrument  for  a  variety  of  functions.  So  the  hand  is 
an  organ  with  which  I  can  feed  myself,  feel  substances, 
carry  weights,  defend  myself,  and  perform  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  different  operations.  The  loss  of 
the  thumb  or  a  finojer  will  disable  it  from  doinsr  some 
things,  while  others  may  be  performed  as  well  as  ever. 

Turning  directly  to  Mr.  Cerate,  it  was  said  by — 

Mr.  Lancet.  If  you  call  yourself  a  philosopher, 
and  be  in  search  of  truth,  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
by  this  time  that  you  have  gotinto  the  wrong  track.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  think  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  can  be  much  promoted  by  measuring  the  skulls 
of  beasts  and  madmen ;  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
our  own  senses,  by  puzzling  our  brains  so  much  araocg 
these  senseless  creatures. 

Mr.  Cautery.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the 
reasoning  by  which  phrenologists  attempt  to  establish 
the  plurality  of  organs,  is  more  specious  than  true ; 
and  yet  if  this  point  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  the 
doctrine  ought  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  science. 

Mr,  Prober.  In  this  they  have  been  too  precipitate. 
This  honourable  term  was  applied  to  the  first  crude  es- 
says.  Formerly  the  names  of  some  of  the  organs  were 
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very  different  from  what  they  are  at  present.  There 
was  the  organ  of  murder,  the  organ  of  theft,  etc.  ;  and 
there  was  as  much  impudence  manifested  in  avowing 
and  defending  these  singular  terms,  as  ever  an  old  hag 
discovered  in  detailing  the  dispositions  and  fortunes 
of  a  milk-maid,  by  the  kindred  science  of  palmistry. 
It  was  suspected  by  some,  that  the  friends  of  the  doc- 
trine intended  to  make  a  push  in  parliament  to  procure 
an  act,  by  virtue  of  which  the  professors  should  receive 
his  majesty's  commission  to  make  a  regular  circuit  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  at  appointed  times  and  places,  examine 
every  cranium  ;  that  every  rogue  might  be  at  once  de- 
tected and  hanged.  This  would  have  been  turning 
the  thing  to  a  practical  account ;  and  a  grateful  nation 
could  have  done  no  less  than  erect  a  monument  to  their 
deliverers  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  assailed  with 
such  a  volley  of  ridicule  and  reproach,  mixed  with  un- 
answerable argument,  that  they  found  it  expedient  to 
relax  the  organ  of  combativeness,  and  abandon  the 
obnoxious  terms  ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  many 
possessed  these  frightful  organs,  largely  developed, 
whom  even  a  phrenologist  could  not  suspect  of  having 
been  guilty  of  the  indicated  crimes,  or  of  any  strong 
propensity  in  that  direction. 

Thus  the  labours  of  several  years  were  demolished, 
and  this  new  vagary  was  in  danger  of  being  consigned 
to  that  oblivion  where  a  thousand  preceding  ones,  on 
what  is  oddly  called  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  have 
expired,  without  the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  But  it 
happened,  no  doubt,  that  the  organs  of  ideality  and 
constructiveness  were  powerfully  excited  in  the  parents 
and  nurses  of  this  abortion,  to  devise  the  means  of 
preserving  its  life  ;  they  therefore  set  to  work,  invented 
a  new  nomenclature,  and  constructed  a  new  fabric  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  in  which  it  might  live  and 
prosper  under  another  name.  The  principles  of  the 
system  were  generalized.  What  had  been  called  the 
organ  of  murder,  was  now  christened  the  organ  of  de- 
structiveness;  and  the  new  explanation  is,  that  "the 
faculty  produces  the  impulse,  attended  with  desire  to 
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destroy  in  general,'"  and  that  the  propensity  may  take 
different  directions,  in  diHerent  individuals.  A  nurse 
may  find  it  suflicient  employment  in  hunting  down  the 
little  creatures  which  fatten  on  the  heads  of  children, 
as  previously  hiiittd  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cautery;  and 
others  may  gratify  it,  when  it  happens  to  be  very  strong, 
by  choosing  a  killing  profession,  as  that  of  butcher, 
sportsman,  game-keeper,  fish-monger,  mole-catcher, 
rat-killer,  etc.  In  such  ways  the  disposition  to  kill 
may  be  both  innocently  and  laudably  indulged.  If  any 
one  feel  an  irresisti!)leiich  to  kill  his  fellow-creature, let 
him  become  a  soldier,  and  destroy  all  before  him,  and 
he  shall  have  the  thanks  of  his  country,  and  the  praise 
of  posterity.  This  faculty  is  allowed  a  very  wide 
range,  and  may  be  quite  ns  well  pleased  with  destroy- 
ing the  dead  as  the  living  ;  for,  "  when  very  powerful, 
but  combined  with  higher  sentiments,  er^ually  vigorous, 
it  renders  the  destruction  of  inanimate  objects  a  de- 
lightful occupation.'"*  For  instance,  what  "  a  delightful 
occupation"'  it  must  be  tn  a  man  of  "  vigorous"'  intellect 
and  large  destrucriveness,  to  be  employed  from  morn- 
ing to  night  every  day,  in  cracking  nuts  or  breaking 
stones  upon  the  high-road  !  You  can  now  be  at  no 
loss,  whenever  you  me-t  with  this  organ  pretty  large, 
to  find  something  in  the  person's  life  correspondent  to 
it;  for  it  would  be  sirgiiiar  indeed,  if  he  had  not  de- 
stroyed many  things,  either  aniuiate  or  inanimate. 

That  is  not  all,  coiitinned  Mr.  Prober  :  the  organ  of 
theft  was  changed  for  that  of  covetousness  ;  and  it  was 
now  granted  that  a  large  laimp  was  no  indication  of  a 
thief  and  robber,  as  th.^  desire  of  gain  might  consist 
with  honesty.  But  slill  it  was  found  that  some  had 
possessed  this  protuberance,  who  were  rather  prodigal 
of  wealth,  than  covetous  ;  the  name  was  therefore 
changed  again,  and  now  it  stands  for  acquisitiveness, 
that  is,  a  disposition  to  acquire,  to  lay  up  store — any 
thing.  Every  person  wishes  to  possess  something  ;  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter,  therefore,  iu  every  subject  in  whom 

Combe's  Elements  of  Phrenology,  p.  38. 
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this  Organ  appears  large,  to  find  the  counterpart  in  the 
conduct.  As  an  example:  If  an  old  lady  has  spent 
all  her  superfluous  property  upon  lap-dogs,  cats,  and 
monkeys,  of  which  her  house  is  full ;  you  will  see  in 
these  the  manifestation  of  the  faculty  of  acquisitiveness. 

Mr.  Lancet.  You  remind  one  of  certam  patchwork 
professors,  who,  in  attempting  to  stop  one  hole,  make 
two  ;  for  if  so  many  different  actions  may  be  referred  to 
the  same  organ,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  that  or- 
gan large  in  many  more  cases  ;  and  thus  the  expedient 
may  create  more  difficulties  than  it  can  remove. 

Mr.  Prober.  But  this  is  provided  for,  by  making 
the  same  course  of  life  suit  various  organs.  Thus,  a 
general,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  country  by  the  conquest  of  her  enemies,  may 
wear  any  sort  of  skull,  and  yet  his  deeds  of  valour  shall 
be  made  to  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  science. 
If  any  of  the  following  organs  be  somewhat  above  the 
average  dimensions,  it  will  sufficiently  explain  his  con- 
duct. 1.  Combativeness.  2.  Destructiveness.  3. 
Constructiveness.  For  what  is  more  admirable  than 
the  structure  of  a  large  array  ?  or  more  mechanical 
than  its  operations  ?  Upon  these  the  fate  of  battle 
principally  depends.  4.  Acquisitiveness.  Marlbo- 
rough, and  his  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind, 
was  noted  for  covetousness.  Many  generals  have 
made  immense  fortunes  by  the  trade  of  man-killing  j 
so  that  an  avaricious  man  cannot  easily  choose  a  morp 
lucrative  employment.  5.  Self-esteem  or  pride.  This 
produces  that  high  sense  of  honour  for  which  military 
gentlemen  are  proverbial,  and  which  not  only  accounts 
for  the  choice  of  the  profession,  but  also  for  the  glory 
acquired  in  it ;  for  a  proud  man  can  never  rest  till  his 
foe  be  humbled.  6.  Love  of  approbation.  This,  we 
are  told,  gives  ambition,  vanity,  and  the  desire  of 
popular  applause.  Where,  then,  can  it  manifest  itself 
more  agreeably  than  in  the  army  ?  7.  Cautiousness. 
This  feeling  cannot  have  a  finer  field  for  display  than 
in  the  army,  as  the  fate  of  nations  often  depends 
ypon  the  wary   conduct  of  a  commander.     Marius, 
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Wellington,  and  many  other  generals,  owe  much  of 
their  celebrity  to  caution.  8.  Benevolence.  Who 
has  carried  this  virtue  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection 
than  the  hero,  who,  by  his  prowess,  has  become  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ? 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time,  Mr.  Prober  still 
proceeded,  or  I  could  refer  to  eight  other  organs,  any 
one  of  which,  if  above  the  average  size,  would  account 
for  his  choice  of  the  military  profession,  and  his  be- 
haviour in  it.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  which  a 
phrenologist  has  to  do,  when  he  wants  to  find  the  in- 
dication of  a  person's  characteron  his  skull,  is,  to  exa- 
mine first  one  organ,  and  then  another,  till  he  meets  with 
one  that  will  answer  his  purpose.  It  would  be  singu- 
lar, if  out  of  eight,  or  even  sixteen,  any  of  which  would 
suit,  he  could  not  find  one  or  two  above  the  ordinary 
dimensions. 

Mr.  Cautery.  There  are  only  three  things  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  this  wonderful  scheme.  1.  To 
make  one  faculty  manifs^st  itself  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  in  different  persons.  By  this  device,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  find,  w^hich  is  often  the  case,  that  persons  of 
very  diflerent  character  have  several  of  the  same  organs 
very  similar  in  point  of  size,  this  will  present  no  diflS- 
cullies  to  a  phrenologist.  2.  To  be  able  to  refer  the 
same  trait  of  character  to  diflerent  persons  ;  for  then 
you  can  be  in  no  great  danger  of  not  finding  one  that 
will  answer  to  it.  3.  To  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
organs.  While  the  scheme  was  in  iis  infancy  there 
were  but  few  organs  said  to  be  discovered  ;  and  these 
were  referred  principally  to  particular  actions.  This 
allowed  the  professor  no  latitude,  and  he  often  blun- 
dered egregiously.  But,  by  generalizing  the  faculties, 
and  multiplying  the  organs,  you  may  manage,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  to  make  any  cranium  correspond,  in 
some  particulars  at  least,  with  any  character. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  I  think  I  begin  to  see  through  this 
sublime  science.  But  pray,  sir,  go  on  ;  you  have  now 
got  into  the  pith  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.    The  science  is  founded  upon  facts ; 
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and  if  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the  immortal  Bacon 
cannot  be  overturned,  phremilogy  is  in  no  danger.  To 
oppose  reasoning  and  ridicule  to  facts  is  like  pouring 
water  upon  a  rock.  The  only  way  to  attack  us  with 
success,  is  to  produce  the  craniiims  of  persons,  which, 
according  to  the  princij)les  of  the  science,  do  not  cor- 
respond with  their  character.  If  this  can  be  done,  we 
arc  all  fairly  vanquished  ;  if  it  cannot,  all  opposition  is 
vain. 

Mr.  Bolus.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the 
subject  brought  to  the  test;  but  who  of  the  company 
will  lend  us  his  head  for  the  purj)Ose. 

Mr.  Prober.  I  can  save  you  that  trouble.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  we  have  an 
account  of  James  Gordon,  a  murderer,  with  the  cere- 
bral development  as  indicated  by  his  cranium.  As  this 
is  a  case  furnished  by  ihems-^lves,  in  proof  of  their 
science,  they  cannot  complain  of  any  unfairness,  either 
in  the  biography  or  the  shape  of  the  skull.  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  demonstrate,  from  this  case,  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  science. 

Mr.  Phrenetic,  much  agitated  and  chagrined,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  hear  vou  for  one. 

Mr.  Prober.  Gordon  was  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Mayo,  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was 
extremely  ignorant.  Tb.e  period  of  his  leaving  Ireland 
is  unknown  ;  but  reports  prevailed  about  the  time  of 
his  execution,  that  he  left  it  on  account  of  some  deeds 
of  violence  which  he  had  committed.  According  to 
his  own  accoiuu,  he  had  been  lingering  in  a  very  unset- 
tled manner,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  five  or  six 
years  before  the  })erpetration  of  the  murder.  Elliott, 
the  poor  boy  of  whose  death  he  was  accused,  is  supposed 
to  be  born  at  Hexham,  in  England.  And  being  rather 
weak  in  his  intelK-cts,  and  of  a  delicate  frame  of  body, 
he  gained  a  livelihood  by  carrying  a  small  red  box, 
containing  a  few  trifling  articles  of  hardware  and  sta- 
tionery, through  the  pasiorial  parishes  that  lie  contigu- 
ous to  the  border.  Judging  from  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
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nesses,  as  well  as  from  the  specimens  that  were  exhibited 
to  the  court,  the  whole  amount  of  the  pedlar's  pro- 
perty could  scarcely  have  exceeded  the  value  of  a  few 
shillings.  They  had  met  together  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  and  had  travelled  in  each  others  company 
for  three  days  prior  to  the  murder,  which  was  perpe- 
trated on  a  common.  No  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
the  bloody  deed :  though  the  boy  and  his  box  were 
pretty  well  known,  yet  the  murderer  did  not  remove 
the  body  from  the  fatal  spot ;  and  actually  travelled 
about  the  neighbourhood  with  the  red  box  slung  across 
his  shoulder.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  soon 
taken,  and  sutfered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  his  crime. 
A  few  other  particulars  will  be  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  examination.  The  following  is  the  development 
of  the  organs  : — 

1  Amativeness      . .    moderate  ,  Upper  Individuality  . .  Jull 

2  Philoprogenitiveness    large  20  Foiin full 

3  ConceiiUativeness    ..  small  21  Size large 

4  Attachment        ..      ..    full  22  Colouring small 

6  Combalireness  . .      . .   full  ,  23  J.oeality      full 

6  Destructiveness     very  large  24    Order moderate 

7  Constructiveness     . .    small  25    Time small 

8  Acquisitiveness    . .     . .  full  26   Number imall 

9  Secretiveness    . .  rather  full  27    Tune small 

10  Self-esteem       ..      ..    full  28    Language,  in   so  far 

11  Love  of  Approbation  ..full  as     can  be  judged 

12  Cautiousness      ..      ..large  from  an  examinatiou 

13  Benevolence    .  .      moderate  of  the  cranium  only  . .  full 

14  Veneration large  29   Comparison     ..      ..     small 

Jo  Hope full  30    Casuality small 

J6  Ideality     small  31    Wit. small 

17  Conscientiousness  ..    small      32    Imitation    ..      ..    moderate 

18  Firmness      ..     rather  small  Wonder     ..       ..    moderate 

19  Lower  Individuality      large  , 

The  man  committed  murder,  and  the  organ  of  de- 
structiveuess  is  marked  very  large.  Here  the  action 
and  the  organ  correspond  very  well :  look  no  further, 
and  phrenology  is  established.  But  we  must  examine 
the  matter  a  little  more  closely.  It  is  an  important 
part  of  the  system  that  the  organs  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  one  another,  and  that  several  of  them 
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must  be  carefully  examined  before  we  form  a  judgment 
of  a  case.  Now,  here  are  several  large  controlling 
organs.  The  organ  of  attachment  is  full.  "  It  is  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  friendship."  Gordon  and  the 
pedlar  had  been  together  three  days  ;  this  organ  had, 
therefore,  time  to  operate  in  the  boy's  favour.  Love  of 
approbation  is  full,  and  benevolence  moderate.  These 
would  exert  all  their  power  to  divert  the  organ  of  de- 
structiveness  into  some  innocent  channel  ;  aud  one 
would  think  that  either  a  strong  desire  of  public  appro- 
bation, or  a  moderate  share  of  benevolence,  would  be 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  restrain  a  man  from  murder. 
The  important  organ  of  veneration,  too,  is  large.  It 
is  this  which  disposes  men  to  be  religious  ;  and  none 
but  a  phrenologist,  I  think,  will  contend  that  a  large 
share  of  religion  is  insufficient  to  preserve  a  man  from 
deliberate  murder.  But  it  must  be  particularly  noticed 
that  the  organ  of  philoj)rogenitiveness  is  large.  "  It  is 
the  seat  of  th.^  instinct  by  which  we  feel  attached  to  off- 
spring, and  are  desirous  to  protect  children  and  young 
creatures  in  general."  This  organ  would  exert  all  its 
power  to  divert  the  destructive  disposition  into  another 
channel ;  for  the  person  murdered  was  not  a  man,  but 
a  boy,  that,  of  course,  it  was  the  province  of  this 
organ  specially  to  protect.  Here,  then,  are  five  organs, 
one  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  four  above  it,  which  are 
all  opposed  to  murder ;  and  one  of  them,  which  is 
large,  directly  opposed  to  the  murder  of  a  young  per- 
son. But,  in  spite  of  this  formidable  military  array,  the 
destructive  disposition,  which  is  not  innately  directed 
to  particular  objects,  but  depends  for  the  course  it 
shall  take  upon  the  regulating  influence  of  other  or- 
gans, acts  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  and  destroys 
an  object  they  were  all  engaged  to  defend,  though  the 
destructive  propensity  was  no  stronger  in  that  direction 
than  any  other.  If  a  large  spring  of  water  break  forth 
in  a  perfectly  level  field,  it  will  spread  equally  over  all 
the  surface ;  but  if  a  bank  were  opposed  to  its  pro- 
gress in  one  direction,  it  would  not  leave  the  level  part 
and  run  up  the  side  of  the  bank.  The  system  cannot 
I  I 
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do  without  the  mutual  action  of  the  organs  on  one 
another  ;  and  yet  this  case  aflbrds  decisive  evidence 
that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Anodvnc,  who  appeared  now  to  be  shook  in  the 
little  faith  he  oncp  possessed,  said  :  I  see  the  import- 
ance of  the  restraining  power  of  one  organ  upon  another. 
But  we  must  have  recourse  to  this  expedient  only  in  a 
time  of  need.  It  is  to  the  phrenologist  what  an  army 
of  reserve  is  to  a  general.  If  the  point  can  be  carried 
without  it,  why,  let  it  alone  ;  if  not,  avail  yourself  of  its 
aid.  In  the  case  of  Gordon,  the  act  corresponds  with 
the  organ,  and  a  phrenologist  need  look  no  further. 
But  if,  instead  of  being  a  murderer,  he  had  turned  out 
a  pious  and  good  man,  then  the  expedient  would  have 
saved  the  system ;  lor  in  that  case  the  five  organs  op- 
posed to  the  murder  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  form  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  divert  a  very  large 
destructiveness  into  a  course  of  action  quite  harm- 
less, if  not  useful.  But  proceed  with  your  demon- 
stration. 

Mr.  Prober.  The  organ  of  language  is  marked  full. 
The  faculty  of  this  organ  is,  we  are  told,  to  facilitate 
the  kno\A  ledge  and  use  of  artificial  signs  or  words.  The 
bump  is  said  to  be  found  large  in  philologists,  orators, 
and  botanists.  But  instead  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
he  was  a  complete  ignoramus,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Mr.  Cerate.  I  think  I  can  answer  that.  I  sup- 
pose a  phrenologist  would  assign  two  reasons  why 
he  was  no  scholar,  though  the  organ  of  language 
happened  to  be  full.  1.  Circumstances  were  un- 
favourable to  its  development ;  it  is  probable  he 
received  no  education.  2.  The  assistance  of  other 
organs  might  be  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
this. 

Mr.  Cautery.  Admirable  !  Propose  yourself  as  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  and  turn  lecturer  ;  gaping  audiences 
will  be  astonished  to  hear  your  profound  disquisitions 
on  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  to  witness  your 
complete  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  vulgar  pre- 
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judice  !      But  I  see  Mr.  Prober  is  prepared  to  examine 
your  reasons. 

Mr.  Prober.  If  Gordon  was  in  circumstances  un- 
favourable to  the  acquisition  of  learning,  while  a  boy 
in  his  native  country,  that  was  not  the  case  when  he 
came  to  Scotland.  In  this  land  of  schools,  every  one 
can  read  and  write  ;  many  peasants  are  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages  ;  and  an  ignoramus  is  despised. 
These  circumstances  would  powerfully  prompt  the 
faculty  ;  every  house  he  entered  could  supply  him  with 
a  teacher  willing  to  assist  him,  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  any  man,  with  a  strong  desire  to  learn,  could  live 
so  long  among  such  a  people,  without  acquiring  the  first 
rudiments  of  useful  knowledge.  Many,  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected,  and  who  have  not  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  advantages  which  were  placed  within  the 
reach  of  Gordon,  during  his  residence  among  the 
Scotch,  have  become  respectable  for  their  literary 
acquirements. 

As  to  the  assistance  of  other  organs  (looking  towards 
Mr.  Phrenetic)  you  have  certainly  no  right,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  admit  it.  A  poor,  little,  weakly  creature,  may 
excite  pity  and  obtain  relief;  but  a  fine,  tall,  full  look- 
ing figure,  who  will  do  nothing,  though,  if  there  be  any 
-truth  in  appearance,  he  might  achieve  much  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts,  is  not  so  much  deserving  of  help 
in  his  vocation,  as  of  a  whip  for  the  chastisement  of  his 
indolence. 

Mr.  Lancet,  I  suspect  that  this  full  organ  of  lan- 
guage is  a  gentleman,  who  will  plead  his  rank  as  an 
excuse  for  his  laziness. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  The  plea  cannot  be  admitted  ;  for 
no  man  of  fortune  would  take  up  his  abode  in  Gordon's 
upper  story. 

Mr.  Prober.  But  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  development,  you  will  perceive  that  some 
full  sized  organs  did  offer  their  assistance.  Self-esteem, 
and  love  of  approbation  are  both  full ;  and  as  these 
are  signs  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  they  must 
have  prompted  him  powerfully,  during  his  residence 
(  I  2 
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in  the  north,  amidst  a  high-minded  and  intellectual 
population,  who  looked  on  a  dunce  with  contempt,— 
to  exert  the  oraran  of  lansruao;e  to  the  uttermost.  The 
organ  of  hope,  too,  is  full.  This  would  raise  him  above 
discouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  and, 
by  holding  out  flattering  prospects  of  success,  would 
keep  him  steady  to  his  purpose.  With  such  important 
helps,  how  could  he  miss  the  attainment  of  literary 
eminence? 

Mr.  Cerate.  You  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this 
organ.  In  the  development,  its  size  is  expressed  with 
some  hesitation,  "  In  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  an 
examination  of  the  cranium  only."  This  seems  to  be 
a  candid  acknowledgment,  that  there  might  be  a 
mistake  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Prober.  All  the  evidence,  though  not  complete, 
is  in  favour  of  the  fulness  of  the  organ,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  support  of  my  argument.  But  I  can  prove  from 
other  organs,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  learned  man.  Indi- 
viduality is  large. 

"  This  faculty  gives  the  desire  to  know  facts  and  things.  It 
produces  a  talent  for  ohservalion,  and  a  capacity  for  details. 
Many  persons  are  to  he  met  with  who  are  learned  hut  not  pro- 
found, who  know  something  of  almost  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
who  are  never  at  a  loss  to  speak  on  any  subject.  Such  persons 
generally  have  this  organ  large."* 

Now  look  at  this  description,  and  see  how  it  suits 
Gordon.  1.  Had  he  "  a  talent  for  observation,  and  a 
capacity  for  details  ?"  The  writer  of  the  account  sup- 
poses he  was  almost  an  idiot !  2.  Was  he  "  learned  ?"' 
We  are  told  that  he  could  neither  read,  nor  write. 
3.  Did  he  "  know  something  of  almost  all  the  arts 
and  sciences?"'  He  scarcely  knew  his  right  hand 
from  his  left.  4.  Was  he  "  never  at  a  loss  to  speak  on 
any  subject  ?'"  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  entertained 
us  wonderfully  by  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind.  This  orator  would  not  have  held  in  his  hand  a 
written   outline  of  his  subject,  nor  would    he  have 

*   Trans.  Phreu.  Soc. 
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"wearied  us  by  reading  long  extracts  from  the  works  of 
others. 

"  AVhen  large  individuality,"  the  same  authority  in- 
forms us,  "  is  conjoined  with  ambition,  and  moderate 
confidence  in  one's  own  opinion,  it  conduces  to  that 
readiness  of  display  which  often  passes  for  superior 
ability."  In  Gordon  there  was  this  conjunction  ;  for 
self-esteem,  and  love  of  approbation,  are  both  marked 
full,  and  these  give  "ambition,"  and  more  than  " mode- 
rate confidence  in  one's  own  opinion  ;"  but,  whoever 
heard  of  his  "  readiness  to  display?"  and,  with  whom 
could  such  a  blockhead  pass  for  a  person  of  "  superior 
ability  ?" 

Besides  these  organs,  which  ought  to  have  made  him 
a  general  scholar,  there  are  others  wnich  produce  emi- 
nence in  particular  arts  and  sciences.  Form  is  full. 
"  The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  judge  of  form.  It 
aids  the  portrait  painter,  and  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  imitative  arts."  Size  is  large.  "  It  gives  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  judging  of  perspective." 
Locality  is  full.  "  It  is  large  in  the  expert  landscape 
painter."  From  the  combination  of  these  faculties, 
one  might  have  expected  a  painter  of  distinguished 
ability.  And  he  was  within  a  trifle  of  being  a  first- 
rate  geometrician  ;  for  "  locality,  individuality,  size, 
and  comparison,  appear  from  observation  to  be  essen- 
tial constituents  in  a  genius  for  geometry."  He  was 
deficient  in  only  one  of  these  organs,  namely,  compa- 
rison, which  is  marked  small ;  but  the  other  three 
rise  considerably  above  mediocrity;  he  ought,  there- 
fore, at  the  least,  to  have  been  three-fourths  of  an 
Euclid. 

Mr,  Lancet.  I  wonder  at  the  indiscretion  of  the 
society  in  publishing  a  development  which  would  suit 
the  author  of  an  encyclopaedia,  and  which  really  be- 
longed to  a  stupid  creature  that  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Mr.  Bolus.     You  need  not   feel  at  all  surprised. 
You  may  readily  find  as  great  contradictions  between 
the   skull  and  the  character  in  every  example  th^" 
I  I  3 
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have  given.  The  business  of  a  phrenologist  is  to  find 
as  many  correspondences  as  he  can  between  the  organs 
and  the  hfe,  to  make  a  parade  of  these,  and  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  differences.  Superficial  readers  are 
satisfied  with  these  partial  representations  ;  they  are 
struck  with  the  coincidences,  and  thus  become  con- 
verts to  the  doctrine. 

Mr.  Prober.  The  cranium  of  Gordon  presents  many 
other  contradictions.  The  organ  of  combativeness  is 
full,  and  that  of  cautiousness  large.  The  former  is  the 
seat  of  courage,  and  the  latter  of  fear.  The  same  in- 
dividual cannot  have  above  an  average  degree  of  both. 
Acquisitiveness  is  assigned  in  the  report  as  the  motive 
which  prompted  to  the  murder,  because  it  is  marked 
full ;  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  pedlar's  box  of 
wares  was  not  worth  more  than  a  few  shillings  !  and 
yet  he  might  have  acquired  double  the  sum  by  means 
much  less  perilous  to  himself,  and  to  which  his  large 
cautiousness  must  have  infallibly  directed  him.  For  if 
acquisitiveness  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  lawful 
means  of  gaining  wealth  ;  yet  it  is  the  province  of  cau- 
tiousness to  lead  to  the  object  by  that  path  which  is 
least  beset  with  danger.  A  large  cautiousness,  there- 
fore, could  never  allow  a  man  to  risk  his  life  by  com- 
mitting murder  for  the  sake  of  securing  four  or  five 
shillings.  Veneration  is  large,  and  concientiousness 
small.  A  person  who  has  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  Being,  is  disposed  by  the  former  faculty 
to  worship  him,  and  by  the  latter,  to  live  so  as  to 
please  him.  Now,  to  say  that  a  man  has  a  powerful 
sentiment  of  veneration,  and  a  weak  conscientiousness, 
is  a  contradiction  ;  for  you  must  have  as  great  a  desire 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God,  as  to  adore  him.  Both 
these  sentiments  may  be  misdirected  ;  but  they  cannot 
exist  in  the  same  person  in  an  unequal  degree.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  while  the  organs  are  so  dissimilar  in  the 
poor  wretch,  he  manifested  by  his  conduct  an  equal 
indifference  to  both  piety  and  virtue. 

Mr.  Lancet,  directing  his  conversation  to  Mr.  Phre- 
netic,! really  think,  sir,  you  had  better  defer  delivering 
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your  next  lecture,  till  you  have  duly  weighed  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  advanced.  He  said  nothing, 
but  looked  indignant. 

Mr.  Prober.  There  is  one  part  of  Gordon's  conduct, 
which  I  defy  all  the  phrenologists  in  the  world  to  re- 
concile wilh  the  indications  on  his  cranium.  I  refer  to 
that  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed  himself  after  the 
murder.  The  fact  is  admitted  by  the  reporter,  who 
says  : — 

"  He  proceeded  in  a  manner  which  was  sure  to  lead  to  discovery. 
Instead  of  taking  measures  to  conceal  the  body,  he  seems  to 
have  left  it  on  tlie  very  spot  on  which  he  deprived  it  of  life.  And 
far  from  endeavouring  to  escape,  by  withdrawing  himself  from  tho 
country,  he  continued  for  some  time  wandering  through  the  very 
country  which  Elliot  used  to  frequent,  and  offei-ing  for  sale  those 
very  articles  by  which  the  unfortunate  boy  had  obtained  his  sup- 
port."* 

And  he  carried  the  articles  in  the  pedlar's  red  box, 
which  he  publicly  exhibited  for  two  days  after  the 
murder.  Not  a  single  symptom  of  fear  was  manifested 
after  the  bloody  transaction,  nor  a  single  attempt 
made  to  conceal  either  the  body  of  the  boy  or  himself, 
or  to  avoid  suspicion  of  his  guilt ;  for  he  left  the  body 
exposed  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated ;  he  continued 
in  the  neighbourhood  till  taken,  and  he  seemed  to 
court  detection  by  exposing  the  box  to  public  view, 
and  the  contents  of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bolus.  Much  more  may  be  advanced;  proceed, 
sir. 

Mr.  Prober.  Compare  this  conduct  with  the  indi- 
cations on  the  cranium.  You  will  be  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  organ  of  secretiveness  and  cautiousness 
are  not  to  be  found,  or  else  that  they  are  so  diminutive 
as  to  be  unable  to  manifest  their  faculties.  Instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  however,  the  former  is  marked 
rather  full,  and  the  latter  large.  As  the  least  of  these 
are  above  the  ordinary  dimensions,  either  of  them  was 

»  rhren.  Trans.,  pp.  339,  336. 
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more  than  sufficient  to  dispose  the  murderer  to  secrecy; 
for  secretiveness  is  an  innate  propensity  to  conceal;  and 
cautiousness,  which  produces  tear,  is  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with  that  contempt  of  danger  which  he  mani- 
fested. But  the  two  combined  must  have  prompted 
him  so  powerfully  to  use  every  possible  precaution  to 
conceal  the  crime,  and  evade  detection,  that,  on  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  his  behaviour  is  utterly  unac- 
countable. 

Mr.  Cautery.  The  usual  subterfuge  of  circum- 
stances being  unfavourable  to  thedevelopment  of  these 
organs  will  not  avail ;  for  they  were  calculated  to  rouse 
them  to  the  greatest  exertion,  since  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  he  had  risked  his  own  life  in  taking  that 
of  a  fellow-creature  ;  a  stronger  motive,  therefore,  to 
secresy  and  caution,  could  not  be  conceived. 

Mr.  Cerate.  You  seem,  sir,  to  have  overlooked  the 
explanation  which  is  given  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
part  of  Gordon's  conduct :  an  explanation  which  I  hope 
you  will  deem  quite  satisfactory:  it  is  as  follows:— 

"  Possessing  a  full  enJovrmeut  of  hope,  deficient  reflection,  and 
no  great  secretiveness  ;  it  would  never  occur  to  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  any  precautions  to  prevent  detection  of  the 
crimes  he  had  committed,  and  of  which,  at  the  time  they  were 
committed,  there  was  no  living  witness.  Unable  himself  to  trace 
or  to  foresee  the  consequences,  his  hope  might  suggest  to  him  that 
no  person  would  ever  kuow,  what  no  mortal  eye  had  seen  perpe- 
trated ;  and  not  possessing  that  strong  desire  forconcealment,  and 
that  instinctive  power  of  veiling  his  acts  and  intents  which  is 
given  by  secretiveness,  he  i)roceeded  iu  a  manner  which  was  sure 
to  lead  to  a  discovery."* 

Mr.  Prober.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  say  that  I  cannot 
view  this  account  of  the  matter  iu  the  same  light  you 
seem  to  do.  It  is  said  that  he  "possessed  no  great 
secretiveness."  In  the  development  this  organ  is 
marked  as  rather  full.  This  denotes  somewhat  more 
than  an  average  share,  and  very  naturally  leads  us  to 
expect  a  rather  full  manifestation  of  the  faculty,  espe- 
cially, as  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  rouse  its  ener- 
gies to  the  uttermost ;  and  yet  this  organ  did  not  act 

Phreu.  Trans.,  p.  336. 
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at  all :  "  he  not  possessing,"  it  is  added,  "  that  strong 
desire  of  concealment,  and  that  instinctive  power  of 
veiling  his  acts  and  intents,  which  is  given  by  secre- 
tiveness."  He  had  the  organ,  we  have  seen,  rather  full ; 
and  it' he  had  not  a  "  desire  of  concealment,  and  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  veiling  his  acts  and  intents"  corre- 
spondent to  it,  then  the  system  is  overturned.  The 
writer  seemed  to  be  aware  that  if  the  faculty  really 
existed,  it  must  have  been  manifested  on  this  occasion  : 
and,  since  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment,  the 
existence  of  the  faculty  was  denied.  But  then,  how 
does  he  get  rid  of  the  organ  ?  Wliy,  he  first  states 
that  the  man  possessed  "  no  great  secretiveness,"  and 
afterwards  loses  sight  of  it  altogether  ! 

Another  reason  why  he  used  no  precaution  is,  he 
"  possessed  a  full  endowment  of  hope."  This  is  sin- 
gular. It  strikes  me  that  there  would  have  been  more 
room  to  hope  to  avoid  detection  by  acting  warily, 
rather  than  rashly.  This  full  endowment  of  hope, 
therefore,  instead  of  checking,  would  stimulate  the 
organ  of  secretiveness. 

"  Deficient  reflection"  is  a  third  reason  assigned  for 
Gordon's  rashness.  The  reflecting  faculties  in  his 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  oppose  secretiveness ; 
if  they  acted  at  all,  they  would  be  helps,  and  not  hin- 
derances.  Had  these  faculties  been  large,  they  would 
have  added  much  to  secretiveness;  but  as  they  were 
small,  they  would  add  but  little;  and  yet  the  slight- 
est degree  of  reflection  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mur- 
derer, that  if  he  hope  to  escape  punishment,  he  must 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  crime.  If  these  faculties 
were  quiescent,  or  altogether  wanting  in  Gordon,  they 
would  neither  stimulate  nor  restrain  secretiveness,  in 
which  case,  this  faculty  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
exert  its  native  energy,  and  the  result  must  have  been 
a  rather  full  manifestation. 

Mr.  Bolus  was  just  going  to  proceed  with  a  re- 
joinder. 

Mr.  Prober.  Stop  a  moment.  If  secretiveness  could 
not  act  where  reflection  is  deficient,  it  could  not  act  in 
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brutes  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  though  their  reflecting 
faculties  are  deficient,  they  can  manifest  this  faculty  as 
perfectly  as  we  can  do.  Phrenologists  speak  much  on 
the  "  spontaneous  activity"  of  the  faculties  ;  and  give 
the  following  account  of  the  propensity  in  question,  as 
referred  to  in  another  conversation:  "  Secretiveness 
produces  the  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal.  Man  and 
animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  theassaults  of  enemies, 
which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  cases  where 
strength  is  wanted  to  repel  them  by  force.  Nature, 
therefore,  by  means  of  this  propensity,  enables  them 
to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  the  other  faculties  possessed  by  the  indi- 
vidual, to  their  other  means  of  defence."* 

Thus,  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  indications  with 
the  conduct  has  completely  failed.  Some  reason  must 
be  assigned  why  a  rather  full  secretiveness  is  inactive, 
in  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  its  manifestation. 
No  organs,  except  those  of  hope  and  reflection,  are 
even  supposed  to  have  exerted  any  restraining  influ- 
ence;  and  these,  we  have  shown,  instead  of  paralyzing 
the  spontaneous  efibrts  of  secretiveness,  would  act  as 
stimulants. 

Mr.  Sirup  made  an  honest  confession,  and  said  :  this, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  giving  the  system  some  home 
thrusts,  and  the  little  faith  I  had  in  it  begins  to  stag- 
ger. 

Mr.  Prober.  But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  Have  mercy,  sir,  or  you  will  not 
leave  the  poor  phrenologist  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Prober.  And  yet,  with  your  leave,  my  heaviest 
blow  is  yet  to  come.  The  writer,  in  the  paragraph 
cited  by  Mr.  Cerate,  assigns  reasons  why  Gordon  did 
not  "  use  any  precautions  to  prevent  detection  of  the 
crimes  he  had  committed."  Now,  if  any,  either  no- 
vice in  the  science,  or  professor  of  it,  were  examining 
the  cranium  of  a  person  to  see  whether  the  indications 

*  Combe's  Elements,  p.  46. 
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corresponded  with  a  total  neglect  of  all  precaution  in 
his  conduct,  when  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  peril,  to 
which  organ  would  he  first  direct  his  attention  ? 

Mr.  Cerate.  To  that  of  cautiousness,  undoubtedly; 
because  a  deficiency  there  would  fully  explain  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Prober.  Then  you  would  expect  to  find  that 
organ  small  ? 

Mr.  Cerate.    Certainly. 

Mr.  Prober.  But  in  the  case  under  consideration 
it  is  large.  Here  we  see  the  disingemiousness  and 
dexterity  of  the  writer.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
he  did  not  examine  this  organ;  and  no  phrenologist 
can  suppose  that  the  largeness  of  it  does  not  present 
a  serious  difficulty.  Why  then  does  he  not  attempt  to 
remove  it  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion :  he  could  not.  Hence  he  does  not  venture  to  say 
one  word  about  it ;  and  to  divert  the  reader's  at- 
tention from  it,  he  turns  to  the  organ  of  secretive - 
ness,  which  is  not  so  large,  opposes  to  this  the  organs 
of  hope  and  reflection,  and  then  thinks,  or  rather 
wishes  his  reader  to  think,  that  he  has  sufHciently  re- 
conciled the  incautious  and  fearless  behaviour  of  Gor- 
don with  the  appearances  on  the  skull. 

The  "  full  endowment  of  hope"  could  not  restrain 
the  operation  of  cautiousness,  any  more  than  of  secre- 
tiveness  ;  for,  in  his  circumstances,  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  escape  but  in  the  exercise  of  caution.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  a  single  organ  opposed  to  the  use  of 
precautions,  but  in  favour  of  them  there  are,  1.  A  rather 
full  secretiveness,  2.  A  large  cautiousness  ;  and  3. 
A  full  love  of  approbation  :  for  this  full  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing the  good  opinion  of  others  must  have  been  a  pow- 
erful inducement  to  him  to  keep  the  crime  a  secret. 
Their  combined  influence  could  not  fail  to  be  irresist- 
ible ;  and  yet  nothing  was  done.  A  more  complete 
refutation  of  bumpology  need  not  be  desired. 

Mr.  Sirup.  What  you  say  has  much  weight  in  it. 
But  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  writer  thought  Gordon 
to  be  scarcely  compos  mentis ;  for  he  supposes  that  he 
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would  be  under  no  apprehension  of  a  discovery, 
merely  because  no  human  eye  was  privy  to  the  atro- 
cious act.  If  idiocy  made  him  insensible  to  danger, 
this  may  account  for  his  large  cautiousness  being 
quiescent;  since  his  fears  could  only  be  excited  by  a 
sense  of  his  perilous  condition. 

Mr.  Prober.  I  beg  to  reply.  1.  "Many  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  the  hare,  rook,  etc.,  possess  the  organ 
largely  developed."*  If  he  were  not  therefore  more 
stupid  than  a  brute,  this  faculty  would  have  been  ex- 
cited in  him,  as  well  as  it  is  in  them;  and  if  neither 
the  innate  activity  of  the  faculty,  nor  any  outward  cir- 
cumstances, could  give  the  sense  of  danger  and  inspire 
caution,  then  this  organ,  on  })hrenological  principles, 
ought  to  have  had  no  place  in  his  head.  2.  The  man, 
it  is  granted,  was  ignorant  and  stupid  ;  but  had  he  been 
an  idiot,  no  judge  and  jury  would  have  concurred  in 
finding  him  guilty  of  murder. 

This  case  is  decisive  against  the  system.  The 
strength  of  the  faculty  is  measured  by  the  size  of  its  or- 
gan, and  the  manifestation  will  be  in  proportion  to  both, 
when  neither  circumstances  nor  other  organs  oppose. 
These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  science  rests. 
Demonstrate  in  one  instance  the  want  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  you  have  demonstrated  that  phrenology 
is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  contradictions.  Here  we 
have  the  organ  of  cautiousness,  or  fear,  large;  no  cir- 
cumstances can  be  imagined  more  likely  to  produce  a 
full  development  of  it,  than  those  in  which  Gordon 
stood  alter  the  murder ;  no  organs  are  opposed  to  it ; 
and  two,  above  mediocrity,  lend  their  aid  ;  and  yet  he 
betrayed  no  fear  whatever;  employed  no  means  to 
escape  arrest,  and  "  proceeded  in  a  manner  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  a  discovery."  The  demonstration 
therefore  is  complete,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  fa- 
culties, in  circumstances  the  most  favourable,  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  phrenological  organs. 

Mr.  Cautery.    Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  contrary 

*  Combe's  Elem.,  p.  58. 
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to  nature,  than  this  rule  of  proportion  for  which  phre- 
nologists contend.  Would  a  man  be  thought  in  his 
sober  senses,  who  should  affirna  that  the  disposition 
and  power  to  perform  manual  labour  is  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ?  or  that  the  best  pedestrian  is 
he  who  has  the  largest  pair  of  legs  ?  Some  men  will  do 
twice  the  work  with  a  small  organ,  or  instrument,  as 
others  will  do  with  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Syringe,  who  had  been  some  time  fumbling  for 
his  brains,  having  partially  delivered  them  to  the  care 
of  the  lecturer  the  night  before,  just  at  this  moment 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  exclaimed,  Ay,  I  see  through 
it.  The  natural  organs  of  motion  to  the  body  are  the 
legs.  My  lad  Tom,  with  a  pair  of  slender  shanks,  like 
drum-sticks,  can  run  six  miles  in  an  hour,  while  our 
neighbour,  Sir  Henry,  with  his  gouty  organs,  three 
limes  as  large,  cannot  set  one  leg  before  the  other.  If 
the  manifestations  were  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  organs,  the  bloated  epicure  of  twenty-four  stone 
would  possess  twice  tlie  agility  and  strength,  in  every 
limb,  of  an  ordinary  man  of  half  his  bulk  and  weight. 
And  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  rules  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  organs  of  the  brain,  and  not  to  all  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  except  that  the  system  of  phrenology 
requires  it. 

The  wit  of  Mr.  Syringe  encouraged  another  gentle- 
man to  hazard  a  remark  or  two,  namely  : — 

Mr.  Cephalic.  The  organs  of  the  brain,  I  perceive, 
said  he,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  general  rule  in  their 
operations.  An  odd  one  will  sometimes  do  its  proper 
work  very  well ;  another  is  lame  and  cannot,  however 
large,  move  a  single  step  ;  a  third  turns  sulky,  and  will 
not  stir  an  inch,  though  three  or  four  giants  are  en- 
deavouring to  drag  it  along  ;  and  a  fourth  sets  off  like 
a  mad  horse,  which  runs  away  with  its  rider,  and  in 
spite  of  several  lusty  fellows,  who  attempt  to  check  him 
in  his  course,  or  to  drive  him  off  in  another,  he  breaks 
through  all  restraint,  nor  neither  stops  nor  turns  till 
bis  strength  be  spent.  And  as  to  circumstances,  an 
organ  will  be  lazy  when  they  are  most  propitious  ;  and 
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at  other  times  w  ill  overcome  them,  when  they  are  most 
adverse.  These  freaks  of  the  organs  are  very  amusing, 
though  to  my  mind  they  are  quite  unaccountahle.  But 
you  said  awhile  ago,  that  any  cranium  will  suit  any 
character.  I  should  like  to  see  how  Gordon's  head 
will  sit  upon  another  man's  shoulders. 

Mr.  Prober.  When  I  said,  any  skull  will  suit  any 
character,  I  meant  in  several  particulars,  and  one  cha- 
racter quite  as  well  as  another;  though  in  every  instance 
there  will  be  many  traits  which  have  no  indications  on 
the  cranium;  as  I  hope  1  have  abundantly  shown  in 
the  case  of  Gordon.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  show 
that  Gordon's  skull  will  fit  any  other  person  quite  as 
well  as  it  does  himself.  Name  your  man  and  I  will 
set  to  work  :  it  will  at  least  amuse  you. 

Mr.   Syringe.     Upon  whom  shall  we  fix"? 

Mr.  Bolus.     Buonaparte. 

Mr.  Prober.  Very  well.  Now  look  at  Gordon's 
development,  and  I  will  apply  it  to  the  emperor.  Com- 
bativeness  is  full ;  and  we  all  know  how  much  Napo- 
leon was  in  his  element  in  the  field  of  battle.  De- 
structiveness  is  very  large  ;  and  it  is  many  centuries 
since  the  world  produced  one  in  whom  this  faculty 
was  so  extensively  manifested.  Amativeness  is  mode- 
rate. His  indulgence  in  this  propensity  exactly  agrees 
with  this  indication.  Aco'nsitivcne&s  is  full.  This 
disposed  him  to  acquire  thai  immense  wealth  by  which 
he  enriched  himself  and  family.  To  this  organ  also 
is  to  be  attributed  his  accumulation  of  works  of  art, 
those  treasures  of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  which  he 
procured  from  every  country  whither  he  carried  his 
conquests.  Secretiveness  is  rather  full  ;  and  this, 
combined  with  large  cautiousness,  accounts  for  that 
profound  dissimulation  with  which  he  masked  his 
designs.  How  frequently  did  he  draw  the  net  so 
cautiously,  that  his  victim  was  not  apprized  of  his 
intentions,  till  it  was  too  late  to  escape  !  We  see 
the  tuU  development  of  these  organs,  especially  of 
the  latter,  in  the  case  with  which  he  provided  for 
his    own   personal  safety ;  so  that  though  he  fought 
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SO  many  battles,  I  never  heard  that  he  received  a 
wor.nd  ;  and  tlic  few  times  he  was  defeated,  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  his  flight,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  his  army, 
as  in  his  retreat  from  Russia  and  Leipzic,  demonstrate 
the  magnitude  of  his  fears.  Hope  is  full.  This  organ 
drew  him  on  from  conquering  unto  conquer;  and  in  sea- 
sons of  adversity,  did  not  leave  him  the  victim  of  de- 
spondency. Conscientiousness  is  small  ;  and  no  man, 
I  believe,  paid  less  regard  to  justice,  when  the  propen- 
sities were  to  be  gratified ;  or  was  less  troubled  with 
scruples  of  conscience.  Firmness  is  rather  small ;  and 
under  misfortunes,  which  are  thetimes  when  this  faculty 
is  tested,  his  fortitude  was  rather  deficient.  Lower 
individuality  is  large,  and  upper  individuality  is  full. 
"It  produces  a  talent  for  observation,  and  a  capacity 
for  details.  Many  persons  are  to  be  met  with,  who  are 
learned,  but  not  profound  ;  who  know  somediing  of  al- 
most all  arts  and  sciences,  and  who  are  never  at  a  loss  to 
speak  on  any  subject.  Such  persons  generally  have  this 
organ  large.  When  conjoined  wiih  ambition,  and  mo- 
derate confidence  in  one's  own  opinion,"  (and  it  is  the 
cranium  imder  consideration,)  "  it  conduces  to  that 
readiness  of  display  which  often  passes  for  superior 
ability."  Compare  this  with  the  bulletins  which  he 
published  in  the  days  of  his  greatness,  and  with  his 
conversations  at  St.  Helena,  as  published  by  O'Mera 
and  Count  Las  Casas,  and  you  must  be  struck  with 
the  exact  resemblance  between  the  skull  and  the  cha- 
racter. Size  is  large.  "  It  gives  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing and  judging  of  perspective.  Some  officers  in  the 
army,  in  forming  their  companies  into  lines,  estimate 
the  space  which  the  men  willoccuj/y  with  perfect  accu- 
racy ;  and  others  can  never  learn  to  judge  correctly  of 
this  requisite  ;  and  the  organ  has  been  observed  largely 
developed  in  the  former.  Locality  also  may  conduce 
to  this  talent."  It  will  not  be  disputed,  I  think,  by 
any  military  man,  that  Napoleon  possessed  this  talent 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  full  lo- 
cality contributed  its  full  share.  This  latter  faculty 
also  gives  "  the  inclination  to  travel.  The  organ  exists 
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in  animals  ;  and,  by  becoming  active  at  certain  seasons, 
is  supposed  to  prompt  them  to  migrate.  It  is  large  in 
the  woodcock  and  swallow."  This  explains  the  strange 
irresistible  itchings  with  which  our  hero  was  troubled 
"  at  certain  seasons"  to  migrate  to  Italy,  Germany, 
Russia,  etc.  Language  is  full.  This  produces  oratory  ; 
and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  electrical  effect  which 
his  orations  produced  on  the  army. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  This  is  mere  ridicule.  Every  great 
discovery  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way  for  awhile, 
at  first.  Truth  has  so  much  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice to  encounter,  that  her  progress  in  illuminating  the 
world  is  usually  slow  ;  but  it  is  consolatory  to  the  sons 
of  science  to  know,  that  her  march  is  like  that  of  the 
great  orb  of  day,  steady  and  irresistible,  and  that  she 
will  continue  her  course,  till  all  feel  her  enlivening 
influence,  and  confess  her  heavenly  origin. 

Mr.  Cautery.  The  ridicule  employed  by  my  friend 
is  connected  with  this  argument,  and  arises  out  of  it. 
It  is  the  common  cant  of  every  silly  theorist,  that  man- 
kind had  been  in  darkness  till  their  eyes  were  blessed 
with  a  sight  of  this  taper,  that  all  who  laughed  at  it 
were  enemies  to  the  light  of  science,  and  that  all  who 
admired  it  were  philosophers,  who  rose  superior  to 
vulgar  and  long  established  errors.  Every  conceit  is 
not  a  sun  of  light.  Phrenology  is  an  ignis  fatuus,  a 
Will-with-a-wisp,  which  leads  its  followers  into  the 
bogs  of  error,  and  there  leaves  them. 

Mr.  Prober.  I  appeal  to  the  company,  whether 
Gordon's  skull  does  not  fit  Napoleon  quite  as  well  as 
himself;  and  yet  two  characters  more  perfectly  dissimi- 
lar cannot  well  be  conceived.  It  will  serve  equally 
well  for  any  other  person.  Put  it  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  pious  and  learned  divine.  You  have  veneration 
large,  which  is  the  indication  of  his  piety  ;  and  lan- 
guage full,  which  accounts  for  his  learning ;  and  it  will  be 
very  easy  among  the  other  organs  to  find  some  which 
will  answer  to  the  minor  shades  of  his  character.  Had 
this  been  the  skull  of  Raphael,  it  possesses,  we  have 
seen,  the  bumps    necessary  to  produce   a   first-rate 
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])ainter.  In  short,  mention  anybody  you  please,  and 
this  wonderful  cranium  will  suit  him.  Is  your  charac- 
ter very  courageous?  Here  is  a  full  combativeness. 
Is  he  remarkably  fearful  and  timid  ?  Here  is  a  large 
cautiousness.  Is  he  of  a  sour  violent  disposition,  so 
that  your  life  is  in  danger  from  him  ?  Destructive- 
ness  is  very  large.  Is  he  of  the  most  sweet  and  friendly 
disposition?  Attachment  is  full.  Is  he  a  lying  knave  ? 
You  see  secretiveness  is  rather  full.  Is  he  a  thief  and 
robber  ?  You  see  acquisitiveness  is  quite  full.  Is  his 
moral  sense  nearly  or  quite  extinct?  You  see  con- 
scientiousness is  small.  Has  he  a  good  opinion  of 
himself?  This  is  produced  by  full  self-esteem.  Does 
his  character  stand  high  with  the  public  ?  This  is  pro- 
duced by  full  love  of  approbation.  Is  he  considered 
the  most  godly  man  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  This  pro- 
ceeds from  large  veneration.  Is  he  an  adept  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  ?  Look  at  individuality,  self-esteem, 
love  ofapprobation,and  language,  these  are  all  full;  and 
these  form  the  accomplished  scholar.  Is  he  a  complete 
dunce  ?     Such  was  Gordon  ! 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  are 
no  difficulties  in  the  science  ;  but  though  they  may  be 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  formidable,  we  have  met 
with  none  which  are  insurmountable. 

Mr.  Prober.  In  looking  over  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  struck  with  several 
which  I  noticed. 

Mr.  Anodyne.     Can  you  turn  to  them  readily  ? 

Mr.  Prober.     Here  they  are.* 

Mr.  Cautery.     Have  the  goodness  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Prober. — 

"  We  must  distinguish  'betweeu  the  neat  size  of  the  skull,  and  tht 
gross  dimensions  of  the  head.  Inaltention  to  allow  for  and  except 
several  things  which  make  up  the  latter,  will  infallibly  produce 
mistake  in  determining  the  developments." 

This  admission  shows  that  nothing  can  be  done  by 

*  See  pp.  113—116. 
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merely  looking  at  a  living  subject;  for  you  may  mis- 
take a  lump  or"  flesh  for  a  bone.  Why  then  do  phre- 
nologists insult  a  stranger  by  staring  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance, when  tiie  eye  can  give  no  certain  information? 

Mr.  Bolus,  And  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they 
will  feel  through  an  inch  of  flesh,  and  determine  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  portion  of  bone  underneath.  They 
had  better  therefore,  I  think,  let  living  heads  alone. 

Mr.  Prober.  But  if  they  will  do  a  little  in  this  way, 
and  happen  to  make  a  blunder,  they  may  insist  upon 
it  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  by  "  the  gross 
dimensions,"  and  that  "the  neat  size  of  the  skull"  will 
exactly  correspond  with  the  character.  Here  they 
will  be  quite  safe  ;  for  no  man  will  submit  to  have  his 
skull  laid  bare  in  order  to  confute  tliem. 

"  There  are  also  certaiu  irregular  and  accidental  bony  excres- 
cences and  elevations  which  must  not  be  coufoiuided  with  the 
characteristic  signs  of  the  organs.  There  are  even  some  protube- 
rances constantly  met  with,  which  have  no  manner  of  reference  to 
the  development  of  the  organs." 

When  you  have,  therefore,  a  bump  or  two  to  spare, 
call  these  "  bony  excrescences."  In  this  way  you  may 
dispose  of  the  large  protuberances  which  appeared  on 
the  head  of  Gordon,  just  above  the  organs  of  veneration, 
cautiousness,  individualit}',  language,  etc. 

"  Results  of  the  examination  of  the  head  cannot  generally  be 
relied  on,  after  the  individual  has  reached  that  period  of  life,  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  when  the  brain  begins  to  diminish  in 
size.  Tlie  most  certain  indications  arc  given  at  those  ages  in 
which  the  faculties  have  the  greatest  degree  of  activity." 

Mr.  Lancet.  I  am  afraid  this  will  spoil  the  whole 
science,  which  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  experiments; 
for,  how  do  phrenologists  know  that  their  examina- 
tions of  heads  were  made  at  the  proper  time,  especially 
as  "  it  is  different  in  difierent  persons  ?  "  Have  they  as- 
certained that  those  persons,  whose  skulls  they  have 
examined  after  death,  and  from  the  indications  on 
which  they  have  built  much  of  their  system,  happened 
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to  die  just  at  the  period  "  when  the  faculties  had  the 
greatest  degree  of  activity '?"  If  not,  the  results,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  "  cannot  be  relied 
on."  And  certainly  people  do  not  generally  die  just 
in  the  prime  of  life.     This  throws  all  into  confusion. 

Mr.  Cautery.  But,  as  a  phrenologist,  you  may  pro- 
fit by  it,  and  insist,  when  you  are  out  in  your  calcu- 
lations, that  the  skull  is  either  too  young  or  too  old. 
Thus  you  may  solve  all  the  difficulties  which  appear 
on  the  cranium  of  Gordon.     But,  read  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Prober. 

"  It  sometimes  happens,  that  several  organs  in  the  vicmity  of 
each  other,  are  equally  or  proportionally  developed ;  so  that,  in 
place  of  a  protuberance,  from  whioli  the  indications  might  be 
taken,  a  smooth  or  regular  surface  is  met  with." 

Mr.  Syringe.  This  is  very  perplexing  ;  for  in  these 
cases  you  can  know  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  organs. 

Mr.'  Cautery.  So  much  the  better.  You  can  then 
suppose  them  to  be  large  or  small,  just  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Mr.  Prober. 

"  The  orgiuis,  too,  which  are  placed  behind  the  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
arc  not  readily  distinguished." 

All  very  right.  You  may  then  make  them  just  the 
size  wanted  ;  and  you  will  not  be  "  readily"  detected. 

"  But  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  any 
one  organ  being  so  extremely  developed,  as  to  push  the  neighbour- 
ing organs  from  the  places  usually  occupied  by  them." 

How  provoking  is  this.  Eut,  when  a  Gulliver  pushes 
the  poor  Lilliputians  about  in  this  unceremonious  way, 
the  little  folks  should  take  the  advantage  of  him  when 
he  is  asleep,  spread  a  net  over  him,  and  peg  him  down, 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  maltreat  his  neighbours  in 
this  shocking  manner.  What  a  pity  that  some  plan  has 
not  been  adopted  to  reduce  these  quarrelsome  organs 
to  order.  This  is  the  more  desirable,  as  the  other  or- 
gans can  keep  the  peace  towards  each  other  without 
difficulty.     We  never  heard  of  the  organs  of  hearing 
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pushing  those  of  sight  to  the  top  of  the  head,  nor 
of  the  eyes,  by  a  stroke,  displacing  the  nose,  and 
obhging  it,  in  order  to  break  its  fall,  to  perch  upon  the 
chin.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  better  police 
is  not  established  among  these  organs  of  the  brain.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  philosophy  of  mind,  when  more 
cultivated,  will  find  a  remedy  for  these  disorders, 
which  endanger  the  whole  science. 

Mr.  Cautery.  In  the  mean  time,  learn  to  profit  by 
the  confusion.  If  you  cannot  find  an  organ  to  your 
mind,  insist  upon  it  that  there  has  been  a  battle  royal 
among  these  gentlemen,  and  that  the  one  you  want  has 
been  driven  into  exile. 

Mr.  Sirup.  What!  have  you  not  done  reading  yet? 
I  think  there  will  be  no  end  to  these  diflSculties.  I  am 
far,  however,  from  being  weary  of  them,  as  we  get  over 
them  so  pleasantly. 

Mr.  Prober.      I  have  only  two  or  three  more. 

"  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  the  mere  surface  of  the 
brain  which  constitutes  the  organs.  On  the  contrary,  these  are 
conceived  to  extend  downwards,  throughout  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  the  brain." 

Mr.  Cautery.  This  is  a  very  awkward  affair.  How 
can  we  ascertain  the  size  of  an  organ  from  the  small  por- 
tion which  extends  to  the  surface  ?  May  it  not  push 
its  way  into  the  interior  as  well  as  sideways  or  up- 
wards '?  Admit  this  and  the  science  is  ruined.  If  you 
deny  it,  you  have  no  proof;  you  can  only  '*  imagine" 
and  "  conceive." 

Mr.  Prober.  But  still,  by  leaving  yourself  at 
liberty  to  imagine  and  conceive,  you  may  get  rid  of  a 
thousand  difficulties,  against  which  you  could  not  op- 
pose a  single  demonstration. 

"  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  may  exist  organs,  no  part  of 
which  approaches  to  tlie  surface." 

Very  well ;  then  you  cannot  have  any  indications  of 
these  on  the  cranium.  And  these  interior  organs  may 
assist  or  restrain  those  which  lie  on  the  surface;  and 
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then  you  are  out  in  your  calculations.  Nay,  further  ; 
since  the  organs  can  push,  these  hidden  ones  may  push 
some  of  their  smaller  brethren  on  the  surface,  which 
will  cause  protuberances  on  the  cranium ;  and  these 
protuberances  will,  of  course,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  vigour  of  the  external  organs,  though  they  are 
really  such  of  the  hidden  ones  only. 

Mr.  Cautery.  But,  when  you  are  quite  fast,  you 
may  fnid  a  solution  of  your  difficulties  by  having  re- 
course to  these  concealed  organs  ;  and,  because  they 
are  concealed,  nobody  can  contradict  you. 

Mr.  Prober. — 

"  It  is  certain  ttiere  are  couvolutions  in  the  braiii  so  situate  as 
not  to  contribute  directly  to  the  external  form." 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  development  of  these 
cannot  be  indicated  by  the  "  external  form."  In 
fact,  we  have  nothing  but  confusion.  Some  organs  are 
on  the  surface,  and  others  in  the  interior; — one  is  work- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  another  in  that; — one  poor 
fellow  is  pushed  out  of  his  house,  and  sent  a  begging, 
and  his  comfortable  habitation  occupied  by  the  son  of 
violence  who  disinherited  him.  This  disorder  reduces 
the  science  to  uncertain  guesses. 

Mr.  Cautery.  But  you  need  not  be  alarmed  at  that; 
for,  if  you  should  guess  wrong  the  first  time,  lay  the 
blame  upon  these  secret  enemies,  and  guess  again. 
It  was  some  of  these  concealed  rogues,  no  doubt,  who 
exerted  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  many  gigantic  or- 
gans in  the  head  of  Gordon,  which  promised  great 
things,  but  did  nothing. 

Mr.  Prober.  I  have  done.  By  this  time  I  hope  we 
all  feel  qualified  to  turn  lecturers  on  phrenology,  to  call 
ourselves  disciples  of  the  immortal  Bacon,  and  to  spout 
away  on  the  march  of  intellect,  the  age  of  reason,  and 
the  philosophy  of  mind  !  But  seriously.  Without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  skulls  ourselves,  we  want 
no  better  proof  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  admissions, 
evasions,  and  hypothesis  of  phrenologists,  to  satisfy  us 
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that  they  meet  with  many  obstinate  cases,  which  will 
not  yield  to  the  principles  of  their  system. 

Mr.  Phrenetic.  I  was  unwilling  to  disturb  your 
mirth,  and  have  therefore  heard,  with  patience,  your 
humorous  remarks  on  tlie  extracts.  I  have  only  to 
observe,  in  reply,  that  the  science  is  founded  upon  facts 
against  uhich  it  is  useless  to  employ  tither  wit  or  ar- 
gument. If  all  were  confusion  and  uncertainty,  as  it 
is  pretended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict  the  na- 
tural talents  and  dispositions  of  a  person  from  the 
structure  of  his  cranium. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  Upon  this  point,  I  understand,  the 
professors  are  rather  shy,  and  manifest  a  large  cautious- 
ness. Indeed  I  suspected  Mr.  Cautery  was  going  too 
far  when  he  stated  at  setting  out,  tliat  a  phrenologist, 
"  by  examining  a  person's  skull,  will  divine  his 
character." 

Mr.  Prober.  Phrenologists  state  distinctly  that  the 
science  "does  not  enable  them  to  predict  actions." 
But  it  certainly  does  enable  them  to  predict  a  cha- 
racter. The  Transactions  of  the  Society  contain  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this,  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  overturn  all  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  have  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Cerate.    Come,  let  us  have  this  notable  instance. 

Mr.  Prober.  Pland  me  the  book,  and  I  will  read  it. 
The  cast  of  a  head  was  presented  to  a  professor,  with 
no  other  information  than  that  the  individual  from 
whom  it  was  taken  "had  received  a  good  education, 
and  moved  in  enlightened  society."  The  following 
character  was  drawn  : — 

"  The  individual  would  be  decidedhj  moral  and  inteUecltial,  and 
little  prone  to  animal  indulgence.  He  would  be  scrupulous  and 
honotirablc  in  the  exU'eme,  with  a  great  aversion  to  debt ;  ambitious 
of  distinction,  01  desirous  to  please,  but  exceedingly  modest,  and 
viost  esteemed  by  those  tcho  knciv  him  best.  His  justice,  thmif/h 
great,  tcould  not  be  severe,  but  ivould  be  softened  by  benevolence, 
and  elevated  by  veneration.  The  intellect  would  be  pent.trating,but 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  speculate  on  moral  than  on  physi- 
cal causes.  He  would  shine  more  iu  the  private  circle  than  in 
public.     His  understanding  would  be  slow,  but  sound  in  its  con- 
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elusions;  and  he  would  be  much  troubled  with  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties in  his  decisions.  The  individual  would  not  worship  wealth, 
but  he  wuuld  liave  a  prudent  regard  for  property,  and  would  cal- 
culate his  expenses  and  his  income,  su  as  to  keep  the  former  con- 
siderahlji  within  the  latter.  He  would  be  alive  to  music.  He 
would  be  religious,  and  a  sincere  toorshippcr  of  God."* 

Mr.  Prober  continued.  Those  parts  of  the  estimate 
are  correct,  according  to  the  writer,  which  are  put  in 
italics,  and  upon  which  I  laid  the  proper  emphasis  in 
reading.  Let  tliose  who  think  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
science,  look  at  this  case. 

Mr.  Cautery.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  specimen 
of  successful  guessing  which  the  society  could  furnish  ; 
and  yet  not  more  than  half  of  it  is  marked  as  correct. 
They  could,  I  suspect,  have  supplied  instances  in  which 
tlie  failure  was  nf^arly  total. 

Mr.  Prober.  With  the  previous  information  "  that 
the  individual  had  received  a  good  education,  and 
moved  in  enlightened  society,"  any  one  present  could 
have  guessed  as  well  without  the  cast,  as  this  phreno- 
logical wizard  did  with  it.  By  "  enlightened  society," 
we  should  understand  persons  of  well  informed  minds, 
and  studious  habits  ;  and  we  could  be  at  no  loss  in 
forming  a  general  estimate  of  the  person's  character 
from  his  education  and  his  associates.  IMen  of  learning'- 
and  studious  habits  are  generally  "moral  and  intellect- 
ual, and  little  prone  to  animal  indulgence  ;"  are  "ho- 
nourable and  ambitious  of  distinction."  Nearly  all  men 
"  have  a  great  aversion  to  debt,"  whether  they  run 
into  it  or  not ;  ar.d  where  and  when  did  the  man  live, 
who  was  not  "  most  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him 
best?"  for  a  man  is  best  known  by  his  friends,  and 
ihey  certainly  esteem  him  most.  A  bookish  gentleman 
is  generally  a  speculator  "on  moral,"  or  "physical 
causes  ;  "  and  as  it  is  easier,  and  more  fashionable,  to 
speculate  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter,  we  should 
speculate  or  guess  that  "  he  would  have  a  greater  ten- 
dency "   to  moral  disquisition,  as  the  chances  lay  on 

*  Phren.  Trans.,  p.  310. 
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that  side.  Gentlemen  who  are  devoted  to  learning  and 
study,  are  seldom  spendthrifts  ;  and  therefore  much 
would  not  be  hazarded  in  saying,  that  "  he  would  have 
a  prudent  regard  for  property,  and  keep  his  expenses 
within  his  income."  And  as  all  in  these  kingdoms  pro- 
fess to  worship  God,  except  a  very  few  who  are  atheists ; 
and  as  every  man  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  sincer- 
ity, and  in  their  religion  all  men  profess  to  be  sincere; 
there  could  be  no  great  risk  in  stating,  that  "  he  would 
be  a  sincere  worshipper  of  God."  These  are  all  the 
particulars  in  which  our  oracle  happened  to  be  right ; 
and  they  are  most  of  them  so  worded,  as  to  admit  of 
considerable  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  therefore 
could  not  easily  miss. 

Mr.  Prober  still  proceeded  with  fluency  and  anima- 
tion :  when  the  language  was  more  defiuite,  the 
scientific  gentleman  was  generally  wrong.  The  subject 
was  to  be  scrupulous  and  honourable  in  the  extreme, 
and  exceedingly  modest.  His  intellect  would  be  pe- 
netrating, and  he  would  shine  more  in  the  private  circle 
than  in  public.  His  understanding  would  be  slow, 
but  sound  in  ils  conclusions  ;  and  he  would  be  much 
troubled  with  doubts  and  difficulties  in  his  decisions. 
He  would  not  worship  wealth,  and  would  be  alive  to 
music.  In  all  these  particulars  our  diviner  turned 
out  a  false  prophet.  I  am  surprised  at  the  failure  of 
one  of  the  predictions.  It  is  said,  "  he  would  be  de- 
sirous to  please."  This  feeling  is  so  general,  that  it 
may  be  imputed  to  almost  any  one  at  a  venture,  without 
much  danger  of  mistake. 

Mr.  Anodyne.  This  case  certainly  affords  no  aid 
to  the  cause,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  phrenology 
has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  but  my  organ  of  wonder 
is  powerfully  excited,  when  I  reflect  that  several  learned 
men  rank  amoiig  its  patrons. 

Mr.  Prober.  On  a  little  closer  inquiry,  you  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  their  number  is  very  small.  Most 
of  the  converts  to  this  new  science  are  young  men,  who 
have  received  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  and 
yet  know  but  little;  being  more  addicted  to  free  living 
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than  to  hard  study.  They  can  talk  in  a  superficial 
way  on  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  this  froth  of  learn- 
ing is  sufficient  proof  to  the  vulgar,  who  cannot  see 
below  it,  that  they  are  brim  full  of  erudition.  As  this 
is  the  age  of  discovery,  these  literary  coxcombs  are 
always  on  the  alert,  and  hail  wiih  acclamation  any  new 
conceit  which  claims  kindred  to  philosophy ;  because 
in  this  way  they  can  maintain,  at  a  small  expense,  the 
reputation  of  being  penetrating  geniuses  of  the  first 
order. 

Mr.  Lancet.  The  jargon  about  the  organs,  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  confusion  to  system,  and  the 
alliance  impudently  claimed  for  this  nonsense  with  the 
sciences,  looks  very  much  like  an  experiment  made  by 
some  graceless  wils,  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ;  and 
one  cannot  forbear  laughing  with  them  at  the  zeal  of 
their  dupes  in  proj.agating  the  delusion. 

Mr.  Prober.  Is  it  not  as  commendable  an  enter- 
prize  to  rescue  a  noble  science  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
vulgar,  who  have  debased  it  for  centuries,  as  to  invent 
a  new  one  P  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  to  these 
friends  of  science  and  of  intellectual  improvement,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  science  of  moles.  Fortune- 
tellers can  ascertain  all  the  important  events  of  our 
lives,  by  the  appearance  of  moles  on  certain  parts  of 
our  bodies.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  con- 
struct a  most  bewitching  philosophical  system  out  of 
the  rude  elements  of  the  art  in  its  present  suite  of  de- 
gradation. Let  the  situation  of  a  mole  be  the  sign  of 
a  j'articidarfacidty  : — one  on  the  forehead,  for  instance, 
Bball  be  the  indication  of  impudence.  From  the  size 
of  the  moles  you  may  prognosticate  the  strength  of  the 
faculties.  The  colour  of  the  moles  may  betoken  the 
residt  of  enterprize  : — fiom  red  ones  we  may  augur 
prosperity,  and  from  black  ones  adversity.  Circum- 
stances may  be  calkd  in,  when  wanted,  to  help  or  hin- 
der the  moles  ;  and  these  gentlemen  must, occasionally, 
perform  the  same  office  for  one  another.  The  different 
shades  of  colour,  too,  will  often  help  you  out  of  a 
dilemma.     Thus,  with  a  little  dextrous  management, 

L    L 
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this  sublime  science  may  be  rescued  out  of  the  hands 
in  which  it  has  languished  for  ages,  and  be  raised  to 
that  rank  in  the  list  of  modern  discoveries  to  which,  on 
account  of  its  great  importance,  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  Cautery.  You  have  set  to  work  my  organs  of 
imitation  and  constructiveness  ;  and  they  have  already 
manufactured  a  system  of  which  I  am  disposed  to  think 
this  company  will  approve. 

Mr.  Sirup.     Ay,  to  be  sure  !     Pray  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Cautery.  I  have  been  thinking,  suppose  we 
take  palmistry  out  of  the  hands  of  the  gipsies,  and 
raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  Let  us  itinerate  the 
country  with  packages  containing  casts  of  hands,  from 
which,  as  learned  professors,  we  will  deliver  lectures 
on  the  science,  and  prove  to  demonstration  that  one 
set  of  lines  denotes  the  faculties,  and  another  the  pas- 
times of  the  individual.  We  must  employ  the  usual 
cant  about  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  laws  and 
works  of  nature ;  and  play  the  same  tricks  with  the 
lines,  that  phrenologists  do  with  the  organs.  Let  the 
lines  assist  or  restrain  one  another,  as  the  case  may 
require ;  let  circumstances  rule  the  lines,  or  the  lines 
govern  circumstances;  let  the  lines  every  now  and 
then  push  one  another  out  of  their  proper  places  ;  and 
let  the  strength  of  the  faculties  and  the  success  of  pur- 
suits be  regulated  by  the  lengih  of  the  lines.  All  the 
curves  must  be  carefully  noticed,  and  made  ominous 
of  anything  which  may  be  wanted  ;  the  science  must 
be  christened,  and  go  by  the  name  of  cheirology  ;* 
and  all  opposers  must  be  stigmatised  as  ignorant,  pre- 
judiced, interested  in  the  support  of  antiquated  sys- 
tems, and  enemies  to  the  march  of  mind.  This 
scheme  would  soon  produce  thousands  of  converts; 
and  by  selling  to  them  "  Prhiciples  of  the  Science," 
and  "  Transactions  of  the  Society,"  and  "  Sets  of 
Casts,"  for  them  to  pore  over,  we  should  soon  make 
our  fortunes 

Mr.  Anodyne.     Stop  !  stop  !     The  freeness  of  your 

•  From  Keir  the  hand,  and  Logos  a  discourse. 
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remarks  have  caused  Mr.  Phrenetic,  together  with 
Mr.  Cerate,  who  seems  to  consider  himself  insulted, 
to  leave  the  room.  He  was  gravelled  enough  by  ar- 
gument; there  was  no  occasion  to  use  banter.  I  saw 
by  his  colour  coming  and  going  that  his  patience  was 
gone  ;  and  I  am  sorry  you  pushed  him  so  hard  ;  for, 
supposing  phrenology  to  be  all  ficiion,  it  is  harmless. 

Mr.  Cautery.  I  dai-e  say  you  have  heard  him  make 
much  more  free  with  the  Bible,  than  we  have  done  with 
his  system  ;  and  there  seemed  to  ba  no  other  way  of 
humbling  his  philosophic  pride  than  by  pointing  against 
it  the  artillery  of  wit.  Besides,  phrenology  is  not 
so  innocent  as  you  suppose,  since  it  leads  directly  to 
materialism. 

Mr.  Sirup.  I  have  often  heard  this  objected  to  it ; 
but  you  know  phrenologists  deny  it,  and  laugh  at  the 
fears  of  christians. 

Mr.  Prober.  Yes  ;  and  tell  them  that  they  should 
not  be  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  she  may  lead 
them.  When  they  inform  the  fearful,  that  the  will  has 
no  particular  organ,  but  may  range  freely  among  them 
all,  and  restrain  the  sensual,  and  cultivate  the  intel- 
lectual, they  are  only  secretly  jesting  with  a  christian's 
feelings  ;  for  they  fearlessly  maintain,  that  no  force  of 
education  or  habit  will  ever  root  out  one  strong  pro- 
pensity and  implant  its  opposite.*  Indeed  were  they 
seriously  to  admit  that,  either  by  the  power  of  the  will, 
or  supernatural  influence,  large  sensual  organs  could 
be  subjected  to  small  intellectual  ones,  the  whole  sys- 
tem would  be  destroyed  ;  for  if  the  dwarfs  can  be  so 
disciplined  as  to  conquer  the  giants,  then  the  princi- 
ples of  phrenology  will  be  reversed,  and  the  less  the 
organs  are,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  manifest- 
ations. 

Mr.  Cautery.  And  here  we  come  at  the  true  rea- 
son why  infidels  so  eagerly  embrace  this  fiction. 
They  see  its  tendency: — they  know  that  phrenology 
is  opposed  to  revealed  religion,  and  on  that  account 

•  Phrcn.  Trans.,  p.  138. 
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they  are  enraptured  with  it.  This  supplies  another 
proof  that  their  rejection  of  Christianity  is  not  owing 
to  a  want  of  evidence  in  support  of  its  divine  claims, 
but  to  a  want  of  those  spiritual  and  moral  dispositions 
which  it  inculcates  ;  for  he  that  can  swallow  the  camel- 
bumps  of  phrenology,  need  not  strain  at  the  few  gnats 
be  may  find  in  the  Bible  ! 

P.S.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
wines  and  glasses  were  forgotten  in  the  discussion,  and 
that  each  head-peace  was  consequently  preserved  per- 
fectly clear.  Neither  will  it  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  worthy  lecturer  sustained  so  unimportant 
a  part  in  what  was  advanced.  He  had  to  appear  be- 
fore a  splendid  auditory  in  the  evening,  and  he  was 
aware  that  two  or  three  of  the  party  would  accompany 
him  ;  added  to  which,  his  arguments  were  all  num- 
bered ;  to  these  he  could  bring  nothing  new;  it  there- 
fore became  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  act  with  parsi- 
mony, that  he  might  not  continue  to  ring  the  same 
chimes  in  the  same  ears.  It  may  just  be  observed, 
that  the  party  broke  up  like  a  company  of  swallows  in 
autumn,  and  the  vision  fled. 
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LETTER  I. 

to  the  editor  of  the  hull  advertiser. 

Sir, 

Two  to  one  is  not  fair  play.  What  chance 
has  Mr.  Bromley  against  two  such  doughty  champions 
as  Z.  and  Mr.  Levison?  He  supposed,  it  seems,  that 
the  vigour  of  a  faculty,  according  to  the  phrenologists, 
is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  its  organ.  This,  he  con- 
ceived, led  to  materialism  ;  and  had  he  stated  the  doc- 
trine fairly,  his  conclusion  is  undeniable,  for  then  the 
character  of  a  man  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  his 
organs  :  "  He  who  meets  his  neighbour  on  the  high- 
way, and  blows  out  his  brains,  or  stabs  him  to  the 
heart,  cannot  consistently  be  an  object  of  blame ;  he 
obeyed  the  law — he  submitted  to  the  organic  destinies 
of  his  being." 

Both  his  opponents,  however,  charge  him  with  ig- 
norance. Mr.  L.,  indeed,  takes  off  much  of  the  op- 
probrium which  attaches  to  this  term,  by  applying  it 
to  all  the  opposers  of  his  sy&tem.  "  I  shall  prove," 
says  he,  "  that  this  gentleman,  like  all  the  opponents 
of  phrenology,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  fundamental 
principles."  This  is  remarkably  modest;  every  one 
who  examines  the  system,  and  does  not  become  a  con- 
vert to  it,  is  a  fool!  Z.  admits  that  Mr.  B.'s  conse- 
quence would  be  good,  were  it  not  that  the  feelings 
are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  reason.  He 
remarks,  "  Mr.  B.  considers  it  unjust  to  punish  a 
criminal,  because  he  obeys  the  impulses  of  his  organ- 
L  L   3 
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ization  ;  and  so  would  the  phrenologist,  if  the  feelings 
were  not  only  checked  by  the  liigher  sentiments,  but 
under  the  control  of  reason.  M.  B.  very  disingenu- 
ously keeps  out  of  view,  that  man  is  a  rational  crea- 
ture ;  which  is  the  more  unpardonable,  because  the 
admission  falsifies  his  representations  of  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology.  ...  If  you  believe  Mr.  B.,  the 
existence  of  reason  forms  no  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
phrenologists."  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  B.  would  not 
plead  guilty  to  this  last  charge.  Many  people  have 
entertained  doubts  whether  reason  have  a  place  in  the 
jjhrenological  creed,  not  only  because  its  abettors  be- 
tray so  lamentable  a  deficiency  of  it  in  their  lucubra- 
tions on  the  science,  but  because  they  have  not  as- 
signed to  this  important  faculty  an  appropriate  organ ; 
— in  their  refined  nomenclature,  there  is  no  organ  of 
reasonaliveness.  And  as  reason  is  left  out  of  their 
list  of  organs,  is  it  any  wonder  if  some  doubt  be  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  it  really  have  a  place  even  in 
their  heads?  What  is  the  creed  of  a  phrenologist"? 
Why,  amoi;g  other  things,  that  every  faculty  of  the 
mind  has  a  separate  organ  in  the  brain,  which  is  indi- 
cated on  the  cranium.  But  reason  has  neither  organ 
nor  indication,  in  the  phrenological  creed  ;  and  as  the 
existence  of  a  i'acuhy  can  only  be  known  by  its  mani- 
festation through  an  appropriate  organ,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  existence  of  reason  has  any 
place  eitht-r  in  the  creed  or  the  mind  of  a  phrenologist: 
and  this,  I  believe,  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all 
the  nonsense  whicli  has  been  manirested  by  the  i>atrons 
of  this  new  science  ! 

Z.  does,  however,  admit  that  reason  is  a  faculty  of 
the  human  mind.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  ask,  has 
reason  a  separate  organ  ?  If  it  has,  where  is  it  situ- 
ated ? — and  must  not  the  vigour  of  the  faculty  be  sub- 
ject to  the  general  law,  and  be  "  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  development  of  its  appropriate  organ?"  If 
this  be  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  reason  is  as 
much  under  the  influence  of  material  organization  as 
the  other  faculties^  in  which   case,  Mr.  B.'s   conse- 
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quence  is  established.  If  Z.  should  deny  that  reason 
has  a  separate  organ  of  its  own,  and  contend,  as  he 
seems  to  do  in  his  last  letter,  that  it  has  a  free  range 
among  all  the  phrenological  organs  of  the  brain,  stimu- 
lating and  restraining  them  at  pleasure,  according  to 
its  sovereign  dictates  —  this  will  involve  the  whole 
science  in  confusion  ;  for  if  reason  can  fetter  a  great 
organ,  and  help  a  little  one  to  master  it,  the  rule  of 
proportion  will  be  completely  changed,  and  the  most 
vigorous  manifestation  of  the  faculties  will  be  through 
the  smallest  organs,  rather  than  the  largest.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  that  mankind  in  general  are  not 
governed  by  rea-son,  but  by  feeling;  so  that  still  the 
science  will  be  furnished  with  examples  sufficient  to 
support  its  credit,  though  a  sovei'eign  authority  should 
be  delegated  to  reason.  I  answer.  It  is  an  odd  sort 
of  philosophy  of  mind  which  will  apply  to  none  but 
fools  :  and  I  think  none  but  fools  will  study  such  non- 
sense, and  dignily  it  with  the  name  of  science.  Be- 
sides, if  reason  can  operate  on  every  part  of  the  brain, 
to  assist  or  check  the  other  faculties,  the  whole  brain 
will  be  to  it  only  as  one  organ  ;  in  which  case,  it  may 
serve  equally  well  as  a  single  organ  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  other  faculties  ;  and  then  we  have  worked 
round  to  the  old  and  commonly  received  opinion, 
and  phrenology  becomes  the  bascleis  fabric  of  a 
vision. 

Mr.  Bromley,  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  phren- 
ology, stated,  "  that  the  strength  and  predominance  of 
an  intellectual  faculty,  etc.,  is  as  the  magnitude  and 
development  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  supposed  to 
reside."  If  I  can  comprehend  the  profound  mys- 
teries of  this  occult  science,  the  same  doctrine  pre- 
cisely is  contained  in  the  proposition  of  Z.,  "  that  the 
activity  of  a  faculty  is  pro})ortioned  to  the  size  and 
development  of  its  appropriate  organs."  Mr.  Levison, 
however,  remarks  on  Mr.  B.'s  statement,  that  "  it  is 
quite  erroneo'js,  and  was  certainly  engendered  in  the 
futile  brain  of  Mr.  B.,  and  which  he  would  now  foist 
upon  the  science.     Phrenologists  never  maintain,  that 
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the  size  of  an  organ  is  a  standard  of  functional  power." 
Here  Mr.  L.  is  as  much  opposed  to  Z.,  as  he  is  to  Mr. 
B.  It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  see  these  phrenological 
combatants  knock  each  other  down  with  the  blows 
which  are  aimed  at  their  adversaries.  And  so  it  is 
quite  erroneous,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  propor- 
tion between  the  strength  of  a  faculty  and  the  size  and 
development  of  its  organ  !  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  then,  why  is  every  lecturer  furnished  with  a  set 
of  casts,  and  his  dupes  amused  with  his  pretended 
coincidence  between  the  size  of  the  organs  and  the 
vigour  of  the  faculties  as  manifested  in  the  character? 
Why,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  all  their 
other  publications,  is  this  coincidence  the  everlasting 
burden  of  their  song,  if  it  be  quite  erroneous?  I 
thought  the  science  had  been  built  upon  these  pre- 
tended facts.  Z.  says,  "  The  immense  collection  of 
casts  made  by  Mr.  Deville,  and  the  collections  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  are  open  to  all  the  world,  and 
p>lace  the  science  on  the  solid  basis  of  observation  and 
experiment."  No,  sir,  you  may  throw  your  casts  away ; 
"  it  is  quite  erroneous!"  But  Mr.  L.  must  explain 
himself.  "  The  size  of  an  organ  is  one  condition  ;  the 
degree  of  functional  strength  depends  much  on  culti- 
vation and  constitutional  activity.  .  .  .  When 
the  cerebral  organs  have  been  cultivated,  and  the  con- 
stitutional temperament  is  in  unison,  then  we  may  de- 
cide on  innate  capacity,  or  tendencies,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cranium."  On  this  I  remark:  1.  There 
must  be  numerous  instances  in  which  there  is  no  pro- 
portion between  the  indications  on  the  cranium  and 
the  manifestations,  or  the  rule  would  not  be  "  quite 
erroneous."  2.  The  vigour  of  a  faculty,  we  are  told, 
depends  much  on  temperament  and  cultivation:  we 
infer  that,  at  best,  it  depends  little  upon  the  size  of 
the  organ ;  and  as  cultivation  and  temperament  are 
not  indicated  on  the  skull,  and  may  not  happen  to 
agree  with  size,  to  lay  any  stress  upon  size,  before  the 
other  particulars  are  known,  would  be  very  hazardous. 
.3.  To  visit  prisons  and  convict  ships,  for  the  purpose 
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of  procuring  casts,  can  only  tend  to  delude,  unless  the 
education,  pursuits,  and  temperaments,  of  the  pri- 
soners are  ascertained  ;  and  two  or  three  visits  are  not 
sufficient  for  this.  There  are  four  temperaments,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  L.,  "  the  nervous,  hilious,  sanguineous, 
and  lymphatic."  It  would  require  some  time  and  at- 
tention to  discover  which  of  these  is  most  active  in  an 
individual.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  silly, 
upon  their  own  principles,  than  the  parade  they  make 
with  their  casts.  4.  Mr.  L.  admits,  that  to  examine 
the  cranium  for  "  innate  capacity  and  tendencies," 
before  you  know  the  measure  of  cultivation  and  the 
constitutional  temperament  of  the  subject,  would  be 
premature  and  dangerous ;  and  to  puzzle  your  own 
brain  over  another  man's  skull,  to  find  his  "  innate 
capacity  and  tendencies,"  after  you  had  taken  the 
guage  of  his  "  capacity"  from  the  results  of  cultivation, 
and  discovered  his  "  tendencies"  from  his  tempera- 
ment, would  rendcir  your  own  innate  capacity  very 
questionable.  And  so,  when  by  other  means  you  have 
acquired  the  information  you  want,  you  may  go  to  a 
skull  doctor,  and  he  will  inform  you,  most  scientifi- 
cally, whether  the  craniological  indications  be  correct 
or  not !  A  gipsy  will  undertake  to  tell  rae  my  fortune, 
before  she  has  slily  elicited  half  the  information  which 
is  necessary  to  set  to  work  a  phrenological  prognos- 
ticator.  5.  Education  and  temperament,  then,  it 
seems,  may  not  be  in  unison  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  organs.  Now  how  marvellous  it  is,  that  a  phren- 
ologist cannot  see,  in  such  cases,  that  the  indications 
are  false,  and  that  the  science  is  destroyed  !  But  he 
will  say,  "  They  are  true  sometimes."  0  yes,  and  if 
I  were  to  affirm,  that  a  corn  upon  the  great  toe  is  the 
indication  of  a  murderous  disposition,  this  mark,  I 
believe,  might  be  found  on  many  who  come  to  the 
gallows.     I  am  almost  tempted  to  turn  philosopher  ! 

The  present  state  of  the  argument  is  simply  this  : 
if  the  vigour  of  the  faculties  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  development  of  the  organs,  then  man  is  a  ne- 
cessary agent —  the  mere  slave  of  material  organiza- 
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tion.  Z.  admits  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  also,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  reason,  the  justness  of  Mr.  B.'s 
consequence.  I  have  shown  that  his  exception  de- 
stroys both  his  rule  and  his  system.  Mr.  L.  rejects 
the  rule  ;  and  I  have  shown  that,  in  doing  so,  he  con- 
tradicts his  brethren,  and  ruins  his  cause.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  the  vigour  of  the  faculties  depend  upon  anything 
else  than  tl«i  size  and  development  of  the  organs,  whe- 
ther it  be  reason,  cultivation,  or  temperament,  no 
more  can  be  learned  respecting  the  strength  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  by  inspecting  the  organs,  than  by 
looking  at  the  moon. 

Mr.  L.  proposes  to  his  opponent  to  "  discuss  with 
him,  on  philosophical  principles,  the  axioms  of  phren- 
ology." Three  of  these  axioms  he  lays  down,  formally 
proceeds  to  the  "  proof"'  of  them,  then  states  them, 
"  in  the  form  of  questions,"  and  discusses  them  to 
admiration.  It  is  a  sage  observation,  that  we  are  never 
too  old  to  learn.  I  remember,  when  my  mental  powers 
were  developing  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  that  I  was 
taught  to  consider  an  axiom  to  be  a  proposition  evi- 
dent at  first  sight,  which  could  not  be  made  plainer  by 
demonstration ;  and  that  axioms  must  be  admitted 
v/ithout  proof,  to  enable  us  to  prove  anything.  But  I 
must  not  any  longer  accompany  a  gentleman  who  is 
profoundly  ignorant  of  what  constitutes  an  axiom,  in 
his  most  marvellous  disquisitions  on  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  age  of  reason,  and 
the  progress  of  science. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

MENTOK. 
Hull,  Ju7ie  24,  1828. 
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LETTER  II. 

to  the  editor  of  the  hull  advertiser. 
Sir, 

There  is  not  much  in  Mr.  Levison's  letter  of 
last  Friday,  to  which  I  seriously  object.  lie  reiterates 
the  statement,  "  that  the  degree  of  functional  power 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  mere  examinations  of  the 
cranium."  In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with  him.  He 
adds,  "  consequently,  we  never  attempt  to  predicate 
actions."  This,  I  think,  is  prudent.  He  next  favours 
us  with  a  dissertation  on  temperament,  and  informs  us, 
that  "  two  individuals  with  brains  organized  precisely 
the  same,"  and  "  educated  similarly,"  but  of  different 
temperaments,  would  manifest  a  great  difference  in  the 
vigour  of  the  faculties.  He  illustrates  this  by  observ- 
ing, ''  If  two  steam-boats  were  constructed,  of  the  same 
size,  with  equal  paddles,  but  with  engines  of  different 
powers,  say  the  one  25,  and  the  other  a  10  horse  power, 
we  certainly  should  have  a  vast  difference  in  their  ve- 
locity, (in  the  ratio  of  motive  power,)  and  yet  when 
they  were  both  at  rest,  an  observer,  by  simply  looking 
at  them,  would  not  infer  this  to  be  the  case."  In  this 
illustration,  the  equal  size  of  the  vessels  and  paddles 
represents  the  equal  size  of  the  organs  and  skulls  of 
the  two  individuals;  the  engines  represent  the  facul- 
ties ;  and  the  difference  in  the  power  of  the  engines,, 
represents  the  difference  of  temperaments.  Mr.  L. 
admits,  that  to  measure  the  size  of  the  vessels  and 
paddles,  could  give  him  no  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  engines ;  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, therefore,  he  can  learn  nothing  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  heads,  as  to  the  vigour  of  the  faculties.  This  is 
whit  I  proved  in  my  last;  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
illustration,  though  it  is  an  awkward  one,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  argument. 

Mr.  L.  insists,  however,  that  "  the  examination  of  a 
head  in  a  living  subject,  is  of  incalculable  benefit ;  for 
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here  we  may  observe  the  constitutional  temperament, 
with  all  the  other  conditions."  There  are  several 
conditions  which  he  cannot  take  into  his  calculations. 
He  disapproves  of  my  saying,  that  phrenologists  re- 
present man  "  as  a  necessary  agent,  the  mere  slave 
of  material  organization."  He  will  grant,  therefore, 
that  man  has  both  natural  and  moral  liberty  in  the  use 
of  his  faculties  ;  but  if  so,  the  manifestations  may  be 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  phrenological  indica- 
tions. An  organ  also,  Mr.  L.  has  observed,  may  be 
diseased  ;  but  in  the  living  subject  this  cannot  always 
be  discovered;  and  no  man,  I  presume,  would  submit 
to  the  operation  of  having  his  head  cut  oft'  to  satisfy  a 
phrenologist  as  to  the  fact.  Here  is  another  condition 
which  escapes  his  notice.  Phrenologists  generally,  I 
believe,  do  not  deny,  that  man  possesses  the  faculties 
of  will  and  reason  ;  and  that  those  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  the  government  of  the  rest.  But  they  have 
found  no  organs  for  these  mental  powers,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  measure  them;  consequently  these  es- 
sential conditions  cannot  be  taken  into  iheir  estimate. 
I  wish  Mr.  L.  had  tried  his  strength  on  what  I  said  in 
my  last  upon  reason  ;  and  yet  1  must  confess,  that  he 
manifested  the  organ  of  cautiousness  by  his  silence. 
Thei'e  are  several  other  conditions  I  could  mention, 
which  will  equally  elude  his  calculations. 

With  regard  to  materialism  :  I  did  not  push  the 
matter  further  in  my  last,  than  merely  insisting,  that  if 
the  vigour  of  the  faculties  were  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  development  of  the  organs,  man  is  a  neces- 
sary agent,  the  mere  slave  of  material  organization. 
I  did  not  go  into  the  question,  for  I  had  not  room  for 
it,  whether  phrenology  be  opposed  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  soul.  If  the  system  make  man  a  necessary 
agent,  and  that  necessity  arise  out  of  organization,  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  these  circumstances,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  great  importance  ;  as  virtue,  and  vice,  and 
moral  responsibility  are  destroyed  ;  the  system,  there- 
fore, in  this  view  of  it,  may  be  justly  designated, 
materialism.     The  phrenologist  who  denies  the  charge, 
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ought  to  be  able  to  show  that  moral  liberty  is  consist- 
ent with  this  scheme.  But  this  is  impossible;  for  if 
the  soul  be  free,  it  may  restrain  the  large  organs,  and 
produce  the  most  vigorous  manifestations  by  means  of 
the  small  ones ;  which  cuts  up  the  system  root  and 
branch. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  whether  this 
renowned  science  do  not  lead  to  materialism,  in  the 
very  worst  sense  !  as  implying  not  only  the  thraldom 
of  the  mind,  but  as  depriving  it  of  all  spiritual  sub- 
stance. Spurzheim  says,  "  If  it  can  be  shown  as  a 
constant  truth,  that  the  brain  is  composed  of  many 
nervous  systems,  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  the 
diversity  of  the  origins,  directions,  and  terminations  of 
the  fibrous  fasciculi,  of  which  they  are  composed,  can 
be  made  evident  to  the  senses,  then  it  must  without 
doubt  be  admitted,  that  an  anatomy  of  the  brain  is 
established  in  perfect  relation  with  oiu"  doctrine  of  the 
functions.  .  .  .  When  any  one  shall  show  a  cen- 
tral point  of  union  for  all  the  medullary  fibres,  then 
will  the  system  which  maintains  a  plurality  of  organs 
be  satisfactorily  refuted."  Another  writer  says,  "  The 
independency  and  isolation  of  the  organs  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  furnish  an  analogy,  which  renders  probable 
the  independency  and  isolation  of  internal  impressions." 
Some  have  inferred  from  such  doctrines  as  the  above, 
that  the  faculties  being  linked  to  the  organs,  being 
separate  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
having,  like  the  organs,  no  "  central  point  of  union," 
—  they  are  the  mere  results  of  matter  peculiarly  modi- 
lied  ;  and  that  when  a  decomposition  of  an  organ  takes 
place,  the  faculty  which  was  connected  with  it  becomes 
extinct. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  we  cannot  take 
up  a  principle  of  phrenology,  but  we  discover  that  it 
is  opposed  to  some  other  principle,  and  ruinous  to  the 
cause.  The  phrenologists  are  everlastingly  canting 
about  the  organs  of  the  brain  helping  and  restraining 
one  another;  but  this  we  perceive  at  once  must  be 
utterly  impossible,  if  they  be  separate  from  and  inde- 
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pendent  of  each  other.  The  analogy  here  contended 
for,  is  ill  contradiciion  to  this  mutual  influence,  and  is, 
therefore,  destructive  of  the  system  ;  for  the  organs  of 
the  external  senses  do  not  operate  upon  each  other :  — 
ihe  nose  can  neither  shut  nor  open  the  eyes,  nor 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  sight ;  and  the  taste  is  as 
unable  to  practice  upon  the  ears.  I3ut  to  return.  If 
no  example  be  produced  of  the  doctrine  being  carried 
to  the  extent  I  have  mentioned,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  abettors  of  the  scheme  will  alFect  to  deny  and 
abhor  the  consequences  I  deduce  from  it.  Take,  then, 
the  followiiig : — 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  pamphlet  on  phrenology,  says, 
*' Moral  education  may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold 
capacity:  1.  That  of  exercising  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties ;  and,  2.  That  of  regulating  the  moral  character. 
They  both  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  man  has  a 
will  to  control  his  propensities  and  other  faculties  ; 
and  that  his  will  is  influenced  by  motives.  The  phre- 
nologist admits  a  will  regulated  by  motives;  and 
denies  that  the  propensities  are  necessary  and  incon- 
trollable.  As  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  organs, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  organs  of  the  will  ?  The 
organ  of  individuality,  which  knows  things,  and  regards 
them  in  their  individual  capacity  ;  the  organ  of  com- 
parison, whicli  compares  them,  and  gives  therefore  a 
choice :  and  the  organ  of  causality,  which  perceives 
the  rtlation  of  cause  and  efiect,  produce  a  will,  observe, 
compare,  and  control  the  other  faculties,  and  influence 
the  instruments  of  voluntary  motion.  I  have  called 
these  three  organs  the  board  of  control.  When  the 
organ  of  righteousness  is  the  dictator,  and  its  dictates 
acquire  supremacy  in  counselling  the  v.ill,  a  moral  con- 
science is  established."  I  must  make  a  lew  remarks 
upon  this  singular  passage:  1.  The  writer  is  guarding 
against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  therefore,  saw 
that  a  controlling  and  regulating  power  must  be  lodged 
somewhere,  so  he  establishes  a  board  of  control.  And 
of  what  does  this  consist?  Of  the  soul,  freely  exerting 
her  faculties?     No;    but  of  three  material    organs. 
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Well ;  and  how  are  these  three  organs  to  govern  all 
the  rest?  He  saw  there  could  be  no  government 
without  a  will  ;  he  therefore  set  his  "  board  of  con- 
trol" to  work,  and  they  actually  make  a  will,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  "  produce  a  will ;"  and  by  means  of  this  will 
of  their  own  production,  these  material  organ?  "  ob- 
serve, compare,  and  control  the  other  faculties.'  Here 
we  learn  that  three  bits  of  matter  produce  a  bit  of  a 
soul  —  a  will  I  We  have  now  got  into  the  arcana  of 
this  most  sublime  science.  This,  sir,  is  the  philosophy 
of  mind  !  We  are  not  informed  whether  this  will, 
produced  by  the  board  of  control,  is  to  control  the 
board,  or  to  be  controlled  by  it;  and  my  organ  of 
ideality  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  explain  the 
mystery.  But  my  organ  of  wonder  is  powerfully 
excited,  to  see  this  child  of  three  orgai:;s  raised  to  the 
empire  of  the  brain.  My  head  begins  to  turn  giddy. 
2.  In  this  affair  of  the  will,  a  great  principle  of  the 
science  is  violated.  If  this  faculty  may  act  upon 
every  part  of  the  brain,  then  the  whole  brain  is  to  it 
but  one  organ ;  and  I  know  not  why  all  the  other 
faculties  may  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  Here  all 
is  in  danger.  3.  If  the  will  act  upon  all  the  organs,  it 
must  produce  manifestations  at  variance  with  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and 
then  the  indications  on  the  cranium  must  be  all  wrong. 
4.  "  When  the  organ  of  righteousness,"  says  this  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  "  is  the  dictator,  and  its  dictates 
acquire  supremacy  in  counselling  the  will,  a  moral  con- 
science is  established."  Here  he  has  obligingly  in- 
formed us  how  a  conscience  is  made.  Itis  produced  by 
a  piece  of  dictatorial  matter,  ycleped  by  these  erudite 
sons  of  science,  the  organ  of  righteousness.  But  it 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  newly  formed  will, 
whether  this  wonder-working  organ  shall  complete 
the  manufacture  of  a  conscience  or  not.  If  "  its 
dictates  acquire  supremacy  in  counselling  the  will," 
the  thing  is  soon  done;  but  if  this  king  of  the  organs 
should  raise  another  of  his  subjects  to  the  dignity  of 
chief  adviser,  —  why  then  the  organ  of  righteousness 
M  M  2 
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must  do  as  well  as  it  can  without  a  conscience  ; 
and  yet  wiihovit  a  conscience,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  righteousness  to  exist.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  profoundly  versed  in  these  mysteries ;  but  it 
strikes  me,  that  it  would  be  more  philosophical 
for  conscience  to  produce  righteousness,  than  for 
righteousness  to  make  a  conscience.  5.  In  this  busi- 
ness of  soul-making,  you  will  perceive,  sir,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  produced  by  material  organs. 
Three  lumps  of  matter  produce  a  will ;  and  another 
lump  of  matter  produces  a  conscience.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  these  phrenologists,  the  mental  faculties  spring 
from  material  organization  ;  and  this  is  the  very  dregs 
of  atheism  :  for  if  the  foculties  be  produced  by  the 
organs,  they  must  perish  with  them.  If  this  be  not 
stark-staring  materialism,  I  know  not  what  is.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  dreadful  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  I 
would  not  have  spent  a  moment  upon  it.  It  is  a  mercy 
that  this,  like  most  German  importations,  is  as  silly  as 
it  is  wicked  ;  so  that  those  who  have  a  moderate  share 
of  either  brains  or  grace,  are  not  in  much  danger  from 
it.  I  solemnly  protest,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
reading,  I  have  never,  on  any  other  subject,  en- 
countered such  a  compound  of  impiety  and  non- 
sense. 

As  to  Mr.  L.,  I  suspect  the  illuminati  will  degrade 
him  from  their  ranks,  as  a  traitor  to  their  cause.  He 
has  given  up  the  principle  upon  which  the  pretended 
science  is  built, — the  agreement  between  the  indications 
on  the  cranium  and  the  manifestations  ;  for  this  agree- 
ment is  what  Spurzheim  and  others  continually  appeal 
to  as  the  foundation  of  their  system,  as  I  could  show 
by  numerous  citations  from  their  writings.  What  he 
can  learn,  after  having  conceded  the  main  point,  by 
poring  over  a  skull,  he  has  not  condescended  to  inform 
us ;  and  I  have  not  sagacity  enough  to  divine.  What 
he  has  said  respecting  the  freedom  and  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  has  my  hearty  approval :  he  has  not  made  a 
single  attempt  to  show  the  harmony  between  these 
views,  and  phrenology;  and  whether  this  silence  be 
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owing  to  weakness   or  wisdom,  I  am  not  anxious  to 
inquire. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

MENTOR. 
Hull,  July  12,  1828. 


LETTER  III. 

to  the  editor  of  the  hull  advertiser. 

Sir, 

I  TOOK  up  ray  pen  with  a  view  to  unveil  the 
impiety  and  absurdities  of  phrenology.  I  showed,  iu 
my  first  letter,  that  it  leads  to  materialism;  in  my 
second,  that  it  leads  to  atheism;  and  in  both,  that  its 
inconsistences  as  a  system  furnished  ample  matter  for 
its  refutation.  It  is  said  to  be  built  upon  facts.  After 
referring  to  a  great  number.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says : 
"  All  these  facts  concur  in  showing  the  extraordinary 
energy  in  any  particular  faculty  invariably  to  corre- 
spond wiih  an  extraordinary  development  in  some  part 
of  the  brain."  And  Z.  affirms,  in  his  letter  of  May 
25th,  *'  Innumerable  observations  have  taught  Messrs. 
Gall' and  Spurzheim,  that  the  activity  of  a  faculty  is 
proportioned  to  the  size  or  development  of  its  appro- 
priate organ  —  a  knowledge  easily  obtained,  because 
the  cranium  happens  to  be  an  exact  mould  of  the  brain."* 
Mr.  Levison  soon  learned  from  Mr.  Bromley's  letters, 
that  he  could  not  defend  these  doctrines  from  the 
charge  of  materialism  ;  and  therefore  he  boldly  denied 
them.  "  When  it  is  stated,"  says  he,  in  his  letter  of 
June  6th,  "  that  the  strength  and  predominance  of  an 
intellectual  faculty  is  as  the  magnitude  and  develop- 
ment of  its  organ,  it  is  quite  erroneous.  Phrenologists 
never  maintain  that  the  f^ize  of  an  organ  is  a  standard 
of  functional  power."  With  the  above  extracts  before 
M  ai  3 
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his  eyes,  the  reader,  I  fear,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know- 
how  Mr.  L.  disposed  of  his  modesty,  when  he  affirmed 
that  phrenologists  never  held  the  doctrine  in  question. 
In  his  steam  engine  illustration,  in  reply  to  my  first 
letter,  Mr.  L.  admits  that  one  man's  faculties  may  pos- 
sess more  than  twice  the  power  of  those  of  another, 
owing  to  a  difference  of  temperament  merely,  the  con- 
formation of  their  heads  being  supposed  to  be  exactly 
similar.  He  admits,  also,  that  a  further  difference  in 
the  strength  of  the  faculties  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
difference  of  education  and  circumstances.  All  that 
Mr.  L.  contends  for  is,  that  "  size,  considered  with 
all  conditions,  is  not  rejected  in  estimating  innate  ca- 
pacity." He  was  evidently  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  sub- 
ject, and,  in  his  last  letter,  does  not  once  allude  to  it. 
Z.  hectors  me  severely,  because  I  did  not  explain  his 
doctrine  in  consistency  with  Mr.  L.'s.  I  can  only  say, 
in  reply  :  1.  How  could  I  divine  that  Z.  would  contra- 
dict himself,  for  the  sake  of  agreeing  with  Mr.  L.  ? 
2.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  my  duty  to  harmonize 
the  contradictions  of  phrenologists ;  and  3.  The  task 
expected  from  me  was  really  above  my  powers.  My 
placing  the  two  statements  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
he  represents  as  an  attempt  "  to  help  a  lame  dog  over 
a  stile."  I  have  only  to  remark  on  this  elegant  allu- 
sion, that  if  my  dog  be  lame,  his  is  dead  ;  and  that, 
however  desirous  he  may  be  to  restore  it  to  life  again, 
his  surgery  does  not  contain  a  drug  of  sufficient  po- 
tency to  work  the  miracle.  Z.  makes  the  concession 
in  so  ill  a  temper,  as  to  show  that  it  is  extorted  from 
him  ;  but  I  will  not,  on  that  account,  reject  it.  Be  it 
known,  then,  that  Z.  will  never  again  contend  that  the 
strength  of  a  faculty  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  its 
organ.  My  two  opponents  have,  therefore,  bidden 
Dr.  Spurzheim  good  night;  and  I  am  proud  of  this  re- 
sult of  the  controversy. 

In  proof  that  phrenology  does  not  lead  to  fatalism, 
Z.  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  man  was  a 
mere  bundle  of  instincts  and  sentiments,  the  stronger 
■would  prevail,  and  his  actions  would  be  irresistible  : 
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but  the  addition  to  these  parts  of  his  nature  of  the  fa- 
culties intellectual,  of  which  reason  (causality)  is 
chief,  enables  him  to  distinguish  and  choose  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  a  slender  modicum  of  intellect  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  Reason  may  con- 
vince him  of  the  importance  of  benevolent  actions,  and 
he  may  do  them  ;  but  the  motive  may  be  anything  but 
inclination.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  some  act  from 
principle,  others  from  feeling."  What  Z.  means  by  a 
bundle  of  instincts  and  sentiments  is  above  my  com- 
prehension. In  this  extract,  he  steers  clear  of  mate- 
rialism, but  he  wrecks  his  system.  1.  Reason  is  re- 
presented as  producing  all  the  charity  which  a  case  can 
deserve,  when  there  is  no  inclination,  no  feeling,  that 
is,  when  the  faculty  and  organ  of  benevolence  are  want- 
ing ;  for,  with  these,  inclination  and  feeling  are  con- 
nected. But  the  highest  and  noblest  act  of  benevo- 
lence is  that  which  proceeds  from  principle,  founded 
on  reason  :  in  comparison  of  this,  that  which  springs 
from  feeling  is  blind  and  of  little  worth.  Z.  has  as- 
signed to  reason  the  organ  of  causality.  Here,  sir,  you 
have  the  function  of  a  large  benevolence,  (for  a  largo 
benevolence  is  reasonable,)  performed  by  the  faculty 
of  reason,  through  the  organ  of  causality — the  appro- 
priate faculty  and  organ  having  no  place  in  the  head. 
A  more  complete  refutation  of  the  system  need  not  be 
desired.  2.  The  observations  made  by  Z.  on  bene- 
volence, will  equally  apply  to  every  other  faculty 
with  the  function  of  which  reason  can  be  at  all  con- 
cerned ;  and  as  Z.  has  confined  reason  to  the  organ  of 
causality,  everything  that  is  reasonable  may  be  done 
by  means  of  this  organ,  quite  as  well  without  the  other 
faculties  and  organs  as  with  them.  Suppose  a  man  to 
have  no  organ  of  righteousness,  and  a  large  organ  of 
covetousness,  his  organization  would  make  him  a  vil- 
lain, if  his  reason  did  not  interpose  :  but,  according  to 
Z.,  he  may  be  just  from  principle  ;  and  then  the  mani- 
festations will  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  phre- 
nological indications.  It  is  also  reasonable  that  men 
should  be  pious  :  when  the  organ  of  veneration,  there- 
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fore,  is  deficient,  they  may  be  devout  from  principle. 
But  if  men  may  be  charitable,  just,  and  religious,  with- 
out the  organs  of  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  and 
veneration,  phrenology  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  for  it  is  the  most  clumsy  im- 
posture ever  obtruded  upon  human  credulity.  Reason 
ought  to  regulate  adhesiveness,  combativeness,  de- 
structiveness,  covetousness,  secretiveness,  self-esteem, 
love  of  approbation,  cautiousness,  hope,  firmness,  etc. ; 
and  what  reason  dictates,  according  to  Z.,  may  be 
done.  In  reasonable  persons,  thereiore,  the  manifes- 
tations will  be  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of 
the  organs  :  if  they  be  too  large,  causality  will  restrain 
them  ;  if  too  small,  causality  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
And  let  no  one  suppose  that  a  large  causality  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  these  reasonable  manifestations; 
for  Z.  has  assured  us  that  '■'  a  slender  modicum  of  in- 
tellect is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.''  A  very  small 
organ  will  serve  for  a  weak  faculty.  You  cannot, 
therefore,  guess  whether  a  subject  will  act  rationally 
or  not,  by  looking  at  the  oi-gan  of  causality  ;  for  since  a 
small  one  is  sufficient,  size  is  of  no  more  importance  in 
this  regulating  organ  than  in  those  under  iis  control :  the 
result  may  be  the  same,  whciher  it  be  a  dwarf,  or  a 
giant.  If  the  science,  therifore,  be  built  on  the  in- 
variable correspondence  observed  between  the  vigour 
manifested  by  the  faculties  and  the  size  of  the  organs, 
it  is  founded  on  fools  ;  for  Z.  grams  that  this  corre- 
spondence may  be  deranged  by  every  one  who  has 
"  a  slender  modicum  of  intellect."  3.  You  will  per- 
ceive, sir,  the  absurdity  of  rnnking  one  organ  do  the 
work  which  properly  belongs  to  auoiher  ;  causality  is 
to  perform  the  function  of  benevolence,  etc.  This 
throws  ail  into  confusion,  and  is  not  only  fatal  to  phre- 
nology, but  contrary  to  nature;  for  the  eye  cannot  hear 
sounds,  nor  the  palate  see  objects.  4.  As  Z.  has  lo- 
cated reason,  he  should  have  infcaned  us  how  it  can 
control  the  other  organs.  Reason,  it  seems,  can  only  act 
by  means  of  the  organ  of  causality  ;  if  so,  it  can  no  more 
check  the  other  organs  than  the  nose  can  stop  the  ears. 
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I  inquired,  in  ray  first  letter,  why  the  phrenologists 
had  not  provided  a  particular  organ  for  the  use  of  rea- 
son. In  roply,  Z.  rates  me  most  unmercifully  for  not 
knowing,  what  "  even  an  elementary  in  phrenology" 
would  have  explained  to  me,  "  that  reason,  like  the 
other  intellectual  faculties,  has  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  '•  In  the  language  of  the  science,"  he  says, 
"  it  is  termed  causality."  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers 
to  Spurzheim,  who,  speaking  of  individuality,  compa- 
rison, and  causality,  says,  "  These  three  faculties  to- 
gether form  systems,  etc.,  and  constitute  the  true 
philosophical  understanding."  I  am  not  sure  that,  by 
the  "  true  philosophical  understanding,"  Spurzheim 
means  exactly  what  Z.  does  by  reason.  If  no  one  can 
possess  reason  without  having  a  true  philosophical 
understanding,  I  tremble  for  Z,  But,  admitting  their 
identity,  why  does  not  Z.  quote  fairly  ?  Spurzheim 
says,  "  these  three  faculties;"  Z.  leaves  out  the  word 
three.  Had  the  citation  been  correct,  the  reader  would 
have  seen,  at  once,  what  a  singular  authority  Spur- 
zheim is  for  limiting  reason  to  one  organ  !  Let  us  hear 
what  Mr.  Levison  has  to  say  upon  a  subject  so  plain 
that  no  one,  who  has  read  "  even  an  elementary  in 
phrenology,"  can  make  a  mistake,  "  The  organs  of 
causality  and  comparison,  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
produce  reason  !"  This  is  very  much  like  the  atheistic 
nonsense  quoted  from  Forster,  in  my  last !  Mr.  L. 
will  surely  allow  reason  the  use  of  the  two  organs, 
which  contribute  so  essentially  to  its  existence  !  Rea- 
son, then,  has  one  organ,  according  to  Z. ;  two  organs, 
according  to  Mr.  L.  ;  and  three  organs,  according  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim  !  This  is  building  science  iipon  facts  ! 
and  improving  upon  the  inductive  and  experimental 
philosophy  of  Bacon  and  Newton  ! 

Mr.  L.  professes  to  answer  my  last ;  but  what  has  he 
really  done  ?  Has  he  attempted  to  show  that  phreno- 
logy does  not  lead  to  materialism?  Does  he  controvert 
anything  I  said  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  isolation 
and  independency  of  the  organs,  as  leading  to  atheism  P 
and  does  he  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  philoso- 
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phical  yir.  Forster,  in  manufacturing  a  soul  by  piece- 
meal out  of  material  organs,  as  not  having  the  sanction 
of  phrenological  principles  ?  Not  one  word  does  he 
utter  upon  any  of  these  topics.  I  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  assume,  that  the  materialism  and  atheism  of 
the  system  are  established.  He  has,  however,  noticed 
one  observation  of  mine,  on  a  minor  point,  and  plumes 
himself  much  on  the  exposure  of  my  supposed  igno- 
rance. I  had  said,  "  An  organ  may  be  diseased  ;  but 
in  the  living  subject  this  cannot  always  be  discovered." 
Upon  this  he  remarks,  that  "  a  physician  can  discrimi- 
nate, by  the  aid  of  symptoms,  whether  his  patient  has 
a  chronic  or  acute  affection  of  the  brain  —  whether  in 
the  whole  or  a  separate  part."  I  never  doubted  that 
physicians  may,  in  most  cases,  judge  correctly  from 
symptoms  respecting  diseased  of  the  brain  ;  but  I  was 
not  before  aware,  that  they  could  always  detect  local 
affections,  and  determine  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  and  how  far  it  had  spread,  without  actual 
inspection.  Phrenologists  divide  the  brain  into  thirty- 
three  parts.  They  assert  that  one  of  these  parts,  called 
an  organ,  may  be  diseased,  while  all  the  adjoining 
organs  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  Now,  if  Mr. 
L.  means  to  say,  that  a  physician  can  always  discover, 
in  the  living  subject,  when  a  portion  of  the  brain 
is  diseased,  and  fix  upon  the  particular  organ,  I  can 
only  exclaim,  in  his  own  words,  "  Most  sagacious 
pathologist!  — thanks  to  thee  for  thy  discovery  !"  His 
reference  to  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs,  is  not  in 
point,  because  these  viscera  are  not  each  divided  into 
more  than  thirty  parts.  If  they  were,  and  if  any  one 
of  these  parts  might  be  separately  the  subject  of 
disease,  Mr.  L.  w^ould  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  if  he 
could  always  not  only  find  out  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, but  determine  exactly  which  of  the  thirty-three 
parts  was  affected. 

In  taking  leave,  Mr.  L.  invites  me  to  publish  a 
pamphlet,  with  an  assurance  that  it  shall  be  answered. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  wish  of  Job  :  "  My  desire  is 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book."     At  present, 
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however,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me.  If  he  be  disposed 
to  try  his  skill  at  book-making,  he  will  find  enough  in 
my  letters  yet  unanswered  to  furnish  matter  for  a 
fashionable  quarto.  I  wish  Z.  had  retired  from  the 
contest  in  the  same  friendly  spirit.  My  efforts  have 
been  directed  against  the  system,  on  account  of  its  im- 
moral tendency,  and  not  against  the  persons  of  its 
supporters :  towards  them  I  indulge  no  feelings  of 
an  unkindly  nature.  The  invectives  of  Z.  against 
fanatics,  as  he  styles  his  opponents,  remind  me  of  the 
bluster  of  the  Welch  quack  :  "  Me  vill  kill  de  priest.'" 
Most  people  are  of  opinion,  that  a  polemic  never  loses 
his  temper,  till  he  is  at  a  loss  for  an  argument.  Beg- 
ging pardon  for  trespassing  at  such  length  upon  your 
patience,  and  upon  the  columns  of  your  very  valuable 
paper, 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

MENTOR. 
Hull,  August  25,  1828. 


LETTER  IV. 
to  the  editor  of  the  hull  advertislr. 

Sir, 

In  my  last,  I  complained  of  Z.  not  quoting 
fairly.  The  copy  of  Spurzheim  which  I  consulted, 
was  the  first  edition;  and  in  this  I  am  quite  sure  he 
says,  "  these  three  faculties."  Z.  refers  to  ihe  third 
edition,  and  says,  "  The  words  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  are 
'  these  faculties,'  and  not  'these  three  faculties.'  "  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  as  Z.  seems  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
my  quotation,  I  refer  him,  and  any  gentleman  who  may 
wish  to  ascertain  the  truth,  to  the  copy  in  the  Sub- 
scription Library,  Parliament-street,  where,  under  the 
article  causality,  page  460,  he  will  find  the  passage  as  I 
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cited  it.  The  fact  is,  it  seems,  that  the  editions  vary. 
When  the  first  came  out,  three  faculties  constituted 
the  philosophical  understanding ;  it  has  since  been 
discovered  that  not  less  than  four  are  required.  In 
the  progress  of  illumination,  it  will  perhaps  turn  out, 
that  three  or  four  faculties  only  make  a  sophist,  and 
that  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  philosopher.  If  it  be  thought  that  I  should 
have  consulted  the  last  edition,  because  it  often  hap- 
pens that  in  anew  edition  the  mistakes  of  the  former 
are  corrected,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  question  at 
issue,  between  me  and  Z.  was,  whether  phrenologists 
had  assigned  any  organ  to  reason.  He  affirmed  that, 
"if  Mentor  had  read  even  an  elementary  on  phreno- 
logy, he  would  have  discovered  that  reason,  like  the 
other  intellectual  faculties,  has  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  This,  therefore,  according  to  Z.,  was  a  point 
so  well  established,  that  phrenologists  were  all  agreed 
upon  it ;  any  elementary  work  would  have  given  me 
correct  information.  He  then  appealed  to  Spurzheim, 
I  turned  to  the  place  and  found  the  word  three  in  my 
copy,  which  was  omitted  in  Z.'s  extract.  As  Z.  had 
spoken  so  positively  about  this  being  a  settled  point,  I 
never  suspected  the  apostle  of  the  sect  had  contra- 
dicted himself  upon  it,  in  the  different  editions  of  his 
work.  The  science  is  said  to  be  built  upon  facts;  and 
I  really  was  not  able  to  divine,  that  if  three  faculties 
could  constitute  a  philosophical  understanding  yester- 
day, it  would  require  four  to  do  the  same  thing  to-day  ! 
If  Z.  however,  will  forgive  me  for  not  being  more  scep- 
tical in  this  instance,  I  promise  him  faithfully,  that  I 
will  never  again  give  a  })hrenologist  credit  for  not  con- 
tradicting himself  in  things  said  to  be  established.  In 
matters  of  opinion,  a  person  may  change  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  an  ascertained  fact,  he  cannot.  If  I  take  up  an 
old  edition  of  Euclid,  and  read,  that  "  the  three  angles 
of  every  triangle,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles:"'  I  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "the 
four  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles !" 
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Z.  has  again  adverted  to  the  temperaments,  un- 
luckily started  by  Mr.  Levison,  and  wishes  to  persuade 
us  that  they  do  not  present  any  formidable  difficulty. 
But  he  should  have  recollected  that  IMr.  L.  united  with 
them,  all  other  conditions,  in  forming  his  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  I  pointed  out  several  condi- 
tions that  cannot  be  taken  into  the  account,  which 
neither  he  nor  Z.  has  answered.  I  will  now  mention 
another  condition,  which  will  elude  all  their  calcula- 
tions ;  and  that  is,  the  operation  of  the  Ploly  Sjurit  on 
the  human  mind.  Nearly  all  who  profess  Christianity 
in  this  country, both  churchmen  and  dissenters,  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  ;  and  no  doctrine  is 
more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Through  this 
influence,  the  animal  propensities  are  restrained,  and 
virtuous  sentiments  acquire  predominance  ;  so  that  a 
person  who  neither  feared  God,  nor  regarded  man 
before  he  received  this  b.cavenly  gift,  is  by  it  made 
both  pious  and  virtuous.  If  the  manifestations  there- 
fore, prior  to  conversion,  were  in  unison  with  the 
phrenological  indications,  tbey  cannot  be  so  after; 
because  a  thorough  change  has  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
pensities and  moral  sentiments,  while  the  structure  of 
the  skull  remains  unaltered.  But  if  the  doctrine  in 
question  be  denied,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  a 
change  of  character  is  often  effected,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  and  that  this  change  is  utterly  inexplicable 
upon  phrenological  prlncij^les.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that 
"  a  righteous  man"  sometimes  "turncth  away  from  his 
righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  and  dieth  in 
them."  In  this  case,  priorto  apostacy,  veneration  and 
conscientiousness  prevailed  against  the  animal  propen- 
sities: afterwards  these  become  lords  of  the  ascendant, 
and  the  others  cease  to  act.  Here  the  organs  of 
veneration  and  conscientiousness  had  been  fully  de- 
deloped,  and  in  triumphant  operation  for  years  ;  and 
if  there  were  a  particle  of  truth  in  phrenology,  they 
would  have  ensured  a  steady  perseverance  in  piety  and 
virtue  to  the  end.  Instead  of  this,  the  worshipper  has 
turned  blasphemer,  and  tlie  honest  man  a  villain.    The 
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organs,  as  indicated  on  the  skull,  have  meantime, 
undergone  no  change  whatever.  How  is  this?  Will 
a  phrenologist  say,  that  the  full  organs  of  veneration 
and  conscientiousness  are  paralysed  by  disease.  No; 
the  disease  is  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart.  But 
it'  the  change  in  the  character  be  owing  to  diseased 
organs,  the  a]>ostate  is  not  responsible  for  his  vices  ; 
for  he  cannot  continue  virtuous  after  the  appropriate 
organs  are  dead  :  thus  the  wicked  are  justified.  If 
these  organs  remain  in  a  sound  state  after  they  cease 
to  act,  then  ihe  manifestations  and  indications  are  in 
perfect  contradiction,  and  phrenology  is  destroyed. 
What  can  exceed  the  infatuation  of  making  the  skull, 
which  exhibits  the  same  appearances  from  youth  to  old 
age,  the  index  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments, 
which  are  varying  perpetually.  To  support  the  credit 
of  the  science,  there  ought  to  be  elevations  or  depres- 
sions of  bumps  corresponding  to  every  change  of 
character. 

Z.  had  admitted,  in  a  former  letter,  that,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  reason,  the  tendency  of  his  system  to 
materialism  could  not  be  denied.  It  is  a  principle  of 
phrenoloaty,  that  no  mental  faculty  can  act  but  by 
some  material  organ.  I  knew  Z.  would  be  fast  with 
his  reason,  because  he  could  not  make  it  work  without 
an  organ,  nor  help  his  system  if  he  united  it  to  one.  In 
the  latter  case,  reason  could  c  nly  ride  his  own  horse, 
like  each  of  the  otlier  faculties,  and  could  exercise  no 
authority  over  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  In  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  Z.  afi'ected  surprise  at  my  ignorance, 
and  in  a  most  confident  tone  assured  me,  that  any  ele- 
mentary work  would  have  informed  me  that  a  pair  of 
organs,  called  causality,  form  the  local  habitation 
which,  in  the  science,  is  assigned  to  reason.  He  even 
expressed  a  hope,  as  he  found  me  to  be  so  perfectly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that  I  would  read,  at 
least,  a  half-crown  pamphlet  on  this  sublime  science. 
If  he  meant  a  pamphlet  worth  half-a-crown,  I  frankly 
tell  him  that  my  eyes  have  never  yet  pored  over  its 
pages.     Your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  I 
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have  read  enough  to  qualify  me  to  overturn  the  system. 
He  denies  that  he  iniroduced  the  passage  from  Spur- 
zheim  as  his  authority  for  identifying  reason  with 
causality  ;  and,  as  he  refers  to  no  other  writer,  his  bold 
assertion  has  nothing  to  support  it.  It  was  rather  un- 
kind of  Z.,  knowing,  as  he  did,  my  extreme  ignorance, 
that  in  his  last  letter,  especially,  he  would  not  inform 
me  in  what  elementary  work  I  might  have  found  out 
the  secret. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  organs  of  reason,  the  next 
point  of  inquiry  was,  whether  this  faculty  be  subject  to 
ihe  general  law  of  the  system,  and  exert  a  vigour  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  its  organs.  If  this  were 
granted,  Z.  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  could  not  evade 
the  charge  of  materialism :  he  therefore  endowed  rea- 
son with  a  power  of  performing,  from  principle,  all  the 
functions  which  properly  belonged  to  some  other  fa- 
culties, when  they  should  happen  to  be  deficient;  and 
affirmed,  that  a  slender  modicum  of  intellect  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  This  was  steering  clear  of  ma- 
terialism ;  but,  as  I  showed  in  my  last,  was  fatal  to  his 
i'avourite  science.  But  he  has  cited  no  authority  for 
these  singular  opinions ;  and,  with  regard  to  a  small 
causality  performing  such  wonders,  Coombe,  in  his 
System,  page  347,  is  directly  against  him.  "  When  a 
person,"  says  he,  "  possessing  little  causality,  en- 
deavours to  reason,  he  will  become  feeble  and  con- 
fused." I  am  really  surprised  that  Z.  should  entertain 
fears  of  my  denying  that  persons  sometimes  perform 
acts  from  principle,  when  the  inclination  is  wanting. 
"  Whether  Mentor  deny  it  or  not,"  he  remarks,  "  the 
fact  is  incontrovertible,  that  similar  actions  spring  from 
contrary  motives ;  and  what  people  cannot  do  from 
inclination,  they  do  from  principle."  I  deny  the  fact! 
when  on  the  ground  of  it,  in  my  last,  I  cut  up  the  sys- 
tem root  and  branch  !  I  shall  beg  leave  to  go  a  little 
further.  If  a  person  commence  a  course  of  benevo- 
lence from  principle,  without  feeling  or  inclination : 
when  he  has  acquired  the  habit,  that  will  give  the  iu- 
clination,  and  produce  a  highly  pleasurable  feeling. 

N    N   2 
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To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  experience,  and  to  de- 
prive virtue  of  its  chief  reward  in  this  world.  Here, 
then,  is  a  person  without  any  primitive  feeling,  or  fa- 
■julty  of  benevolence;  and,  therefore,  without  the  ap- 
propriate pair  of  organs,  who  acquires  the  feeling, 
nut  how  will  a  plirenologist  dispose  of  if?  There  is 
no  organ  of  benevolence.  Must  it  be  attached  to  the 
organ  of  causality,  along  with  the  principle  '?  This 
would  spoil  all. 

I  have  assailed  the  absurdities  and  impieties  of 
phrenology  with  a  combination  of  argiinipnt  and  wit, 
and,  I  think,  with  some  success  ;  for  it  is  not  usual  for 
men  to  cry  aloud  at  the  bite  of  a  flea.  I  have,  how- 
ever, carefully  avoided  all  personalities ;  and  Z.  is  my 
witness,  though  in  this  he  does  not  follow  my  example, 
that  here  I  am  guiltless  ;  for,  in  his  catalogue  of  my 
expressions  to  which  he  objects,  there  is  not  one  which 
is  applied  either  to  him  or  any  other  individual.  If 
any  apology  were  necessary  for  my  style  of  writing,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  I  can  be 
grave  in  the  discussion  of  grave  tfuestions  ;  but  really, 
sir,  to  encounter  phrenology  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, exceeds  all  power  of  face.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  I  feel  persuaded  that  an  argument  pointed 
with  a  little  wit  is  best  adapted  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  the  system.  I  do  not  consider 
any  part  of  it  more  ridiculous,  or  more  dangerous, 
than  the  leading  position  upon  which  the  science  rests 
—  that  the  extraordinary  size  of  an  organ  is  a  sign  of 
extraordinary  vigour  in  the  faculty.  All  analogy 
would  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  legs  are 
the  organs  by  which  we  walk  ;  and  when  each  of  these 
is  as  thick  as  the  body,  you  naturally  suppose  that  the 
walking  faculty  is  feeble  :  you  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
poor  squalid  creature  hobble  on  with  his  pair  of  churns 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  ! 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

MENTOR. 

Hull,  Sept.  9,  1828. 
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REVIEW  I. 

to    the    editor    of    the    methodist    magazine. 
Sir, 

The  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  upon 
Methodism  and  Missions,  was  replied  to  by  a  Mr. 
Stiles,  a  dissenting  minister;  and  the  castigation  they 
have  received  from  him,  has  provoked  their  ire  to  an 
uncommon  degree.  They  objected  to  Methodism, 
that  it  produced  madness  ;  and  we  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  in  their  critique  upon  Mr.  Stiles's 
book,  they  have  completely  substantiated  this  charge  ; 
for  they  come  out  of  his  hands  with  the  laugh,  stare, 
and  rage  of  Bedlamites.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  S.'s 
book  ;  but,judging  of  it  by  its  effects,  it  must  be  a  mas- 
terly performance  ;  he  has  driven  his  opponents  to  the 
dreadful  expedient  of  substituting  abuse  in  the  stead  of 
argument,  which  is  the  last  resource,  and  the  forlorn 
hope,  of  vanquished  fanatics.  The  spirit  in  which  they 
write,  renders  it  improper  to  enter  any  further  into 
controversy  with  them ;  for  who  but  a  maniac  would 
dispute  with  maniacs?  Yet  this  celebrated  critique 
contains  such  ample  matter  for  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, that  a  few  remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  amiss. 
Under  the  term  "  Methodists,"  you  will  recollect  they 
include  evangelical  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  the 
followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Stiles  is  termed,  "  the  sacred  and  silly  gentle- 
man."    *'  His  catechism,"  they  inform  us,  *'  is  very 
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simple.  In  what  hoy  do  you  navigate  ?  By  what 
shoemaker  or  carpenter  are  you  instructed  ?  What 
miracles  have  you  to  relate?"  etc.  Methodist  preach- 
ers are  called  "  Didactic  artizans — delirious  mechanics 
— ferocious  Methodists."  They  add,  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reduce  the  drunken  declamations  of  Me- 
thodism to  a  point,  to  grasp  the  wriggling  lubricity  of 
these  cunning  animals,  and  to  fix  them  in  cue  po- 
sition." 

They  assure  us  that  "  if  they  can  prevent  such  an 
evil,  it  (that  is,  sober  and  rational  Christianity)  shall 
not  be  eaten  up  by  the  nasty  and  numerous  vermin  of 
Methodism.  Mr.  John  Stiles  should  remember  that  it 
is  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow 
the  little  victims  a  veto  upon  the  weapons  used  against 
them.  If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have  one  set 
of  vermin  banishing  small  tooth  combs  ;  another  pro- 
testing against  mouse  traps  ;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  and  a  fourth  exclaiming  against  the 
intolerable  infamy  of  using  soap  and  water.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They  must 
all  be  caught,  killed,  and  cracked,  in  the  manner,  and 
by  the  instruments  which  are  found  most  efiicacious 
to  their  destruction ;  and  the  more  they  cry  out,  the 
greater  plainly  is  the  skill  used  against  them." 

The  following  reasons  are  given  why  the  Hindoos 
should  be  neither  civilized  nor  christianized.  "  Make 
the  Hindoos  enterprising,  active,  and  reasonable  as 
yourselves,  destroy  the  eternal  track  in  which  they  have 
moved  lor  ages,  and  in  a  moment  they  would  sweep 
you  ofi"  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  ask,  too,  if  the 
Bible  is  universally  difi:Vised  in  Hindostan,  what  must 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  rob,  murder,  and  steal ;  we  who,  in  fifty 
years,  have  extended  our  empire  from  a  few  acres 
about  Madras  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  sixty 
millions  of  people,  and  exemplifivfd  in  our  public  con- 
duct, every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  capable. 
What  matchless  impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice 
with  sucli  precepts  !     If  we  have  common  prudence, 
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let  us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them  that 
Machiavel  is  our  propliet,  and  the  god  of  the  Ma- 
nicheany  our  god.''*  f 

The  whole  critique  runs  on  in  the  same  strain  of 
malignant  fury  against  Methodism  and  Missions.  After 
reading  the  above,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  otherwise 
of  the  writer  than  as  in  a  state  of  derangement,  lost  in 
dirt,  and  eaten  up  with  vermin.  It  is  the  current  re- 
port, hov.ever,  that  we  are  beholden  for  this  critique 
to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England.  One  pe- 
riodical publication  hints  at  this  rather  obscurely;  ano- 
ther, which  is  conducted  by  clergymen,  speaks  out 
pretty  plainly.  He  takes  his  rank,  of  course,  among 
the  rational  divines,  and  has  lately  obtruded  upon 
the  world  two  volames  of  sermons  full  of  rank  So- 
ciuianism. 

The  connexions  of  this  gentleman  in  the  north  have 
obliged  him  most  probably,  to  use  pretty  freely  the 
small  tooth  comb,  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  soap  and 
water;  and  this  employment  would  naturally  enough 
suggest  to  him  the  sublime  imagery  which  he  employs 
to  show  the  necessity  of  killing  the  Methodists.  Or  he 
may,  perhaps,  assist  the  nursery  maid  in  combing  and 
washing  "  the  children  of  the  foundling." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  clergymen,  who, 
like  this  man,  would  have  "  the  numerous  vermin  of 
Methodism  caught  and  killed,"  that  they  are  hired  by 
the  state,  at  an  enormous  expense,  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  If  they  can  reclaim  the  wan- 
derer, and  preserve  the  pious,  they  ought  surely  to  be 
satisfied ;  but  if  they  can  do  neither,  and,  therefore, 
recommend  prosecution,  they  ought,  as  honest  men,  to 
resign  their  livings  at  the  time  they  propose  coercive 
measures.  Why  should  they  be  paid  any  longer  for 
preaching  and  praying  against  heresy,  schism,  etc., when, 
by  their  own  confession,  these  evils  can  be  removed 
only  by  catching  and  killing  !  But  they  wish  to  have 
associated  with  them,  in  their  godly  work,  a  number  of 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  Xo,  27,  Art.  3. 
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consecrated  butchers,  clothed  in  red  apparel,  and  in 
garments  died  with  blood  ;  and  then  their  arguments, 
to  be  sure,  would  be  irresistible  !  If  Methodism  be, 
however,  what  they  say  it  is,  the  clergyman  who  can- 
not stop  its  progress  without  catching  and  killing, 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  church,  and  to  have  his 
gown  torn  off  his  back. 

Several  of  the  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  are 
men  of  considerable  talent.  This  made  the  work  po- 
pular; and  it  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation. 
Presuming  upon  the  hold  which  they  had  acquired  on 
the  public  muid,  they  have  lately  ventured  to  propa- 
gate tenets  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  have 
divulged  before  the  reputation  of  their  work  w^as  estab- 
lished. It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  in  the  very  ar- 
ticle which  fellows  their  first  attack  upon  the  Method- 
ists, the  sanctity  of  the  Bible  is  treated  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  the  sanctity  of  Methodism  ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  smiled  to  myself  while  thinking  how  the 
countenance  of  many  a  zealous  churchman  would 
change,  when,  after  such  a  feast  upon  Methodism,  he 
was  invited  to  finish  the  repast  with  a  noxious  draught 
of  infidelity.  Soon  after  this  comes  out  a  most  vulgar 
attack  upon  royalty  ai;d  the  constitution.*  The  falling 
oft'  of  several  hundreds  of  subscribers,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  these  principles. 

These  reviewers  are  of  the  French  school,  and  attack 
religion  and  government  with  the  weapons  which  were 
employed  so  successfully  by  the  French  philosophers. 
But  the  English  are  neither  so  volatile,  so  ignorant, 
nor  so  profane  as  the  French  :  they  are  not  to  be  duped 
out  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  by  the  jests  and  abuse  of 
a  motley  group  of  infidels,  jacobins,  and  unprincipled 
clergymen. 

The  character  of  a  censor  is  a  matter  of  importance. 
When  a  person  of  known  wisdom  and  goodness  gives 

*  See  Wharton's  "  Remarks  on  tlie  Jacobinical  Tendency  of 
tlie  Edinburgh  Review." 
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reproof,  it  is  generally  suspected  there  is  something  the 
matter ;  but  who  thinks  the  worse  of  a  man  for  the 
abuse  of  a  Billingsgate "?  We  know  enough  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  against  Methodism.  He  makes  a 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  is  bound  by  every  senti- 
ment of  honour  and  conscience  to  support  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  is  paid  by  infidels  and  jacobins  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  a  work  which  tends  to  subvert  both. 
He  subscribes  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  handsomely  paid  to  preach  them  ;  and 
he  both  preaches  and  writes  against  them.  It  would 
have  been  singular,  if  this  hireling  could  have  per- 
ceived any  other  than  mercenary  motives  as  the  spring 
of  action  in  Methodist  preachers.  It  is  not  the  re- 
proaches, but  the  commendations  of  such  men  that 
should  excite  alarm. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  wickedness  of  it,  I  would  ad- 
vise all  the  sober  and  rational  clergy  to  speak  of  the 
Methodists  with  all  the  extravagance  of  this  writer. 
THose  of  their  hearers  who  believe  them,  will  go  to 
the  meeting  for  sport ;  and  those  who  doubt,  will  at- 
tend a  few  times,  to  know  whether  those  things  are  so. 
There  are  thousands  now  in  the  Methodist  societies, 
who  heard  the  preachers  at  first  from  such  motives. 

It  is  impossible  for  thinking  people  to  believe  the 
statements  of  these  men.  The  church  of  England, 
they  say,  is  the  most  pure  and  apostolic  church  in 
Christendom  :  the  clergy  are  the  most  pious,  learned, 
orthodox,  and  rational  divines  that  ever  adorned  the 
church  of  Christ,  in  any  age.  Now  we  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  a  church  built  upon  a  good  foundation,  and  sup- 
ported by  18,000  such  clergy,  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
whole  world.  When,  therefore,  we  hear  an  alarm  sound- 
ing through  the  kingdom,  that  this  church  is  in  danger, 
we  inquire  with  surprise,  what  sacriligious  desperadoes 
have  attacked  this  venerable  fabric,  and  produced  this 
universal  panic  ?  and  we  are  very  gravely  told,  that 
they  are  a  few  shoemakers  and  carpenters !  and  that 
"  they  must  all  be  caught  and  killed,"  or  this  wonder- 
ful church  will  be  ruined  !     A  sober  and  rational  di- 
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vine  has  been  preaching  and  praying  for  years,  and 
made  all  his  parishioners  sober  and  rational  christians, 
when  a  "  didactic  artizan"  appears.  His  catechism  is 
very  simple.  "  In  what  hoy  do  you  navigated  By 
what  shoemaker  or  carpenter  are  you  instructed  ? 
What  miracles  have  you  to  relate?'  etc.  His  work  is 
soon  done  :  they  all  jump  into  the  Methodist  hoy,  and 
sail  away,  leaving  their  sobriety  and  rationality  with 
the  poor  parson,  who  roars  out  most  piteously,  "  The 
church  is  in  danster  !" 

D.  I. 

NE^VCASTLE-UPO^"-TYNE. 


REVIEW  II. 

TO    THE    EniTO;^    OF    THE    JIETUODIST    ilAGA/.INE. 

Sir, 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  I  see  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Eeview,  but  being  informed  that  a  recent 
number  contained  some  strictures  on  Mr.  Everett's 
reply  to  'Mr.  Wainewrighfs  objections,  ray  curiosity 
was  not  a  little  excited  to  know  what  censure  the 
bigoted  authors  of  that  iniblication  had  to  pass  on  Mr. 
E.'s  excellent  letters.  A  friend  having  just  procured 
me  a  sight  of  that  Eeview,  and  perceiving  by  your 
number  for  this  month,  that  you  have  not  received 
any  article  on  the  subject  from  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents, I  presume  to  send  you  the  following  brief 
remarks,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  as  you 
may  judge  best. 

Yours  affectionately, 

YonK,  Bee.  8,  1819. 

The  strictures  referred  to  are  found  in  the  Septem- 
ber number,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
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tone  of  these  writers  is,  on  the  present  occasion,  con- 
siderably lowered,  compared  with  what  it  has  been  on 
the  subject  of  Methodism.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
yet  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  such  stale  terms  as 
schism,  heresy,  and  enthusiasm;  and  have  not  for- 
gotten their  accustomed  practice  of  hazarding  asser- 
tions without  proof.  They  have  evidently,  however, 
received  Mr.  E.'s  letters  under  the  feeling,  that  he  is  a 
writer  not  to  be  treated  with  that  low  vulgarity  and 
contempt,  which  they  have  long  been  habituated  to 
employ.  It  is  now,  it  appears,  a  piece  of  Methodistical 
policy,  "  On  every  attack,  to  appoint  some  able  hand  or 
(>ther  to  give  it  an  answer."  These  gentlemeu  at  last 
concef'e,  that  the  Methodists  have  some  "  able  hands" 
to  employ  in  their  defence.  You,  sir,  can  recollect  the 
period,  when  anything  issuing  from  the  schismatical 
press  was  stigmatised  as  the  production  of  ignorance 
and  presumption.  Mr.  E.  will  not,  I  hope,  be  too 
much  elated  with  this  extorted  concession  :  their  praise 
with  him  will  have  its  price.  But  who  apjiointed  Mr. 
E.  to  undertake  the  task  he  has  so  ably  executed  ?  I 
am  inclined  to  conclude  these  writers  will  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  in  the  castigation  he  has  given  Mr. 
Wainewright,  he  was  really,  what  they  affirm  of  all 
Methodist  preachers,  in  reference  to  the  ministry,  self- 
appointed  ;  with  only  the  exception  of  a  simple  request 
from  yourself. 

The  Methodists,  these  critics  truly  affirm,  "  contend 
that  Methodism  is  the  woik  of  God,  and  that  John 
Wesley  was  a  peculiar  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence to  accomplish  it."  This  they  attempt  to 
disprove,  Ly  declaring,  that  during  Mr.  Wesley's 
career,  "he  very  materially  altered  his  opinions." 
The  Methinlists  deny  this,  and  challenge  them  to  the 
proof.  It  IS  truly  lamentable,  that  churchmen  either 
forget,  or  wilfilly  depart  frcm  what  in  early  life  they 
were  taught  to  be  their  "duty  to  their  neighbours; 
namely,  to  hurt  no  body  by  word  or  deed,"  and  to 
keep  themselves  "  from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and 
slandering."  If  such  versatility  of  opinion  h  id  been 
o  o 
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manifested  by  the  venerable  founder  of  Methodism,  it 

would  certainly  appear  in  some  of  his  numerous  publi- 
cations; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  in 
all  the  essential  truths  of  religion,  as  he  "  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  so  he  walked  in  him"  to  the  end  of  life. 

These  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  sir,  these  reviewers, 
boast  that  "  an  able  advocate  for  the  church,  puts  the 
Methodists  in  a  dilemma  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
our  Lord  put  the  Jews.  The  mission  of  John  Wesley, 
'  was  it  of  God,  or  of  man  ?  '"  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  Methodists  are  by  no  means  afraid 
of  being  placed  in  this  dilemma.  But  if  an  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  church  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  them 
there,  why  does  he  not  do  so  "?  Is  it  because  the 
church  cannot  produce  such  an  able  advocate  ?  What ! 
not  one  from  the  host  of  Anti-Jacobin  reviewers?  So 
we  must  conclude,  until  some  such  advocate  proves 
the  thing,  Methodism  is  not  of  God.  The  fact  is,  many 
who  stickle  for  the  church,  are  unworthy  of  her  com- 
munion. She  is  placed,  in  their  hands,  on  a  false 
basis.  Mr.  Wainewright  himself,  from  his  subsequent 
silence,  seems  afraid  to  enter  the  field  with  Mr.  E. ; 
and  his  warm  admirers,  the  Anti-Jacobin  reviewers, 
endeavour  to  make  as  honourable  a  retreat  for  him  as 
existing  circumstances  will  admit  of 

In  the  same  paragraph,  containing  these  "  great 
swelling  words,"  the  Slethodists  are  charged  with  de- 
parting from  the  advice  Mr.  Wesley  gave  them  to  the 
last,  not  to  separate  from  the  church.  Mr.  Wesley 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  though  he  disapproved  of,  and  dissented 
from  many  parts  of  her  discipline,  he  never  formally 
renounced  communion  with  her,  nor  departed  from 
her,  further  than  existing  circumstances  appeared  to 
him  imperiously  to  require.*  His  successors  in  the 
work  have  been  guided  by  the  same  principles ;  and 

*  Here  Mr.  Isaac  proceeds  too  far ;  Mr.  Wesley  never  dis- 
approved of  and  (dissented  from  the  discipline  of  tho  church  of 
England,  but  disapproved  of  uU  departure  from  what  discipline 
she  has. —  Edit. 
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in  the  application  of  them,  they  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  materially  erred.  Let  the  objector  state 
his  case,  and  it  shall  be  considered. 

After  a  few  other  cursory  remarks,  hi  which  Mr. 
Everett's  sentiments  are  objected  to,  but  not  refuted, 
these  critics  say,  "  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two 
or  three  points  only,  as  most  requisite  of  explanation." 
The  first  of  these  points  is  the  doctrine  of  assiirance. 
Mr.  E.  had  observed,  "  What  is  not  a  little  singular, 
Mr.  Waine Wright  encourages  his  readers,  in  one  part 
of  his  publication,  to  pray  for  pardon,  and  yet  re- 
nounces any  knowledge  of  its  attainment.  Hence  we 
must  pray  in  the  dark.  If  we  cannot  tell  when  we  are 
forgiven,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  our  praying  for 
what,  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  may  have  already  ob- 
tained." On  this  passage,  the  reviewers  remark, 
"  We  have  always  understood  that  daily  pardon  is 
necessary  to  every  man,  and  have  learnt  to  pray  that 
our  trespasses  may  be  forgiven  as  often  as  we  pray  for 
our  daily  bread.  If  Mr.  Everett  and  his  followers 
suppose  themselves  arrived  at  that  state  that  they  need 
not  pray  for  pardon,  as  being  already  obtained,  we 
must  consider  them  deluded  by  one  of  the  false  spirits 
which  have  gone  out  into  the  world."  This  is  all  they 
have  said  upon  the  subject.  Permit  me  to  add  the 
following  observations  : — 

First :  Mr.  Everett's  argument  is  not  directly  met, 
but  an  absurd  consequence  is  tacked  to  it.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  show,  that  the  consequence  does  not  be- 
long to  it.  If  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  yesterday,  all 
my  sins  were  forgiven,  is  that  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  pray  to-day  for  the  pardon  of  sins  subsequently 
committed?  How  the  knowledge  that  God  pardons 
our  daily  faults,  on  our  performance  of  certain  condi- 
tions, of  which  daily  prayer  is  one,  is  likely  to  inspire 
conceit  that  we  "  need  not  pray  for  pardon,"  is  above 
my  comprehension.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  view 
of  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  encouragements  to 
prayer  that  can  be  afllbrded.  Secondly :  if  I  might  be 
so  presumptuous,  I  should  like  to  catechise  these  critics 
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a  little,  about  their  daily  prayers.  I  would  ask,  if  you 
have  no  assurance  that  God  will  answer  prayer,  why 
do  you  pray  ?  In  your  daily  prayers,  do  you  supplicate 
pardon  for  any  other  sins  than  those  of  the  current  day  ? 
If  not,  you  ought  to  have  an  assurance  that  your  former 
sins  are  I'orgiven,  or  you  are  still  ir.  your  own  apprehen- 
sion liable  to  be  punished  for  theai.  If  you  pray  daily 
for  the  pardon  of  all  the  sins  of  your  past  life,  are  you 
not  in  Mr.  E.'s  dilemma,  praying  in  the  dark,  and  pos- 
sibly j)raying  for  what  you  have  already  received;  that 
is,  provided  it  be  true,  that  a  man  may  be  in  the  favour 
of  God,  but  cannot  know  if?  Thirdly,  those  who 
deny  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness,  virtually  make  the 
gospel  of  no  use.  Moat  persons  will  allow,  that  the 
terms  of  pardon  are  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  a  person  has 
only  to  comply  with  these  terms,  to  be  assured  that  he 
is  forgiven.  If,  then,  I  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of 
pardon,  it  must  be  because  the  scriptures  do  not  inform 
me  what  I  must  do  to  be  saved ;  and  if  they  do  not 
give  me  this  information,  of  what  value  are  they  ? 
Fourthly,  if  we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  divine 
mercy,  we  cannot  be  grateful  for  it :  thus  all  the  best 
feelings  of  the  soul  are  paralyzed.  Fifthly:  a  person 
who  is  conscious  of  sin,  and  has  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  forgiveness,  must  be  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
state.  What,  then,  must  be  the  assurance  of  our  op- 
ponents, who  deny  this  doctrine,  and  are  yet  per- 
})etually  charging  Methodism  with  being  a  gloomy  sys- 
tem ■?  And  can  a  man  look  forward  without  dismay, 
who,  like  these  critics,  disclaims  all  saving  knowledge  ? 
It  is  their  system,  not  ours,  which  is  likely  to  people 
Bedlam.  Not  anything,  sir,  I  trust,  in  what  is  here 
advanced,  can  possibly  operate  against  the  christian 
looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  his  past  life,  and  that  fre- 
quently too,  with  all  the  tempers,  words,  and  actions, 
the  design  and  desires,  the  intentions  and  affections  of 
it,  and  to  confess  all  that  he  may  know  to  have  been 
improper  therein,  supplicating  a  continued  sense  of 
the  pardoning  love  of  God.     For  our  pardon,  though 
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really  granted,  may  be  revoked  through  our  unfaith- 
fulness ;  and  though  a  sense  of  it  excludes  all  con- 
scious guilt,  yet  it  is  not  intended  to  preclude  holy 
shame,  and  the  deepest  self-abasement  before  the 
Lord,  from  a  recollection  of  past  transgression. 
Though  the  christian  is  forgiven  of  God,  he  can  never 
forgive  himself.  He  feels  more  pain  for  a  wandering 
thought,  than  some  men  do  for  murder ;  and  the 
smallest  departure  from  God  leads  him  to  the  throne 
of  grace  for  a  fresh  application  of  pardon.  Were  Mr. 
Everett  by  my  elbow,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  condemn  me  for  charging  him  with  holding 
similar  sentiments  to  these. 

The  next  point  touched  upon  is  that  of  providence. 
A  long  extract  is  given  from  Mr.  E.,  in  which  the  views 
of  the  Methodists  on  providence,  both  general  and 
special,  are  explained.  They  observe,  "  To  this  ac- 
count, perhaps,  no  objection  need  be  made."  This  is 
noble  ;  we  ask  no  more  from  these  gentlemen.  They 
carp  at  some  instances  provided  by  Mr.  E.,  as  special 
manifestations,  and  make  some  rather  singular  obser- 
vations :  but  since  they  concede  the  principle,  it  is  not 
worth  while  contending  with  them  about  a  peculiar 
application  of  it.  This  concession  may  be  viewed  as  a 
most  important  one.  It  is  evidently  extorted  by  the 
force  of  truth,  and  made  with  hesitation.  The  re- 
viewers seem  to  have  been  afraid  fairly  to  encounter 
Mr.  E.'s  arguments  ;  for,  to  the  only  extract  they  have 
made  from  this  letter,  they  have  given  their  reluctant 
approval. 

Mr.  E.'s  letters  have  been  complained  of,  as  too 
long  ;  and  yet  some  of  the  complainants,  when  inter- 
rogated, have  confessed  they  never  read  them.  The 
Letter  on  Providence,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
united  all  his  energies,  and  borne  down  upon  his  op- 
ponent like  a  resistless  torrent,  devastating  and  sweep- 
ing away  his  whole  system,  is  really  too  short,  and 
you  rise  from  it  with  a  wish  that  he  had  entered  fur- 
ther into  the  subject.  His  observations  on  that  ab- 
struse subject  are  some  of  them  new,  and  not  fre- 
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quently  to  be  met  with;  and  all  of  them  are  striking 
and  interesting."  There  really  seemed  to  be  a  want  of 
something  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
vidence, by  one  of  our  own  body,  which  might  be 
perused  without  danger.  Those  composed  by  some 
authors  of  Calvinistic  principles,  are  not  fit  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  young  people  :  for,  on  no  doc- 
trinal point  is  Calvinism  more  iai;)osing  than  on  this. 
Many  have  not  been  a  little  shackled  in  their  senti- 
ments by  reading  Flavel  on  the  subject.  Those  again, 
who  write  on  the  other  side,  appear  to  go  too  far,  by 
making  so  much  of  the  agency  of  second  causes,  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  first.  The  first  class  of  writers  try 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  everything  under  the  em- 
pire of  a  dire  fatality,  and,  consequently,  to  overturn 
the  very  foundations  of  religion  and  virtue,  by  de- 
stroying moral  liberty.  The  second,  among  whom 
Mr.  W.  seems  to  take  his  stand,  by  banishing  the 
immediate  intercourse  of  the  Deity  with  his  creatures, 
and  by  denying  his  divine  interpositions  to  assist 
them,  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  dependence  upon  God, 
and  render  prayer  useless  and  absurd.  Mr.  E.  has 
judiciously  and  scripturally  steered  his  course  be- 
tween these  extremes  ;  and  while  he  maintains  the 
moral  liberty  of  man,  he  takes  care  to  lay  every  ho- 
nour at  the  feet  of  his  Redeemer.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  excellent  light  in  which  he  has  placed  several 
other  subjects,  forming,  according  to  your  own  lan- 
guage at  ihe  last  Bristol  Conference,  "  a  most  ex- 
cellent defence  of  scriptural  Christianity,"  the  Letter 
on  Providence  alone,  justifies  a  separate  publication 
of  the  work.  A  further  improvement,  perhaps,  might 
be  still  suggested  ;  namely,  to  strip  that  letter  of  all 
controversial  reference  to  Mr.  "Wainesvright :  for  Mr. 
E.  to  enter  more  fully  into  some  particular  points, 
which,  evidently  from  a  fear  of  being  too  prolix,  be- 
cause of  the  mode  of  publication,  he  has  but  slightly 
touched;  and,  finally,  to  publish  it  as  a  small  but 
separate  tract  on  providence.  Such  a  work  is  wanted 
from  the  pen  of  one   of  our  own  body;   and  from 
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the  specimens  Mr.  E.  has  given  us,  it  would  be  far 
from  presumptuous  in  him,  at  ieasf  to  attempt  the 
task. 

The  last  point  the  reviewers  advert  to,  is  that  of 
extempore  preaching.  Mr.  E.  had  supposed  that  a 
minister  of  God  might  be  qualified  to  deliver  his 
message  without  the  intervention  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  "  This  assumption,"  we  are  told,  "  proves 
nothing,  by  proving  too  much  A  flow  of  impressive 
language  may  be  found  in  some  teacher  or  other,  of 
every  denomination.  In  this,  the  papists  have  par- 
ticularly excelled."  Who  ever  denied  it?  But  how 
does  this  prove  that  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  must 
be  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  reading  their  discourses  ? 
I  should  deduce  from  the  fact  the  direct  contrary  con- 
clusion. I  should  say,  "  If  preachers  of  heresy  can 
vend  their  poison  in  a  flow  of  impressive  language, 
how  happens  it  that  the  ambassadors  of  Heaven,  the 
ministers  of  truth  and  righteousness,  must  have  re- 
course to  artificial  helps  which  the  others  do  not 
need  ?"  Had  Mr.  E.  represented  "  a  flow  of  impres- 
sive language"  as  the  gift  of  God  to  his  ministers  ex- 
clusively, then  the  reply  to  him  would  have  been  con- 
clusive ;  but  he  is  guilty  of  no  such  absurdity.  I  will 
not  say,  that,  when  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or 
when  treating  on  a  very  complex  subject,  a  minister 
might  not  be  excused,  who  should  read  his  discourse  ; 
but  when  we  observe  how  general  it  is  for  persons  who 
understand  a  subject,  and  feel  interested  in  it,  to  de- 
liver their  sentiments  upon  it  extempore,  in  a  sensible 
and  impressive  manner,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the 
clergy  should  be  the  only  class  of  men  who  are  ge- 
nerally reduced  to  the  expedient  of  reading  their  lec- 
tures. These  critics  affirm,  that  "  many  of  our  best 
theologians,  and  most  pious  christians,  cannot  deliver 
a  single  sentence  on  the  most  easy  subject  with  fluency." 
I  hope  their  possessive  pronoun  is  not  intended  to  in- 
clude any  other  church  but  their  own  ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  an  accredited  writer  belonging  to  any  other  sect, 
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except,  perhaps,  the  Socinians,  who  would   not  feel 
ashamed  to  make  such  an  avowal. 

To  prove  that  reading  sermons  is  the  preferable 
mode,  it  is  stated,  that  "  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
one  of  the  popular  extempore  orators  in  the  church, 
preached  and  printed  a  visitation  sermon,  which  for 
emptiness,  weak  arguments,  ungrammatical  construc- 
tion, etc.,  has  given  a  tolerable  specimen  of  what  his 
extemporaneous  effusions  must  be."  Now,  sir,  sup- 
posing the  character  of  this  sermon  to  be  just,  does  this 
writer  mean  to  say,  that,  if  we  take  two  or  three  years 
for  our  range,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  printed 
sermon  which  was  written  prior  to  its  delivery,  that  is 
not  as  destitute  of  literary  merit  as  the  one  to  which  he 
alludes  ?  One  would  hope,  when  the  critic  was  de- 
claiming against  the  productions  of  indigested  "extem- 
poraneous effusions,"  he  did  not  let  his  pen  run  on  as 
thoughtlessly  as  the  orators  do  their  tongues.  But 
after  giving  the  following  passage  the  closest  attention, 
it  seems  to  me  to  furnish  as  choice  a  specimen  as  need 
to  be  desired,  of  emptiness,  weak  argument,  and  un- 
grammatical construction.  "  As  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets,"  says  he,  "  are  subject  to  the  prophets,  it  is 
the  business  of  sound  judgment  and  discrimination  of 
circumstances,  to  determine  whether  it  is  better  for 
preachers,  as  a  general  rule,  to  trust  to  the  effusions  of 
the  moment,  or  to  the  well-digested  labours  of  the 
study."  "Will  this  censor  of  sectarian  ignorance  in- 
form our  dull  minds  what  he  really  means,  when  he 
says,  "  It  is  the  business  of  discrimination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  determine"  this  knotty  question? 
and  how  he  came  to  know,  that  an  extempore  dis- 
course does  not  contain  the  well-digested  labours  of 
the  study '? 

In  conclusion,  the  critic  submits  to  Mr.  E,  some  im- 
portant considerations  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
establisment,  from  which,  "  he  will  perceive  the 
church  of  England  expanding  its  wings  like  a  dove, 
whose  wuigs  are  silver  wings  and  her  feathers  like  gold. 
And  he  may  then  lay  bis  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  be 
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silent  through  shame. "'  As  I  have  not  consulted  Mr. 
E.,'  I  know  not  how  this  sublime  description  of  the 
church  has  operated  on  his  modesty ;  but  as  he  may 
read  this  article,  I  would  say,  look,  Mr.  E.,  at  this 
dove  of  the  church.  See  how  delightfully  many  of 
the  clergy  brood  under  her  silver  wings  !  and  how  well 
they  have  feathered  their  nests  with  her  golden  fea- 
thers!  and  dare  you,  presumptuous  man,  attempt  to 
hurt  this  divine  bird  i  Were  you  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  from  your  pop  gun,  do  you  suppose  the  Me- 
thodists would  be  permitted  to  enrich  themselves,  by 
cutting  ofi"  the  silver  wings  and  plucking  the  golden 
feathers?  Remember  the  disappointment  of  the  boy, 
who  killed  the  goose  which  laid  golden  eggs,  and  be 
instructed ! 
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A  PERSON  of  the  name  of  Ward  lent  Mr.  Isaac  Mira- 
baud's  System  of  Nature,  and  Volney's  Researches 
after  Truth,  to  convert  l.im  to  Atheism.  Mr.  Isaac 
read  them,  and  determined  on  writing  to  the  lender 
a  series  of  letters,  exposing  the  main  parts  of  the 
atheist's  creed.  The  first  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ward, 
which  so  irritated  him,  as  to  draw  from  him  an  angry 
reply,  which  reply  gave  rise  to  the  following  rejoinder, 
or  Essay : — 

Mr.  Ward, 

I  HAVE  not  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
to  your  reply  before  this  morning.  You  lent  me  your 
books  to  convert  me  to  ycur  opinions,  which  I  read 
with  attention,  particularly  Mirabaud's  System  of 
Nature.  I  was  not  convincal ;  and  I  gave  you  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  his  foundation  a  sandy  one.  You  seem 
surprised  that  I  have  not  entered  into  a  lengthened 
and  laboured  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
being  ;  but  you  should  recollect  that  you  undertook  to 
bring  me  over  to  your  views,  and  that  I  did  not  engage 
to  convert  you  to  mine. 

The  first  position  of  Mirabaud  which  I  controverted 
is  this,  that  we  can  only  form  ideas  of  material  objects. 
I  contended  that  millions  of  people  have  an  idea  that 
there  is  an  immaterial  being.  This  I  called  a  plain 
fact.  Against  it  you  argr.c  Uius  :  "  There  either  can  or 
can  not  be  any  idea  formed  of  an  immaterial  being,"  etc. 
Though  I  have  read,  I  believe,  some  thousands  of 
volumes,  I  must  confess  this  is  the  most  singular  ar- 
r  i' 
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gument  I  ever  met  with.  The  first  proposition  in  it 
contains  an  absolute  contradiction ;  for  "  something 
not  material"  cannot  be  "  nothing."  But  passing  over 
this  absurdity,  it  takes  for  granted  the  main  thing  in 
dispute,  which  you  ought  to  have  proved,  namely,  that 
■what  is  not  material  has  no  existence,  or  is  nothing. 
Now  you  really  must  excuse  me,  if  I  cannot  so  easily 
concede  this  point.  You  must  not  assume  it  without 
one  word  of  proof.  The  next  proposition  is,  that  this 
immaterial  being  "  never  acted  on  any  of  the  senses." 
This  requires  proof,  and  is  only  granted  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  Admitting  it,  therefore,  I  deny  the  con- 
sequence, that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  it.  The  conse- 
quence can  only  be  good  on  the  supposition  that  ideas 
can  only  be  received  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ; 
and  you  have  the  honour,  I  believe,  of  having  made 
this  wonderful  discovery.  You  talk  about  motion,  and, 
therefore,  have  some  idea  of  it;  but  which  of  your 
senses  has  it  acted  upon '?  You  also  mention  eternity ; 
now  can  you  see  it,  or  hear  it,  or  smell  it,  or  taste  it, 
or  feel  it  ?  All  our  abstract  ideas  are  received  through 
another  medium  than  the  senses.  If  you  have  no  idea 
of  a  spiritual  being,  you  cannot  argue  either  for  or 
against  his  existence. 

In  your  next  paragraph  you  assert  that  "  neither  the 
millions  nor  yourself  can  seriously  soy  you  have  an 
idea  of  such  a  being  as  you  preach,"  etc.  Hero  is 
another  downright  contradiction.  For  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  "feign  a  being  in  the  mind,"  and  yet  to  have 
"  no  idea  of  such  a  being  ?"  Besides,  if  I  have  feigned 
such  a  being  in  my  mind,  I  did  not  receive  my  notion 
of  him  through  the  medium  of  ray  senses. 

I  can  form  an  idea  of  an  immaterial  being,  just 
as  easily  as  you  can  of  one  that  is  material.  You 
can  only  judge  of  matter  by  its  properties  ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  I  can  judge  of  mind.  You  know  no 
more  of  the  essence  of  matter,  than  I  do  that  of  spirit. 

The  position  of  your  author,  that  we  can  only  form 
ideas  of  material  objects,  must  be  true,  if  there  be  no- 
thing but  matter  in  the  universe,  and  no  innate  ideas, 
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both  of  which  he  afTirms.     For  matter  can  only  act  on 

the  senses,  and,  at  the   most,  can  only  communicate 

ideas  of  its   own  properties.     But  this  is  contrary  to 

fact,  for  we  have  tlie  idea  of  a  spiritual  being.     Your 

author  admits  this,  and  you  deny  it.     If  you  quarrel 

with  your  apostle,  why  must  I   become  his  convert  r* 

But  in  trying  to  frame  an  argument,  you  had  not  sense 

enough  to  avoid  palpable  and  absolute  contradictions 

in  the  terms  of  it.     Your  very  attempt  to  prove  thatj 

there  is  no  spiritual  being,  is  demonstrative  evidence /i://t^-. 

that  you  form  some  idea  of  such  a  being  ;  for  it  is  ut-  /J 

terly  impossible  to  affirm  or  to  deny  anything  of  that, 

of  which  we  have  no  conception,  f-- 

I  say  again,  then,  how  did  man  come  by  this  idea? 
I  have  shown  that  your  author  has  completely  failed 
in  his  attempted  explanation ;  and  you  have  neither 
defended  him,  nor  given  another  account  of  the  matter. 
You  felt  your  defeat,  but  attempted  to  conceal  it  by  de- 
manding proof  of  the  real  existence  of  a  spiritual  being. 
But  I  must  again  remind  you,  that  you  undertook  to 
convert  me  to  atheism,  and  not  I  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God  to  you.  This  has  been  done  thou- 
sands of  times  by  writers  who  have  not  been  answered, 
and  cannot  be  answered.  As  Locke  seems  to  be  an 
author  whom  you  admire,  try  your  skill  upon  his  ar- 
gument. But  though  I  did  not  bring  forward  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  divine  existence  in  a  fcrmal 
way,  for  a  folio  would  not  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose, 
yet  T  produced  one  in  arguing  against  the  princij)le3 
of  your  author,  which  you  have  not  dared  to  meet.  I 
look  the  plain  fact  admitted  by  your  author,  that  men 
have  ideas  of  a  spiritual  being  :  I  argued  that  none  but 
a  spiritual  being  could  be  the  author  of  such  an  idea. 
Now  when  I  have  proved  that  a  certain  effect  can  only  ^■- 
be  produced  by  God,  I  have  proved  the  existence  of 
God  ;  for  that  which  does  not  exist  cannot  be  a  cause 
of  anything.  You  could  not  frame  an  argument 
against  the  existence  of  the  idea  ;  and  you  could  neither 
defend  your  author  against  my  exceptions  to  his  ex- 
planation, nor  give  a  new  one  of  your  own :  my  argu- 
p  p  2 
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ment,  therefore,  is  untouched ;  and  I  defy  all  the 
atheists  in  the  world  to  overturn  it. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  being  could  only  be 
communicated  by  himself,  yet  like  all  other  simple 
ideas,  it  is  capable  of  being  corrupted  by  improper 
associations  ;  but  if  the  revelation  be  preserved  uncor- 
rupt,  and  we  can  prove  it  has,  all  erroneous  notions  of 
him  may  be  corrected  by  applying  to  the  pure  source 
of  information. 

But  it  seems  you  will  believe  nothing  upon  testi- 
/^/  mony :  you  must  have  the  evidence  of  your  senses. 
Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  country  as  Japan  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  it,  or  hear  it,  or  feel  it,  or  taste  it,  or 
smell  it?  Scrutinize  testimony  as  severely  as  you 
please  ;  but  if  you  will  believe  nothing  for  which  you 
have  not  the  evidence  of  sense,  you  are  not  a  man  but 
a  brute.  Have  you  the  evidence  of  sense  for  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  and  motion  ?A^ 

On  the  origin  of  man,  you  contradict  your  oracle 
again.  He  asserts  that  man  may  have  always  existed. 
This  you  deny.  It  really  seems  very  odd,  that  you 
should  reckon  upon  your  author  converting  me,  when 
you  do  not  believe  in  him  yourself.  You  take  your 
stand,  however,  on  his  other  position,  that  "  man  is  an 
instantaneous  production  of  nature."  And  yet  you  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  there  is  "  a  want  of  experience  on 
this  head,  as  applying  to  man  and  other  large  animals." 
But  "  universal  experience,"'  it  seems,  "  is  not  against 
the  instantaneous  production  of  lesser  animals."  The 
proof  is  that  "  Buffon,"  etc.,  "  inform  us,"  etc.  Upon 
this  I  remark.  1.  You  do  not  assert  that  these  organ- 
ized beings  are  living  beings.  I  can  produce  or- 
ganized beings  without  subjecting  my  materials  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  these  were'living  creatures, 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  instantaneous  produc- 
tions, the  first  of  their  kind  ;  for  we  know  that  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  eggs,  the  young  are  often 
hatched ;  but  these  eggs  are  the  production  of  other 
creatures  of  the  same  species.  Now  had  your  infidel 
philosophers  discovered  that  there  were  no  eggs  in  the 
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portions  of  matter  which  they  put  together  ?  Take 
your  glasses  to  a  large  puddle,  concentrate  the  rays  of 
the  sun  so  as  to  put  it  in  motion,  and,  if  you  can,  pro- 
duce a  sow,  and  I  will  become  a  convert,  and  contract 
to  serve  the  army,  navy,  etc.,  with  hog's  flesh,  and  shall 
soon  make  an  ample  fortune. 

David  Hume  "  by  consulting  experience  and  con- 
templating the  universe,"  could  "  only  find  in  ii"  im- 
pressions and  ideas  ;  and  denied  that  it  contained 
either  matter  or  motion.  And  yet  our  naturalists 
cannot  accuse  him  of  having  harboured  any  I'eligious 
prejudices,  which  prevented  his  discovery  of  truth  ;  for 
he  was  as  genuine  an  atheist  as  any  of  them. 

But  what  is  motion?  "Matter  has  ahvays  been  in 
motion,  as  motion  is  a  consequence  of  its  existence, 
and  existence  always  supposes  properties  in  the  exist- 
ing body."  Motion  then,  it  seems,  is  a  property  of 
matter.  But  has  matter  no  other  property  besides 
motion  ?  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  it 
possesses  extension,  solidity,  figure,  etc.  How  is  it 
then  that  we  can  "  only  find  in  the  universe  matter" 
and  one  of  its  properties?  You  see  what  philosophic 
precision  and  truth  there  is  in  the  statements  of 
atheists. 

What  is  the  cause  of  motion  ?  "  The  motion  of 
bodies  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  essence." 
I  should  like  to  see  this  proved.  "  Every  being  has 
laws  of  motion  peculiar  to  itself."  What  are  they  ? 
and  how  did  it  come  by  them  ?  "  Matter  has  always 
been  in  motion."  (Pages  10,  11.)  Is  this  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition?  Such  jargon  as  this  an  atheist  can 
swallow,  rather  than  allow  an  intelligent  cause.  Ima- 
gine a  dialogue  between  an  atheist  and  a  believer. 

Atheist.  "  Action  is  essential  to  matter.  Matter 
moves  by  its  own  energy."  (Page  10.) 

Believer.  For  instance :  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
the  timber  and  slates  of  this  house,  all  came  together 
by  their  "  own  energy,"  and  this  comfortable  habita- 
tion is  the  result  of  their  necessary  motion. 

Atheist.  "  Matter  acts  on  matter.  Man  is  an  organ- 
p  p  3 
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ized  whole,  composed  of  different  matters,  which  act 
according  to  their  respective  properties."  (Page  13.) 
The  energy  of  this  organized  piece  of  matter  was  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  and  combine  the  materials  of  which  the 
building  is  composed. 

Believer.  But  why  did  not  the  energy  essential  to 
the  materials  bring  them  together  and  combine  them  ? 
I  supposed  you  were  attempting  to  show  that  all  the 
motions  and  combinations  of  matter  may  be  rationally 
explained,  on  the  principle  of  its  innate  energy,  without 
having  recourse  to  an  intelligent  cause.  Now  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  think  that  organized  matter  in  the 
shape  of  human  beings,  without  intelligence,  erected 
this  building.  By  my  own  energy  I  can  move  up  hill. 
Can  a  stone  equal  to  me  in  weight,  or  of  my  shape  and 
bulk,  by  "  its  own  energy,"  keep  me  company? 

Atheist.  "The  energy  of  substances  depends  upon 
their  organization ;  matter  when  combined  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  assumes  action,  intelligence,  and  life." 
(Page  12.) 

Believer.  You  said  awhile  ago,  "  that  action  is  essen- 
tial tomatter."  Now  you  tell  me  thatmatter  assumes  ac- 
tion when  combined.  And  itseemsthatany  kind  of  com- 
bination is  not  sufficient  to  beget  motion  ;  it  is  only 
when  combined  in  a  certain  manner,  that  it  acquires 
the  wonderful  property.  These  two  statements  involve 
a  contradiction.  For  if  "  matter,  when  combined  in  a 
certain  manner,  assumes  action,"  then  it  had  no  action 
prior  to  this  combination  ;  and,  consequently,  action 
is  not  essential  to  it.  When  two  statements  are  con- 
tradictory, it  often  happens  that  one  of  them  is  true  ; 
but  in  this  case  they  are  both  false.  When  you  said 
that  action  is  essential  to  matter,  and  that  matter  moves 
by  its  own  energy,  you  meant  to  exclude  every  cause 
of  motion  except  matter. 

Atheist.     Certainly. 

Believer.  Bat  by  an  act  of  the  will,  I  can  put  my 
body  in  motion  ;  and  will  is  not  matter. 

Atheist.  M^ill  is  only  a  property  of  matter  :  the  re- 
sult of  orcjanization. 
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Believer.  That  is  more  than  you,  or  any  man  can 
prove.  But  let  it  be  a  property  of  what  it  will,  it 
is  not  matter  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  cause  of  motion ;  for  by 
a  mere  volition  of  the  will,  without  any  other  cause  or 
reason,  but  just  to  show  that  this  faculty  is  sufficient 
to  act  on  matter  and  put  it  in  motion,  I  can  give  an 
impulse  to  my  body  and  run  ;  I  can  also  check  that 
motion,  or  continue  it  a  little  longer,  just  as  I  will.  So 
I  can  cast  a  stone  into  the  air  if  I  please.  Does  that 
stone  move  upwards  "  by  its  own  energy?" 

Atheist.     Your  body  gave  an  impulse  to  the  stone. 

Believer.  And  what  cause  brought  ray  body  into 
contact  with  the  stone?  My  will,  and  nothing  else. 
I  could  either  cast  the  stone  or  not,  just  as  I  pleased. 

Atheist.  But  your  peculiar  organization  gave  a 
determination  to  the  will. 

Believer.  No.  It  was  the  will  that  moved  the 
body,  not  the  body  the  will.  But  since  the  will  is  not 
matter,  if  you  grant  that  the  body  can  act  upon  it,  you 
cannot  deny  that  it  may  act  on  the  body  ;  for  it  must 
be  as  easy  for  an  immaterial  power  to  give  an  impulse 
to  matter,  as  to  receive  one  from  it. 

Your  other  position,  that  "  matter,  when  combined 
in  a  certain  manner,  assumes  action,"  is  a  very  absurd 
one.  That  which  is  assumed,  cannot  be  eternal.  Mat- 
ter unorganized,  or  combined  in  any  other  than  the 
"  certain  manner"  alluded  to,  must  be  without  motion; 
and,  if  without  motion,  it  is  impossible  to  combine  it  in 
the  "  certain  manner"  necessary  to  its  assumption  of 
action.  All  the  matter,  therefore,  which  has  not  re- 
ceived this  peculiar  organization  from  all  eternity,  must 
have  been  forever  without  motion. 

Atheist.  By  assuming  action,  I  only  meant  that 
prior  to  the  assumption  it  had  not  an  innate  power  of 
motion  ;  but  it  might  be  put  in  motion,  and  receive  the 
peculiar  organization  by  other  bodies. 

Believer.  In  that  case  it  would  not  assume  motion, 
but  only  receive  it.  But  if  a  peculiar  organization  be 
necessary  to  self-motion,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  motion  will  of  necessity  alter  the  organization,  and 
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then  this  innate  property  will  cease.  For  motion  pro- 
duces a  perpetual  transmigration  and  circulation  of 
the  particles  of  matter,  etc.,  to  the  end.  Now  as  the 
organization  is  perpetually  changing,  this  power  of  self- 
motion  could  not  possibly  last  longer  than  a  moment. 
But  in  that  short  period  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
that  peculiar  organization  to  another  body.  But  if  no 
body  could  retain  this  property  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ment, nor  could  communicate  it  to  another  body,  then 
it  could  not  be  perpetuated ;  and,  consequently,  the 
power  of  self-motion  must  long  since  have  been  ex- 
tinct. But  that  v.hich  has  onl)'  a  momentary  existence 
cannot  have  been  from  eternity  ;  there  was  a  past  eter- 
nity i-rior  to  that  moment.  It  follows,  therefore, 
either  that  matter  was  created  at  that  moment,  in  which 
case  it  must  have  had  a  creator;  or  else,  if  it  existed 
from  eternity  to  that  moment,  without  "  assuming  ac- 
tion," in  consequence  of  not  possessing  a  certain  com- 
bination ;  then,  since  that  combination  could  not  be 
effected  without  action,  nor  the  action  without  the 
combination,  there  never  could  have  been  any  motion 
at  all. 

Mr.  C*  You  assign  a  cause  of  motion,  which  is 
"  matter  combined  in  a  certain  manner ;"  and  your  fa- 
vourite author  has  conceded  that"  in  attributing  the 
motion  of  matter  to  a  cause,  we  must  suppose,  that 
matter  itself  has  come  into  existence. 

Atheist.  Though  the  combinations  of  matter  are 
perpetually  changing,  3-et  the  self-moving  principle, 
when  generated,  may  exist  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  changes  produced  in  organized  bodies  being  slow, 
their  power  may  act  until  it  is  nearly  destroyed.  In 
man  we  see  it  exist  for  nearly  a  century. 

Believer.  But  before  you  produce  man  as  an  ex- 
ample, you  should  prove  that  he  assumes  action.  But 
that  is  impossible.     Let  us  however  examine  the  hy- 

*  Who,  or  what  character  is  assumed  under  the  signature  of  C, 
whom  we  have  designated  Mr.  C.  for  distinction  sake,  we  cannot 
tell ;  we  can  only  guess  at  it,  as  Mr.  Isaac  has  given  us  no  clue  to 
guide  us. — Edit. 
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.pothesis,  that  the  self-moving  principle  mightexistina 
mass  of  matter  for  a  hundred,  or  a  million  years.  In 
this  case  you  will  say  it  would  have  time  to  give  the 
necessary  combination  to  other  masses  of  matter,  and 
thus  the  principle  might  be  perpetuated.  But  still 
these  other  masses  of  matter  could  not  be  collected 
and  combined  without  motion  communicated  to  them 
from  some  other  power.  Now  they  could  not  assume 
motion,  unless  when  the  foreign  power  had  "  combined 
them  in  a  certain  manner,"  that  power  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  machines  were  left  perfectly  at  rest.  Then, 
when  not  an  atom  was  stirring  in  them,  and  no  impulse 
of  any  kind  given  them  from  without,  if  they  were  to 
begin  to  move  of  themselves,  they  would  assume  mo- 
tion. But  as  this  is  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of 
motion,  we  know  it  is  impossible  ;  for  whatever  secret 
laws  of  motion  there  may  be,  they  cannot  contradict 
those  which  are  known. 

Mr.  C.  But  might  not  apiece  of  matter,  when  com- 
bined in  a  certain  manner,  and  set  agoing  by  the  power 
which  organized  it,  be  able  to  perpetuate  its  own  mo- 
tion ? 

Believer.  Yes,  ifan  atheist  can  prove  that  he  has  found 
out  the  grand  secret  which  has  wearied  and  distracted 
so  many  dolt  heads.  But  the  thing  is  impossible.  So 
much  is  known  of  the  laws  of  motion,  that  none  but 
fools  are  now  puzzling  their  brain  to  find  out  perpetual 
motion.  That  self-motion  cannot  be  communicated 
by  matter,  no  more  than  it  can  be  assumed,  is  certain 
from  hence.  The  atheists  grant  that  no  one  mass  of 
matter  has  possessed  this  power  forever;  for  they  say 
that  a  peculiar  organization  is  necessary  to  this  power  ; 
and  that  organization  is  subject  to  derangement  and 
destruction.  But  if  no  one  mass  of  matter  has  possessed 
this  power  from  eternity,  then  all  the  masses  in  w^hich 
it  is  supposed  to  have  existed  have  not  possessed  it 
from  eternity ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  each  can  have 
possessed  but  for  a  finite  period ;  and  no  number  of 
finites,  however  great,  can  make  an  infinite.  There 
must  then  have  been  a  period  when  there  was  not  a 
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single  mass  or  atom  of  matter  which  possessed  this 
self-moving  power.  From  eternity  therefore  to  this 
period,  matter  had  been  without  a  principle  of  motion 
in  itself;  it  must  therefore  either  have  derived  motion 
from  an  infinite  Spirit,  or  been  without  motion  up  to 
tJiat  period.  If  the  former,  there  is  a  God  ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, there  never  could  have  been  any  motion  at  all.  I 
have  taken  the  more  pains  to  expose  this  fiction  about 
assuming  action,  because  it  is  connected  with  two  other 
assumptions  :"  Matter  when  combined  in  a  certain 
manner,  assumes  action,  intelligence,  and  life,"  As- 
sumes intelligence  !  At  the  commencement  we  were 
told  that  "  by  consulting  experience  and  contemplating 
the  universe,  we  shall  only  tind  it  matter  and  motion." 
Intelligence  is  neither  matter  nor  motion  ;  where  then 
did  our  atheist  find  intelligence?  No  being  can  as- 
sume or  take  that  which  does  not  exist.  Intelligence, 
therefore,  must  have  had  a  previous  existence,  or  mat- 
ter could  not  possibly  have  taken  it.  But  if  it  existed 
prior  to  its  union  with  matter,  it  must  have  existed  in 
a  spiritual  substance. 

Atheist.  I  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, or  of  the  existence  of  intelligence,  prior  to  its 
union  with  matter. 

Believer.  It  is  easy  to  deny,  but  often  hard  to  prove. 
If,  however,  intelligence  had  no  previous  existence, 
its  production  by  matter  is  only  another  word  for  crea- 
tion ;  for  by  creation  wc  mean  the  production  of  some- 
thing which  had  no  previous  existence. 

Atheist.  To  create  is  generally  understood  to  pro- 
duce something  out  of  nodiing.  In  this  sense  intelli- 
gence was  not  created,  for  it  was  produced  out  of 
matter. 

Believer.     And  by  matter  I  suppose. 

Atheist.     Yes, — with  the  aid  of  motion. 

Believer.  And  christians,  who  speak  correctly,  do 
not  say  that  matter  was  produced  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  the  infinite  mind  and  by  it.  You  cannot,  there- 
fore, do  without  creation  any  more  than  we  can.  The 
only  question  is,  w  hich  is  the  most  rational  account  ? 
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Your  cause  is  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  that  senseless  dead  matter  should 
produce  life  and  intelligence.  Our  cause  is  adequate, 
as  infinite  wisdom  can  do  everything  which  is  possible. 
And  that  creation  is  possible,  is  admitted  by  both 
creeds.  It  is  infinitely  more  rational  therefore  to  believe 
that  mind  produced  matter,  than  that  matter  produced 
mind. 

Mr.  C.  Is  there  not  a  middle  course?  May  not 
both  mind  and  matter  have  existed  from  eternity  ? 
This  is  the  creed  of  some  christians.  By  creation  they 
suppose  nothing  more  is  meant  than  organizing  matter 
and  putting  it  in  motion. 

Believer.  I  think  substantial  reasons  have  been 
given  for  thinking  that  matter  cannot  be  eternal,  but  I 
shall  not  now  enter  into  the  discussion  of  that  point, 
for  admitting  the  eternity  of  matter  does  not  lessen  but 
increase  the  difficulties  of  atheism. 

Mr.  C.  I  think  so :  for  upon  this  hypothesis  I 
should  deny  the  possibility  of  creating  anything.  As  I 
am  conscious  that  I  possess  life  and  intelligence,  I 
should  infer  that  these  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
eternal  being. 

Mr.  D.*  You  have  taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Atheist's 
contradictions  about  motion.  \"ou  have  well  exposed 
what  he  says  about  matter  combined  in  a  certain  man- 
ner assuming  motion.  But  leavins  this,  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  your  reply  to  his  other  assertions, 
that  motion  is  essential  to  matter,  and  that  matter 
moves  by  its  own  energy.  You  say  the  will  can  give 
an  impulse  to  matter.  Granted.  But  still  matter 
might  move,  though  the  will  did  not  act  upon  it,  though 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  another  direction.  This 
proves  no  more  I  think  than  that  matter  does  not  move 
solely  by  its  own  energy. 


•  I  imagine  that  M  r.  Isaac  adopted  the  successive  letters  of  tho 
alphabet  to  represent  such  difference  of  sentiment  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  into  the  discussion  of  the  atheistic  creed. — 
Edit. 
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Believer.  Suppose  matter  to  have  a  natural  energy 
of  its  own,  yet  if  the  will  can  overcome  that  energy,  and 
give  the  body  a  contrary  direction,  then  that  energy  is 
not  essential  to  matter  ;  for  w  hatever  is  essential  to  a 
thing,  cannot  be  separated  from  it  for  a  moment. 

Atheist.  The  energy  might  be  exerted  though  the 
motion  were  counteracted.  "  The  stones  which  lie  on 
the  ground  act  upon  it  by  pressure." 

Believer.  Is  motion  m  any  other  direction  than  that 
which  the  natural  enei'gy  of  matter  would  produce,  es- 
sential to  matter  ? 

Atheist.     Certainly  not. 

Mr.  C.  It  cannot  be  essential  to  a  stone  that  1  should 
throw  it  into  the  air  ;  for  it  would  have  had  as  real  an 
existence  on  the  ground,  had  I  let  it  alone,  as  it  has  in 
the  air,  when  I  throw  it  upwards. 

Believer.  Very  well ;  but  Mr.  Atheist  has  granted 
that  the  natural  motion  of  a  stone  on  the  ground  is  to 
act  upon  the  ground  by  pressure.  Now  I  can  give  that 
stone  a  directly  contrary  motion  :  I  can  make  it  ascend 
from  the  ground,  which  it  could  not  do  by  its  own 
t  nergy.  Here  tiier)  is  an  impulse  given  to  matter  which 
suspends  for  a  f<^v.-  moments  the  motion  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  by  its  own  energy. 
This  latter  motion  therefoie  cannot  be  essential  to 
matter,  or  the  stone  would  be  annihilated  the  moment 
its  natural  motion  was  counteracted.  And  as  it  is  not 
pretended  that  any  oiher  m(  tion  is  essential,  the  con- 
clusion is,  that  no  motion  is  essential. 

Mr.  D.  But  stiil  the  stone  is  in  motion,  though 
sometimes  by  its  own  supposed  energy,  and  sometimes 
by  an  external  impulse. 

Believer.  The  question  is,  x^hether  motion  be  es- 
sential to  matter.  Now  if  it  be  not  essential  to  a  stone 
to  move  upwards,  or  downwards,  or  horizontally,  or 
in  any  other  particular  direction  ;  if  it  be  not  essential 
to  it  to  be  in  motion  from  its  own  supposed  energy, 
nor  from  foreign  stimulus,  then  it  cannot  be  essential 
to  it  to  be  in  motion  at  all. 

What  is  said  of  matter  moving  by  its  own  energy. 
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is  all  unsupported  hypothesis,  and  is  not  true  ;  for  if 
nothing  external  gave  it  a  particular  direction,  it  could 
have  no  tendency  in  itself  to  move  one  way  rather 
than  another;  and  as  the  disposition  to  move  would  be 
equal  in  every  direction,  this  would  prevent  all  motion 
entirely.  As,  therefore,  in  fact  it  has  taken  a  parti- 
cular direction,  this  must  have  been  determined  by 
some  immaterial  cause.  If  motion  were  essential  to 
matter,  we  could  not  form  an  idea  of  it  in  a  state  of 
rest;  for  we  can  form  no  conception  of  things  ab- 
stracted from  their  essential  properties.  Thus  we 
cannot  form  an  idea  of  matter  without  extension;  but 
we  can  easily  abstract  from  it  the  idea  of  motion,  and 
yet  have  a  solid  extended  substance  left. 

Mr.  C.  I  am  surprised  that  nothing  has  been  said 
on  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  as  an  ascertained  law  of 
motion. 

Believer.  It  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  Mr. 
Atheist's  creed,  or  we  should  have  had  enough  of  it. 
That  masses  of  matter  mutup.lly  attract  each  other,  and 
that  the  power  of  attraction  is  in  pro{)ortion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  etc.,  are  truths  vvhich  cannot  be 
overturned.  If  the  attracting  power  be  material,  as 
matter  cannot  act  on  matter  without  diminishing  its 
motion,  all  matter  would  soon  be  at  rest,  if  there  were 
not  a  spiritual  power  continually  renewing  the  original 
impulse.  And  ii'  the  attractmg  power  be  spiritual, 
there  is  an  end  of  atheism. 

Mr.  D.  It  seems  odd  to  me  that  the  operation  of 
nature  should  be  carried  on  with  so  much  regularity, 
if  there  were  no  superint;nd;ng  power. 

Atheist.  Necessity  is  the  infallible  and  constant  tie 
of  causes  to  their  efiects;  and  this  irresistible  power, 
that  is  universal  and  necessary,  is  only  a  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  things,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole 
acts  by  immutable  laws. 

Believer.     What  jargon  is  this  !     Necessity  is  in- 
fallible, constant,  powerful,  irresistible,  universal!  and 
it  is  invested  with  these  attributes  by  "  the  nature  of 
things,"  of  which,  it  ocems,  it  is  a  "  consequence," 
Q  Q 
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that  is,  an  effect.  The  first  cause,  then,  is,  "  the 
nature  of  things,"  and  the  first  effect  necessity.  This 
necessity  is  said  to  he  "  the  tie  of  causes  and  effects.' 
It  therefore  tied  the  first  cause  to  itself.  It  would 
have  looked  a  little  more  orderly  to  have  made  the 
first  cause  do  this  piece  of  business  !  An  atheist  can 
swallow  all  this  nonsense,  and  a  great  deal  more,  with- 
out a  particle  of  proof.  Suppose  I  deny  that  universal 
necessity  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  neces- 
sity possesses  irresistible  power,  or  any  power,  that 
necessity  is  universal,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  im- 
mutable, etc.,  how  can  these  things  be  demonstrated  ? 
It  is  utterly  impossible. 

Mr.  D.  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Atheist  has 
to  say  to  the  usual  argument,  that  the  admirable  me- 
chanism of  the  universe  is  a  proof  of  the  whole  system 
of  nature  being  under  the  direction  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence. The  skill  of  an  artist  is  estimated  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  resembles  nature ;  when  the  resem- 
blance seems  to  be  exact,  the  production  of  art  is  said 
to  be  perfect.  No  one  but  an  idiot  can  look  at  an 
orrery  and  suppose  either  that  it  never  was  made,  or 
tbat  it  made  itself.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  con- 
template the  system  which  it  so  imperfectly  represents, 
and  suppose  that  intelligence  was  not  employed  in  its 
structure  ?  This  would  be  like  saying  that  those  things 
which  manifest  the  least  skill  must  have  had  a  maker, 
but  those  which  manifest  the  most  exquisite  con- 
trivance, are  the  effects  of  an  unintelligent  cause.  The 
painter  who  produced  the  bunch  of  grapes  which  a 
bird  mistook  for  the  produce  of  the  vine,  is  said  to  have 
attained  perfection  in  his  art.  Suppose  two  bunches 
of  grapes  placed  at  a  distance  from  an  atheist,  one  a 
production  of  art  and  the  other  of  nature  ;  suppose 
him  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  between  them  ; 
now,  how  will  he  make  it  out  that  one  of  these,  he 
knows  not  which,  could  not  be  produced  without  in- 
telligence, and  that  the  other  could  not  be  produced 
with  it  ?  No  one  could  persuade  him  that  the  painting 
was  performed  by  an  absolute  idiot,  who  prepared  the 
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pencil,  colours,  palate,  canvass,  all  himself,  and  with- 
out a  single  idea  of  painting,  produced  this  finished 
picture.  And  yet  he  stiffly  contends  that  the  other  is 
an  effect  of  an  unintelligent  cause  !  They  both  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances  of  skill,  but  one  of  them,  it 
seems,  could  not  have  been  produced  without  mind, 
or  the  other  with  it. 

Believer.  I  hope  Mr.  A.  will  not  shrink  from  this 
argument.  Let  him  show  a  watch  to  a  savage,  which 
he  has  not  before  seen,  and  he  will  at  once  conclude  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  skilful  artist. 

Atheist.  As  much  as  this  argument  has  been 
vaunted,  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  it. 

1.  "Nature  is  very  powerful  and  industrious;  but  we 
are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  she 
forms  a  stone  or  a  mineral,  as  a  brain  organized  like 
that  of  Newton.  Nature  can  do  all  things,  and  the 
existence  of  anything  proves  itself  to  be  one  of  her 
productions.  Let  us  not  conclude  that  the  works 
which  most  astonish  us,  are  not  of  her  production." 
(Page  33.) 

Believer.  How  do  you  know  that  "  nature  is  very 
powerful  and  industrious  ?" 

Atheist.  I  know  she  is  industrious  because  I  see 
her  at  work;  and  1  know  she  is  very  povverful,  because 
her  might  is  stamped  upon  her  productions. 

Believer.  And  do  you  not  know  that  she  is  intelli- 
gent, because  her  works  bear  as  evident  marks  of  skill, 
as  of  industry  and  power  ?  The  structure  of  the  eye 
is  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism  than  the  finest 
optical  instrument  that  was  ever  constructed  by  human 
ingenuity.  If  you,  therefore,  infer  the  industry  of 
nature  from  the  number  of  her  works,  and  her  power 
from  their  magnitude,  you  must,  for  the  same  reason, 
infer  her  intelligence  from  their  mechanism. 
Mr.  C.     That  is  a  clencher. 

Believer.  And  the  same  mode  of  arguing  may  be 
carried  a  little  further.  We  see  that  the  result  of  the 
arrangements  of  nature  is  the  good  of  living  creatures  ; 
we  have,  therefore  a  right  to  infer  that  nature  is  bene- 

Q    Q    2 
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volent.  But  what  is  this  nature  ?  a  nonentity,  or  a 
real  being?  If  the  former,  how  can  she  be  either  in- 
dustrious, powerful,  wise,  or  good  ?  If  the  latter, 
wherein  does  she  differ  from  a  God  ?  The  fact  is, 
then,  an  atheist  who  denies  the  existence  of  God  is 
obliged  to  clothe  nature  with  divine  perfections  ;  but 
these  can  belong  to  none  but  a  divine  being.  Mr.  A. 
says  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
nature  forms  a  stone,  etc.,  which  is  true  ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  formation  is  not  the  question,  but  whether  they 
bear  marks  of  skill.  "  Nature,"  he  says,  "  can  do 
all  things  ;  and  the  existence  of  anything  proves  itself 
to  be  one  of  her  productions."  If  nature,  without  a 
guiding  intelligence,  can  do  all  things,  then  she  can 
make  a  watch.  But  every  person  knows  that  to  be 
impossible.  "  The  existence  of  anything  proves  itself 
to  be  one  of  her  productions."  My  watch  really  exists, 
therefore  it  is  the  production  of  an  unintelligent  cause. 
Hovfcf  admirably  does  Mr.  A.  philosophize,  now  that  he 
has  got  rid  of  vulgar  prejudices  ! 

Atheist.  But  I  say,  2.  "  The  savage  to  whom  a 
watch  is  shown  will  either  have  ideas  of  human  indus- 
try, or  he  will  not.  If  he  has,  he  will  at  once  consider 
it  to  be  the  production  of  a  being  of  his  own  species  ; 
if  not,  he  will  never  think  it  the  work  of  a  being  like 
himself.  He  will  consequently  attribute  it  to  some 
genius  or  spirit,  whom  he  will  suppose  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effects  beyond  those  of  human  things.  By  this 
the  savage  will  only  prove  his  ignorance  of  what  man 
is  capable  of  performing." 

Believer.  This  is  conceding  the  point.  It  is  sup- 
posing he  will  attribute  the  work  to  a  skilful  artist.  It 
is  possible  he  may  mistake  the  cause,  and  think  it 
supernatural ;  but  it  is  granted  he  will  not  suppose  it 
to  be  the  production  of  an  unintelligent  being.  Mr. 
A.,  therefore,  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  ought  to 
admit  that  an  intelligent  cause  made  the  universe, 
since  he  cannot  deny  that  its  mechanism  infinitely  ex- 
ceeds that  of  a  watch  :  and  then  we  can  soon  settle  who 
or  what  this  cause  is. 
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Atheist.  But  I  say,  3.  "  That  upon  opening  and 
examining  the  watch,  the  savage  will  perceive  that  it 
must  be  a  work  of  man.  He  will  at  once  perceive  its 
difference  from  the  immediate  works  of  nature,  as  he 
never  saw  her  produce  any  wheels  of  polished  metal. 
But  he  will  never  suppose  a  material  work  to  be  the 
production  of  an  immaterial  being.  In  viewing  the 
world,  we  see  a  material  cause  of  its  phenomena,  and 
this  cause  is  nature,  whose  energy  is  known  to  those 
who  study  her." 

Believer.  But  here,  again,  you  concede  the  main 
point,  by  supposing  the  savage  "  will  perceive  that 
the  watch  must  be  the  work  of  man."  For  he  would 
not  conclude  it  must  be  the  work  of  man,  if  he 
supposed  it  possible  for  an  unintelligent  cause  to  pro- 
duce it.  You  think  he  will  come  to  this  conclusion, 
because  he  never  saw  nature  produce  wheels  of  po- 
lished metal.  If  he  had  seen  nature  make  such  a 
wheel,  he  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  na- 
ture is  intelligent,  since  you  admit  that  he  could  not 
ascribe  a  wheel  of  polished  metal  to  blind  chance.  But 
though  neither  he  nor  you  ever  saw  nature  produce 
anything,  yet  when  things  are  produced,  if  we  would 
iind  out  their  cause,  we  must  examine  their  properties  ; 
for  v/e  judge  of  causes  by  effects.  In  examining  a 
wheel  of  polished  metal,  we  perceive  marks  of  me- 
chanical skill,  on  which  account  you  admit  we  must 
ascribe  it  to  a  rational  agent.  But  in  examining  a 
human  body,  I  find  it  a  piece  of  mechanism  infinitely 
superior  to  a  wheel  of  polished  metal ;  and  if  I  must 
attribute  the  latter  to  a  wise  cause,  I  must  not  refer 
the  former  to  an  irrational  one. 

Atheist.  "  But  he  will  never  suppose  a  material  work 
to  be  the  production  of  an  immaterial  being." 

Believer.  Whether  he  will  or  not  is  not  the  present 
question  ;  but  whether  an  effect  which  manifests  skill 
can  be  referred  to  a  blind  cause.  This  I  maintain 
to  be  impossible ;  and  this  you  have  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  prove ;  but  have  granted  all  I  contend 
for.  Having  demonstrated  that  every  mechanical 
Q  Q  3 
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effect  must  have  an  intelligent  cause,  and  no  one  deny- 
ing that  the  system  of  matter  is  mechanical  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  operation  ;  it  follows,  that  intelligence 
pervades  the  whole  system  of  matter.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended by  atheists  that  intelligence  is  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  every  particle  of  matter,  or  of  any  particle  in 
an  unorganized  state  ;  and  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
mechanical  organization  is  the  effect  of  intelligence, 
the  atheistic  conclusion,  that  intelligence  is  the  effect 
of  organization,  is  completely  overturned.  But  if  in- 
telligence be  not  a  property  of  matter  in  its  separate 
particles,  and  does  not  result  from  their  combination, 
but  produces  that  combination,  then  intelligence  is  not 
a  property  of  matter  at  all,  and  must  consequently  in- 
here in  some  spiritual  or  immaterial  substance. 

If  mechanical  arrangements  might  be  produced 
without  an  intelligent  cause,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  is  an  intelligent  cause  of  any  kind  in  the 
universe.  For  instance  :  suppose  I  were  to  deny  that 
Mr.  A.  is  a  rational  being,  how  would  he  refute  me? 

Mr.  D.  Bravo  !  Come  Mr.  A.  prove  you  possess 
reason,  or  it  will  not  be  worth  Mr.  B.'s  while  to  argue 
with  you. 

Atheist.  If  my  arguments,  to  which  he  has  found  it 
so  difficult  to  make  a  plausible  reply,  are  not  admitted 
as  proofs  of  my  rationality,  I  think  I  should  fail  to  con- 
vince him,  even  were  I  to  make  a  wheel,  or  a  world. 

Believer.  If  a  world  may  be  constructed  without  a 
rational  architect,  so  may  a  wheel,  and  so  may  any,  or 
every  thing  else  ;  and  then  there  is  no  proof  from  the 
system  of  matter,  that  either  man  or  any  other  being  is 
possessed  of  reason.  Mr.  A.  has  said  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  universe  but  matter  and  motion.  Now 
since  he  rests  his  proofs  of  rationality  on  his  arguments, 
I  wish  he  would  tell  us  whether  they  be  matter  or  mo- 
tion ;  for  if  they  be  neither,  they  have  no  existence,  and 
consequently  can  be  no  proofs  of  reason.  But  waving 
this  absurdity,  his  arguments  are  made  up  of  words 
skilfully  arranged.  Alter  the  arrangement,  and  they 
contain  unintelligible  jargon,  such  as  an  idiot  might 
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mutter.  But  if  a  skilful  arrangement  of  matter  be  no 
evidence  of  an  intelligent  operator,  then  a  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  words  can  be  no  evidence  of  a  rational 
speaker.  And,  I  say  again,  that  upon  atheistic  princi- 
ples, there  is  no  possible  way  of  proving  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  intelligence,  either  in  man  or  in  any- 
thing else. 

Atheistic  arguments  (stated  and  replied  to)  against 
the  spirituality  of  the  soul :  — 

1.  "  What  is  called  the  soul  moves  with  us ;  but 
motion  is  a  property  of  matter  ;  therefore  the  soul  is 
material." 

That  motion  is  a  property  of  matter  is  true;  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  be  a  property  of  spirit 
also.  If  the  soul  be  material  because  it  moves  with 
the  body,  then  ideas  are  material,  because  they  move 
with  the  body ;  the  will  also  must  be  material,  because  it 
moves  with  the  body.  But  if  so,  I  will  thank  an 
atheist  to  give  me  the  size,  shape,  and  weight,  the  su- 
perficial and  solid  contents  of  an  idea,  and  of  the  will. 
I  have,  however,  shown  that  motion  is  not  an  essential 
property  of  matter  ;  nor  is  it  an  essential  property  of 
mind  ;  it  becomes  an  accidental  property,  arising  from 
the  union  of  mind  with  body. 

2.  "  The  soul  shows  itself  to  be  material,  in  the  invin- 
cible obstacles  which  it  encounters  on  the  part  of  the 
body.  If  the  soul  causes  me  to  move  my  arm  when 
there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  it  ceases  to  do  so  when 
the  arm  is  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  weight.  Here 
then  is  a  mass  of  matter  which  annihilates  an  impulse 
givtn  by  a  spiritual  cause,  which  being  unconnected 
with  matter,  ought  to  meet  with  no  resistance  from 
it." 

Answer.  Those  who  plead  for  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul  do  not  say  that  it  is  unconnected  with  matter. 
It  is  because  the  spirit  is  connected  with  matter,  that 
it  meets  with  resistance  from  it.  Every  man  is  con- 
scious that  by  an  act  of  the  will  he  can  move  his  arm 
when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  and  he  knows 
too  that  however  willing  he  may  be,  he  cannot  move 
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his  arm  when  it  is  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  weight. 
But  the  will  is  not  matter.  Here  then  is  a  mass  of 
matter  which  annihilates  an  impulse  given  by  a  spiritual 
"  or  immaterial  cause."  And  I  defy  all  the  atheists  in 
the  world  to  overturn  this  fact. 

3.  "  Motion  supposes  extent  and  solidity  in  the  body 
that  is  moved.  When  we  ascribe  action  to  a  cause,  we 
must,  therefore,  consider  that  cause  to  be  material. 
While  I  walk  forward  I  do  not  leave  my  soul  behind 
me.  Soul,  therefore,  possesses  one  quality  in  common 
with  the  body,  and  peculiar  to  matter." 

Answer.  If  it  be  a  body  that  is  moved,  it  no  doubt 
has  solidity  and  extension.  But  that  the  soul  is  a  body 
is  the  matter  in  dispute.  But  when  we  ascribe  action 
to  a  cause,  it  is  said  that  that  cause  must  be  material. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  gratuitous  assumption.  We 
have  proved  irrefragably  that  matter  could  not  move 
at  all,  if  it  were  not  impelled  by  spirit.  Nor  could  spirit 
be  said  to  move  it,  unless  it  were  united  to  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  though  motion  is  not  a  property  of  either 
matter  or  spirit,  separately  considered,  it  is  an  essential 
property  of  the  two  when  in  union.  All  motion  is  the 
result  of  this  union.  When  spirit  has  given  motion  to 
a  mass  of  matter,  that  body  may  act  on  others  and  put 
them  in  motion ;  but  it  is  spirit  which  gives  the  pri- 
mary impulse.  When  two  bodies,  moving  in  different 
directions,  come  in  contact,  the  motion  of  both  is 
diminished,  and  becomes  less,  and  less,  until  it 
entirely  ceases,  if  an  impulse  of  mind  do  not  per- 
petually repair  the  waste  of  motion  arising  from  the 
mutual  action  of  these  bodies  on  each  other.  "  While  I 
walk  forward,"  it  is  said,"  I  do  not  leave  my  soul  behind 
me."  True  ;  but  if  this  prove  the  soul  to  be  matter, 
"it  will  prove  the  iniderstanding  to  be  matter  also  ;  for 
while  I  walk  forward,  I  do  not  leave  my  understanding 
behind  me  :  motion  therefore  is  not  peculiar  to  matter, 
imless  the  understanding  be  matter. 

4.  "  The  soul  makes  a  part  of  the  body,  and  experi- 
ences all  its  vicissitudes  in  passing  through  a  state  of 
infancy  and  debility,  in  partaking  of  its  pleasures  and 
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pains,  and  with  the  body  exhibiting  marks  of  dulness, 
debihty,  and  death.  In  short,  it  is  only  the  body 
viewed  in  relation  to  some  of  its  functions." 

Answer.  This  is  only  saying  that  while  the  soul  is 
in  union  with  the  body,  it  cannot  act  independently  of 
it;  which  nobody  denies.  In  these  circunastances,  the 
acts  of  the  soul  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
body  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  the  soul  is  a  part  of  the 
body.  If  I  hear  the  sound  of  an  organ  in  an  adjoining 
room,  I  know  so  much  of  the  instrument  that  it  cannot 
have  set  itself  a  playing;  and,  therefore,  though  none  of 
my  senses  inform  me  that  a  person  distinct  from  the  in- 
strument is  touching  the  keys,  yet  my  reason  assures 
me  that  some  person  or  other  is  playing  on  it.  The 
person,  however  clever,  cannot  play  well,  unless  the 
instrument  be  in  tune  ;  and  he  cannot  play  at  all,  if  the 
instrument  be  destroyed.  But  if  I  were  to  conclude 
that  no  person  used  the  instrument,  because  I  could 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel  him;  that  the  power  by 
which  the  keys  were  moved  was  debilitated,  because 
some  of  the  keys  produced  a  feeble  and  discordant 
sound ;  and  that  the  power  by  which  the  instrument 
had  been  used  was  extinct  when  the  instrument  was 
destroyed,  I  should  come  to  a  precipitate  and  a  very 
foolish  conclusion.  My  reason  satisfies  me  that  the 
instrument  could  not  play  itself,  and  that  the  performer 
might  survive  its  destruction.  So  we  have  shown  that 
matter  itself  cannot  perform  all  that  is  done  in  the 
body  ;  the  body  is  merely  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
and  the  mind  may  as  well  survive  the  destruction  of 
the  body,  as  a  musician  may  that  of  the  organ.  And, 
besides,  the  will  and  desires  are  generally  as  vigorous 
in  infancy  and  old  age,  as  in  the  perfection  of  manhood ; 
they  are  not  debilitated  by  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
disease  on  the  body. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  it 
must  sympathize  with  the  body  during  their  union ; 
how  preposterous,  then,  to  urge  the  necessary  results 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  as  an  argument  against 
the  i-eality  of  a  twofold  nature  ! 
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5.  "  But  what  sort  of  a  substance  is  it,  which  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  felt  ?'' 

Answer.  A  spiritual  substance  ;  "  an  immaterial 
being,  yet  acting  upon  matter  !"  The  will  is  imma- 
terial, yet  acts  on  matter.  Every  man  has  expe- 
rience of  this. 

6.  "  But  how  can  the  body  enclose  a  fugitive  being, 
which  eludes  all  the  senses  ?" 

Answer.  The  body  encloses  thought :  can  an  atheist 
see  a  thought,  or  hear  it,  or  feel  it,  or  taste  it,  or 
smell  it  ■?  There  is  no  denying  the  foct  that  the  body 
does  enclose  that  which  eludes  all  the  senses.  And 
when  an  atheist  has  explained  how  the  body  en- 
closes thought,  I  wUl  explain  to  him  how  it  encloses  a 
spiritual  substance. 

I  have  now  transcribed  and  replied  to  the  whole  of 
what  the  author  has  advanced  against  the  spirituality 
of  the  soul.  Much  of  it  is  silly  enough  :  but  as  this 
point  is  of  the  essence  of  the  controversy,  I  could  not 
deprive  the  reader  of  the  gratification  of  knowing  all 
that  atheists  have  got  to  say  against  the  souls  spirit- 
uality. And  for  the  same  reason,  I  shall  give  the 
whole  of  what  they  say,  by  way  of  explaining  away 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  on  material  principles. 
The  whole  is  set  forth  under  the  following  title : 
•'  Of  the  intellectual  faculties — All  derived  from 
sensation." 

"  Sensation  is  a  manner  of  being  affected,  peculiar 
to  certain  organs  of  animated  bodies,  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a  material  object."  To  show  what  an  adept 
our  author  is  at  defining  terms: — Standing  on  the 
Castle  HUl  at  Scarborough,  one  morning  in  June,  the 
rising  sun  struck  my  organ  of  sight,  and  produced  the 
sensations  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  these  sensa- 
tions were  not  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  ma- 
terial object,  for  the  object  was  some  millions  of  miles 
distant.  And  it  is  not  true  that  material  objects  pro- 
duce all  our  sensations.  Some  wicked  men,  when 
thinking  of  God,  have  a  sensation  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling.    Good  men,  by  contemplating  the  same  object. 
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have  a  joyous  sensation.  Now,  the  object  in  these 
cases  is  not  material.  The  atheist  says  there  is  no 
such  object ;  if  this  were  true,  it  could  produce  no 
sensations  at  all,  of  any  kind  ;  for  nothing  cannot  pro- 
duce something.  The  subjects  of  these  sensations 
do  not  conceive  of  the  object  as  material.  If  it  be 
said  the  mind  creates  a  chimera,  which  it  clothes  with 
the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  then  rejoices  or  trembles 
in  the  presence  of  this  fancied  deity,  I  ask,  what  is  it 
that  sets  the  mind  to  work  to  form  this  chimera  ? 
Matter  may  shake  material  organs  for  ever;  but,  at 
most,  it  can  only  raise  ideas  of  itself.  And  when  the 
chimera  is  produced,  because  it  is  only  an  imaginary 
being,  and  not  a  real  one,  it  can  give  no  shock  to  ma- 
terial organs  ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  produce  any  sen- 
sation. If  it  be  contended  that,  when  the  imagination 
has  raised  a  ghost,  the  mind  may  be  pleased  or  terri- 
fied with  this  ideal  being;  I  answer,  this  is  giving  up 
the  point,  for  it  is  supposing  that  the  imagination  and 
the  ideal  being  together  give  the  shock  to  material 
organs,  which  produces  the  sensation  ;  for  a  mere  ima- 
ginary being  is  not  matter :  and  if  an  atheist  be  stupid 
enough  to  insist  that  the  imagination  is  matter,  I  will 
believe  him  when  he  has  shown  me  its  size,  shape,  and 
solid  contents. 

'•  Sensibility  is  the  result  of  an  arrangement  peculiar 
to  animals."'  But  can  any  man  prove  this,  without 
including  spirit  in  the  arrangement  ? 

"  The  organs  reciprocally  communicate  impressions 
to  one  another."  Admirable  !  Then  a  house  excites 
the  organ  of  sight,  and  this  organ  impresses  the  other 
organs  of  sense,  so  that  I  no  sooner  see  the  house  than 
I  hear  it,  I  feel  it,  I  smell  it,  and  taste  it !  Every 
sensation  is  a  shock  given  to  organs  ;  a  perception,  that 
shock  communicated  to  the  brain  ;  an  idea,  the  image 
of  the  object  which  occasioned  the  sensation  and  per- 
ception. If  our  organs,  therefore,  be  not  moved,  we 
can  neither  have  perceptions  nor  ideas.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  jjaragraph,  every  sensation  is 
produced  by  a  material  object ;  from  which  it  neces- 
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sarily  follows  that  we  can  only  form  ideas  of  material 
objects.  But  I  have  ideas  of  memory,  judgment,  rea- 
son, wisdom,  folly,  justice,  mercy,  etc.,  and  these  are 
not  matter. 

If  sensation  were  the  only  source  of  ideas,  man 
would  be  no  wiser  than  a  beast ;  for  many  animals  have 
the  senses  as  acute  as  man,  and  some  of  them  much 
more  so.  But  the  mind  of  man  has  a  power  of  reflec- 
tion and  abstraction,  from  which  sources  many  of  our 
most  important  ideas  are  derived,  and  no  actings  of 
matter  on  matter  could  possibly  produce  these  ideas. 
All  that  matter  can  do  in  this  business  is  merely  to 
raise  an  idea  or  image  of  itself  If  it  produce  other 
ideas,  all  notices  from  matter  must  be  fallacious.  The 
sight  of  a  pipe  can  only  give  me  the  idea  of  a  pipe. 
Should  it  produce  another  idea  of  anything  else,  it 
deceives  me  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  fitted  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  Julius  Ceesar,  as  of  courage  or  will. 

"  But,"  says  the  atheist,  "  memory  produces  ima- 
gination ;  for  we  first  form  a  picture  of  the  things  we 
have  seen,  and  then,  by  imagination,  transport  our- 
selves to  what  we  do  not  see."  And  he  might  have 
said,  with  just  as  much  truth  and  point,  that  memory 
produces  the  gout,  as  that  it  produces  imagination  ; 
for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  prove  the  one  as  the  other. 
But  our  sagacious  aviihor  forgot  to  inform  us  what 
produces  memory.  ;See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the 
Essay.)  "We  form,"  he  says,  "a  picture  of  the 
things  we  have  seen."  Let  us  see  how  this  will  accord 
with  what  he  had  just  said.  "If  our  organs  be  not 
moved,  we  can  neither  have  perceptions  nor  ideas." 

This  motion  of  the  organs  he  calls  a  sensation. 
And  "  a  sensation  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a 
material  object."  According  to  ihis,  memory  is  im- 
possible :  for  memory  is  the  tViciiliy  by  which  we  re- 
collect things  past.  To  make  this  quite  plain  :  I  saw 
a  woodcock  yesterday;  but  many  things  have  since 
engaged  my  attention,  and  put  the  woodcock  out  of 
my  thoughts  :  that  is,  I  have  not  perceived  the  picture 
of  the  woodcock  in  my  mind  at  all  since.  Now  the  ques- 
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tion  is,  what  ran  revive  my  perception  of  the  picture, 
image,  or  idea  of  the  woodcock.  "  If  our  organs  be 
not  moved,  we  can  neither  have  perceptions  nor  ideas." 
The  organs,  therefore,  must  be  moved ;  but  what 
moves  the  organs?  "Sensation  is  a  shock  given  to 
organs,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  material 
objects."  But  the  idea  produced  can  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  picture  of  the  object ;  for  an  idea  is 
defined  by  the  author  to  be  the  image  of  the  object 
which  occasioned  the  sensation  and  perception.  From 
hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  material  object, 
the  woodcock  itself,  must  again  afl'ect  my  organs,  or  I 
can  have  no  perceptions  or  ideas  of  it,  after  the  perci- 
pient principle  has  been  diverted  to  another  subject. 
Memory,  therefore,  upon  these  principles,  is  impossible. 
Our  author  says,  "  memory  produces  imagination." 
But,  upon  his  principles,  we  have  seen  there  can  be 
no  memory,  and,  consequently,  no  imagination.  But 
admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  memory,  and  that  it  produces  imagination  ; 
how  is  it  that,  by  imagination,  we  transport  ourselves 
to  what  we  do  not  see  ?  V»  hat  is  meant  by  we  and 
ourselves  here?  Not  a  lump  of  matter,  surely;  for 
imagination  is  soon  weary  of  transporting  that.  She 
could  never  yet  send  or  carry  a  single  atom  to  the 
moon.  And  what  is  imagination  ?  Is  it  matter  ?  or  a 
property  of  matter  ?  If  the  former,  it  has  size,  shape, 
weight,  etc.  If  it  be  a  property  of  matter,  as  no  pro- 
perty can  exist  separate  from  its  substance,  I  cannot  be 
anywhere  in  imagination,  where  my  body  is  not.  Be- 
sides, as  nobody  supposes  either  memory  or  imagina- 
tion to  be  a  substance  of  any  kind,  imagination  cannot 
be  the  production  of  memory,  for  one  property  cannot 
produce  another  property.  Koundness  and  weight 
are  the  properties  of  a  ball ;  but  the  roundness  does  not 
produce  the  weight,  nor  the  weight  the  roundness. 
Once  more,  no  property  can  act  but  as  it  is  moved  by 
its  substance  ;  nor  can  it  be  where  its  substance  is  not. 
What  nonsense  to  talk  of  imagination  transportiug  us  : 
if  it  be  only  a  property  of  matter,  the  body  must  trans- 
it R 
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port  it ;  but  the  body  can  only  do  this  by  accompany- 
ing it.  How,  therefore,  our  atheists  can  transport 
themselves  to  what  they  do  not  see,  I  know  not,  unless 
their  bodies  were  provided  with  a  pair  of  wings,  instead 
of  a  pair  of  eyes. 

"  Passions,"'  say  our  atheists,  "  are  movements  of 
the  w  ill,  determined  by  the  objects  which  act  upon  it, 
according  to  our  actual  form  of  existence."  Surely 
the  senselessness  and  afiectation  of  this  paragraph  is 
worthy  these  profound  mystical  doctors  !  If  it  be 
intended  to  teach  that  the  passions  are  only  moved  by 
material  objects,  it  is  false.  For  God  is  an  object  that 
often  moves  the  passions.  If  there  were  no  God,  and 
if  the  passions  were  properties  of  the  body,  as  the 
atheists  affirm,  they  can  only  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  passions  are  moved  by  an  apprehension  of  God,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  conceives  him  to  exist, 
though  he  does  not  really  exist ;  and  that  by  placing 
itselt  in  the  presence  of  this  imaginary  being,  the  pas- 
sions are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  though  he  were 
really  present.  But  a  merely  imaginary  being,  who 
has  no  real  existence,  cannot  move  on  matter;  matter 
can  only  be  affected  by  realities.  And  if  matter  can- 
not be  moved  by  an  unreal  being,  neither  can  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  ;  for  they  can  only  be  moved  by  the 
motion  of  their  substance.  Thus  my  leaden  inkstand 
has  the  properties  of  extension,  solidity,  and  round- 
ness ;  but  I  cannot  move  these  properties  without 
movhig  the  stand.  If  the  passions,  therefore,  were 
properties  of  matter,  they  could  not  be  moved  without 
putting  the  matter  in  motion  :  and  if  God  were  not  a 
real  bt-ing,  he  could  not  excite  motion  in  matter.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  apprehended  presence  gives 
motion  to  the  passions,  entirely  overturns  the  material 
system. 

But  further :  it  was  said  above,  that  "  an  idea  is  the 
image  of  the  object  which  occasions  sensation  and 
perception  :"'  and  that  "sensation  is  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  a  material  object."'  Now  according  to 
this  an  idea  of  God  could  not  possibly  be  formed, 
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since  he  is  not  a  material  object ;  for  if  a  material  be 
necessary  to  sensation,  and  sensation  to  an  idea,  and 
the  idea  must  be  the  image  of  the  material  object 
which  produced  the  sensation ;  then,  since  God  is  not 
a  material  object,  no  idea  of  him  could  be  formed. 

"  The  intellectual  faculties  attributed  to  the  soul,  are 
modifications  ascribable  to  the  objects  which  strike 
the  senses.  Hence  a  trembling  in  the  members,  when 
the  brain  is  affected  by  the  movement  called  fear." 
But  if  the  intellectual  faculties  are  ascribable  to  the 
objects  which  strike  the  senses,  how  is  it  that  they  can 
act,  which  it  is  notorious  they  do,  in  sleep,  when  the 
senses  are  all  locked  up  ?  And  when  awake,  there  is 
often  "a  movement  called  fear"  produced  by  objects 
which  do  not  strike  the  senses.  When  the  thoughts 
of  a  profligate  have  been  directed  to  God,  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  neither  of  which  objects  strike  the 
senses,  he  has  sometimes  been  "  affected  by  the  move- 
ment called  fear,"  and  by  "  a  trembling  in  the  mem- 
bers." An  atheist  may  call  this  superstition  ;  but  it 
affords  demonstrable  evidence  that  the  intellectual 
faculties  may  be  excited  by  objects  which  do  not  strike 
the  senses. 

I  have  now  given  every  word  in  that  part  of  this 
noted  author's  work,  which  was  to  prove  that  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  man  are  all  derived  from  sensa- 
tion, and  sensation  from  the  presence  of  some  material 
object.  And  throughout  the  whole  it  will  have  been 
observed,  that  not  the  least  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
a  single  point.  It  entirely  consists  of  unsupported 
assertions.  The  greater  part  of  what  he  has  said,  I 
have  shown  to  be  false ;  and  the  few  truths  that  remain 
could  never  be  explained  on  atheistic  principles.  And 
a  consciousness  of  this  it  was,  unquestionably,  that  led 
him  to  abstain  from  any  attempt  to  show  that  they 
support  his  creed. 

But  he  ought  to  have  known  that  there  are  intellect- 
ual operations  which  he  has  neither  attempted  to  ex- 
plain nor  so  much  as  named,  upon  which  the  principal 
stress  is  laid  in  arguing  for  a  spiritual  principle  in 
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man.  He  has  merely  alluded  to  ideas  derived  from 
sensation.  The  only  proof  of  wisdom  which  the  author 
in  this  part  of  his  production  evinces  is,  not  in  what  it 
contains,  but  in  what  it  omits.  'J'here  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  ideas  derived  from  reflection,  and  abstrac- 
tion, and  those  operations  of  the  intellect  by  which 
they  are  formed.  I  should  like  to  see  an  atheist  at- 
tempt to  show  how  matter  can  produce  a  thinking  prin- 
ciple, and  employ  it  upon  subjects  material,  moral  and 
intellectual,  far  and  near,  visible  and  invisible,  past, 
present  and  future,  in  forming,  uniting,  abstracting 
and  comparing  ideas  ;  in  reasoning,  judging,  willing, 
etc.  The  creation  of  matter  by  mind  would  be  a  trifle 
compared  with  these  gigantic  operations  of  matter. 

In  the  mean  time  I  think  the  following  observations 
of  Dr.  Watts  will  have  some  weight  with  us :  "  The 
soul  is  not  matter.  For,  as  the  very  nature  of  matter 
or  body  is  solid  extension,  so  I  can  have  no  possible 
conception  what  extension  or  solidity  can  do  towards 
thinking,  judging  reasoning,  wishing,  willing,  etc. 
The  ideas  are  so  entirely  different,  that  they  seem  to 
be  things  as  utterly  distinct  as  any  two  things  we  can 
name  or  mention  ;  not  heaven  and  earth  are  so  different 
from  each  other  as  are  thought  and  matter.  I  can  no 
more  conceive  what  affinity  there  is  between  solid  ex- 
tension and  thinking,  than  I  can  conceive  of  any  affin- 
ity between  green  and  the  sound  of  a  violin,  or  red  and 
the  taste  of  a  cucumber.  The  ideas  of  a  bitter  colour, 
a  blue  smell,  or  a  purple  sound,  are  as  clear  ideas  in 
my  conception,  and  as  intelligible  things,  as  thinking 
body,  conscious  matter,  judging  extension,  or  reasou- 
ing  quantity. 

Upon  atheistic  principles  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
man  should  have  any  ideas  of  an  immaterial  being.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  in  chapter  x.  of  the  author's  work, 
that  "we  can  only  form  ideas  of  material  objects." 
Now  whether  there  be  any  such  things  as  spirits  or  not, 
it  is  certain  we  do  form  ideas  of  them.  But  it  is  said 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  spirit.  I  aver  we 
can.    We  have  as  distinct  ideas  of  spirit  as  of  matter. 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  essence  of  either;  we  judge 
of  both  by  their  properties  ;  and  we  have  quite  as  dis- 
tinct notions  of  the  properties  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
To  say  that  the  mind  mistakes  in  supposing  the  think- 
ing power  to  be  immaterial,  since  thought  may  be  no- 
thing else  than  the  result  of  peculiar  organization,  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  solve  the  difficulty;  because  if 
we  can  form  ideas  of  material  objects  only,  such  a 
mistake  would  be  impossible.  We  have  the  idea  of  an 
immaterial  being,  and  this  plain  fact  will  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  atheism. 

Note  A.  It  should  seem  that  the  translator  of  Mira- 
baud's  work,  perceiving  a  defect  in  this  part  of  it, 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  his  pamphlet.  "  Man,"  says  he,  "  is  born  with  a 
disposition  to  know,  or  to  feel  and  receive  impressions 
from  the  actions  of  other  bodies  upon  him.  Those  im- 
pressions are  called  sensations,  perceptions,  or  ideas. 
These  impressions  leave  a  trace  or  vestige  of  them- 
selves, which  are  sometimes  excited  in  the  absence  of 
the  objects  which  occasioned  them.  This  is  the  fa- 
culty of  memory,  or  the  sentiment  by  which  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  former  impressions,  accompanied  by  a 
perception  of  the  distinction  between  the  time  he  re- 
ceived, and  that  in  which  he  i-emcmbers  them." 

In  the  vocabulary  of  these  profound  philosophers, 
impressions  are  called  sensations,  perceptions,  or  ideas. 
Thus  suppose  you  make  impressions  on  the  bough  of 
a  tree  by  chopping  nicks  in  it  with  an  axe,  "  those  im- 
pressions are  called  sensations,  perceptions,  or  ideas," 
which  the  tree  receives  of  an  axe.  "  These  impressions 
leave  a  trace  or  vestige  of  themselves,"  namely,  the 
nicks, "  which  are  sometimes  excited"  by  the  wind 
"  in  the  absence  of  the  object,"  that  is  to  say,  the  axe, 
which  occasioned  them.  This  is  the  faculty  of  me- 
mory in  the  tree,  "  or  the  sentiment  by  which  "  the 
tree  "  has  a  knowledge  of  former  impressions,  accom- 
panied by  a  perception  of  the  distinction  between  the 
time  it  received,  and  that  in  which  it  remembers  them." 
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If  impressions  may  be  called  ideas  ;  and  if  memory  be 
nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the  vestiges  left  by  im- 
pressions, then  the  consequence  necessarily  follows, 
that  trees  are  as  capable  as  men  of  receiving  ideas  and 
exercising  memory  !  The  translator  does  indeed  re- 
mind us,  that "  man  is  born  with  a  disposition  to  know 
or  to  feel  impressions,"  as  well  as  to  receive  them. 
But  if  man  were  nothing  but  a  lump  of  matter,  which 
could  receive  ideas  and  memory  only  as  it  is  acted 
upon  by  other  matter,  our  conjurer  should  have  told 
us  how  an  axe  could  communicate  ideas  and  memory 
to  man  and  not  to  a  tree. 


ON    THE    MORAL    GOVERNMENT 
OF    GOD. 
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There  can  be  no  government  without  laws,  nor  laws 
without  sanctions.  The  laws  of  God,  as  defined  by 
the  apostle,  are  "  holy,  just,  and  good."  The  holiness 
and  goodness,  therefore,  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  his 
justice,  require  that  these  laws  should  be  executed. 
The  nature  of  the  laws,  and  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lator, "are  not  altered  by  the  legal  punishment  of 
transgressors.  God  displays  his  holiness,  justice,  and 
goodness,  as  much  in  the  punishment  of  vice,  as  in 
the  reward  of  virtue.  It  is  an  act  of  goodness  to 
execute  good  laws ;  and  inconsistent  with  it  to  set 
them  aside. 

Good  laws  must  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large  ;  and  this  object  can 
only  be  secured  by  a  due  execution  of  them.  The 
penalty  is  intended  to  operate  as  a  restraint ;  and 
when  this  fails,  it  must  be  inflicted  on  the  ofi:ender 
as  a  warning  to  others.  If  the  laws  may  be  violated 
with  impunity,  they  lose  all  their  authority ;  and  the 
benefit  proposed  to  the  public  by  their  enactment  is 
lost;  and  all  the  evils  which  their  execution  would 
have  averted  from  society,  are  let  loose  upon  it.  In 
such  a  case,  lenity  to  sinners  is  a  public  injury.  A 
good  magistrate,  therefore,  must  execute  good  laws. 

The  laws  of  God  extend  to  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart;  and,  of  course,  none  but  himself  can 
ascertain  the  extent  of  transgression.  He  has,  how- 
ever, informed  us  of  the  fact,  that  "  all  have  sinned." 
Some  have  controverted  this  fact,  and  maintained  that 
the  character  given  of  a  few  individuals  in  scripture, 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
sinners.  It  is  said  of  Caleb,  that  he  "followed  the 
Lord  fully."  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  that  they 
were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  "  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame- 
less ;"  and  of  Nathanael,  that  he  was  "  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  was  no  guile.'" 

That  these  were  all  very  good  people,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt;  but  that  they  never  violated  the  divine 
law,  is  neither  said,  nor  yet  implied.  In  what  respect 
Caleb  followed  the  Lord  fully  is  explained  in  the  con- 
text ;  it  relates  mei'ely  to  his  conduct  as  one  of  the 
spies  ;  and  in  that  affair  he  did  the  whole  will  of  God. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  never  sinned  on  other 
occasions.  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  walked  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Lord ;  and  these,  as  distinguished 
from  the  commandments,  must  mean  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  law.  The  chief  of  these  ordinances 
related  to  sacrifices  for  sin.  Besides,  Zacharias  was  a 
priest,  and  it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  priests  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  their  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  the  sins 
of  the  people.  We  are  informed  of  one  of  his  sins  in 
the  same  chapter  which  pronounces  him  blameless. 
Why  was  he  struck  dumb  for  not  believing  the  angel, 
if  his  unbelief  were  perfectly  innocent  ?  Nathanael  was 
without  guile  when  introduced  to  our  Lord  ;  but  we  are 
not  certain  that  he  always  supported  that  character ; 
and  if  he  had,  there  are  other  sins  besides  hypocrisy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  entertained  a  very  foolish  preju- 
dice: "  Can  any  good  thing,''  says  he,  "  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ?" 

We  very  often,  in  scripture,  meet  with  testimonies 
in  favour  of  the  general  good  character  of  individuals, 
though  they  were  not  absolutely  spotless.  Job  is 
called  "  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feared 
God,  and  eschewed  evil;"  and  yet  Job  confessed  to 
God,  ''  Behold,  I  am  vile !"  Abraham  is  styled  "  the 
father  of  the  faithful,"  and  "  the  friend  of  God  ;"  but 
even  Abraham  adhered  not  to  the  truth,  and  thereby 
exposed  the  virtue  of  his  wife.    Nothing  is  more  clearly 
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revealed  in  scripture,  than  the  doctrine  of  universal 
depravity.  "  We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin."  "  There  is  none 
righteous,no,  not  one."  "  Every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God." 
"  There  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  execution  of  the  laws,  drawn  from  the 
interests  of  society  being  involved  in  it,  applies 
only  in  cases  where  the  offenders  are  few ;  but  when 
the  community  at  large  have  transgressed,  the  public 
welfare  seems  to  require  some  relaxation  of  the  laws ; 
as  this  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole,  and  an  injury 
to  none.  For  instance  :  suppose  a  few  individuals  to 
commit  an  act  of  high  treason  against  their  sovereign  ; 
it  might  be  proper  to  put  the  laws  in  force  against 
them,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  rest  in  their  obe- 
dience ;  but  were  the  whole  nation  to  rise  up  against 
him,  and  were  he  even  possessed  of  power  sufficient, 
by  virtue  of  his  foreign  connexions,  to  bring  them  to 
justice,  a  good  sovereign  would  pause  before  he  de- 
stroyed all  his  subjects  :  mercy  would  dictate  that  they 
should  be  forgiven,  on  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
error,  and  a  return  to  their  duty. 

In  the  instance  here  given,  mercy  is  exercised  at  the 
expense  of  justice.  If  some  expedient  could  have 
been  devised,  which  would  have  supported  the  author- 
ity of  law  in  the  method  of  showing  mercy,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  would  have  been  preferable.  The 
argument  requires  that  the  law  respecting  treason,  in 
the  case  under  review,  should  be  considered  as  a  good 
law  ;  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  goodness,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  relaxed,  is  the  evil  of  that  relaxa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  lesser  evil  in  the  case 
in  question,  to  remit  the  penalty,  than  to  inflict  it. 
The  objector  then,  in  applying  his  instance  to  the 
divine  government,  is  reduced  to  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
adopts  the  non-executioa  of  the  law  as  the  least  of 
the  two.     What  a  foul  imputation  does  this  cast  on  the 
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wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of  God  !  Upon 
our  scheme  the  wisdom  of  God  is  manifested,  his  jus- 
tice is  fully  satisfied,  and  his  mercy  richly  displayed, 
through  the  medium  of  a  vicarious  sacrifice. 

Exactly  in  proportion  as  laws  are  relaxed,  their  in- 
fluence upon  society  is  diminished.  We  have  laws 
which  annex  ihe  penalty  of  death  to  many  crimes  ;  but 
in  practice,  seven  years'  transportation  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  only  punishment  ever  inflicted  ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  fear  of  death,  but  the  fear  of  transporta- 
tion, which  will  operate  as  a  restraint  in  these  cases. 
Suppose  the  punishment  of  death  threatened  in  the 
law,  were  constantly  commuted  by  the  judges,  for  a 
year's  imprisonment;  it  would  not  be  the  fear  of  death, 
but  the  dread  of  imprisonment  merely,  that  w^ould 
operate  on  the  minds  of  evil  disposed  persons.  And 
when  a  law  has  become  obsolete,  no  matter  what  its 
penalty  may  be,  it  is  not  regarded  at  all,  because  it  is 
not  put  in  force.  All  will  allow  that  the  authority  of 
good  lavvs  ouglit  to  be  maintained  :  and  to  do  this,  they 
must  be  executed.  The  case  of  Zaleucus,  a  legislator 
of  the  Locrians,  is  well  known.  He  made  a  law,  that 
adulterers  should  be  punished  with  the  loss  of  both 
their  eyes.  His  son  transgressed.  To  support  the 
dignity  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
compassion  of  a  parent,  he  put  out  his  own  right  eye, 
and  his  son's  left.  This  example  of  justice  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  that 
no  other  instance  occurred  of  the  commission  of  that 
offence,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  What 
would  have  been  the  efilct,  had  the  criminal  been  par- 
doned on  condition  of  not  repeating  his  crime  ?  The 
Spartans  had  a  law,  tliat  those  who  fltd  in  battle  should 
be  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments,  submit 
to  be  bufi'etcd  in  the  streets,  wear  dirty  and  ragged 
habits  full  of  patclies  of  different  colours,  shave 
half  their  beards,  and  let  the  other  half  grow  ;  and  that 
it  should  be  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  allianqe  with 
them  by  marvi.ige.  In  the  great  defeat  \\hich  they 
suffered  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  many,  and  those  of 
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the  most  powerful  families,  had  turned  their  backs  to 
the  enemy.  It  was  dangerous  to  attempt  the  execution 
of  the  law  upon  the  criminals;  and  it  was  considered 
to  be  equally  dangerous  to  change  the  law.  In  this 
extremity,  Agesilaus  decreed  "  that  for  the  present 
day,  the  law  should  be  suspended,  and  of  no  effect ; 
but  ever  after,  to  remain  in  full  force  and  authority." 
In  these  instances,  and  in  many  others  that  might  be 
added,  the  best  expedients  were  adopted  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise,  to  show  mercy  to  the  offenders, 
without  lessening  the  force  of  law.  They  are  not  in- 
tended as  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement ; 
infinite  wisdom  devised  a  plan  for  displaying  his  justice 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  beyond  all  comparison  supe- 
rior :  but  they  show  the  sense  which  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  ancients  had,  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  claims  of  justice  in  dispensing  mercy. 

The  objection  supposes  all  the  subjects  to  have  re- 
belled against  the  sovereign  ;  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  in  hand.  The  human  race  are  not  all  the 
subjects  which  are  under  the  divine  government. 
There  are  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  se- 
raphim, etc.  These  various  orders  of  celestial  intelli- 
gences, as  we  learn  from  scripture,  are  much  employed 
in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  the  angels  in  particular,  are 
said  to  look  into  the  economy  of  redemption  under 
which  we  are  placed.  This  world,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  single  province  of  the  mighty  em- 
pire of  God.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants of  a  province  or  district  to  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  their  earthly  sovereign  ;  no  one,  I  presume, 
would  think  it  prudent  m  the  king  to  make  proclama- 
tion among  them,  that  they  should  all  be  pardoned  on  a 
promise  of  allegiance  for  the  future,  without  punishing 
a  single  individual ;  because  this  would  be  making 
light  of  the  affair,  and  would  hold  out  a  most  danger- 
ous example  to  the  other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
all  cases  of  this  sort,  the  most  humane  kings  that  ever 
reigned,  have  found  it  necessary  to  execute  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  offenders,  in  order  to  support  the 
s  s 
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authority  of  their  government,  and  exhibit  a  salutary 
warning  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  No  human  laws  would 
be  respected,  that  were  set  aside  by  the  clemency  of 
the  judge  ;  and  we  must  not  admit  a  principle  in  the 
government  of  God,  which  would  prove  destructive  to 
every  government  upon  earth. 

The  perfection  of  any  government  consists  in  the  enac- 
tion, and  in  thedue  execution  of  a  codeof  laws  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  among  the 
subjects.  The  supreme  ruler  can  have  no  other  object  in 
view,  in  relation  to  his  subjects,  than  the  promotion  of 
their  happiness  ;  and  it  is  because  virtue  and  happi- 
ness are  inseparably  connected  together,  that  his  laws 
are  holy  and  just,  as  well  as  good.  Such  laws  cannot 
be  relaxed,  or  the  penalty  dispensed  with,  without  in- 
jury to  the  community.  Those  who  plead  for  abate- 
ments in  the  law,  must  suppose  that  it  is  too  strict; 
that  it  would  be  better  for  man  if  so  much,  virtue  were 
not  required  of  him  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  law  is 
not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  And  those  who 
contend  that  the  penalty  ought  to  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  transgressors,  argue  on  the  supposition  that  its  seve- 
rity is  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  God's  creatures. 
Now  what  is  all  this  but  impeaching  the  wisdom,  holi- 
ness, and  goodness  of  God  ?  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
to,  to  repeal,  to  alter,  to  relax,  or  to  suspend,  laws 
which  are  defective  ;  but  the  better  they  are,  the  more 
strictly  thc-y  should  be  enforced  ;  and  those  that  cannot 
be  mended,  which  is  always  the  case  with  the  laws  of 
God,  ought  to  be  fully  executed. 

When  an  earthly  monarch  punishes  a  few  rebels  and 
pardons  the  rest,  supposing  each  to  be  equally  guilty, 
justice  and  mercy  are  both  partially  exercised,  and 
with  respect  of  persons  ;  there  is  no  mercy  shown  to 
some,  and  no  justice  done  to  others.  This  is  certainly 
a  defect;  but  a  defect  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
human  ingenuity.  Had  justice  been  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole,  and  then  mercy  extended  to  the 
whole,  these  two  prime  attributes  of  government  would 
have  appeared  in  perfect  and  harmonious  operation ; 
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but  human  wisdom  is  too  weak  to  devise  an  expedient 
by  which  this  might  be  effected ;  and  is,  therefore, 
obhged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  compromise :  justice 
must  be  content  with  seizing  a  few  of  its  victims,  and 
mercy,  with  rescuing  the  remainder.  There  is  not,  nor 
can  there  be,  any  such  detect  in  the  divine  admmistra- 
tion.  A  vicarious  sacrifice  solves  the  difficulty ;  for 
here,  "  mercy  and  truth  have  met  together;  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other." 

Suppose  a  difference  in  the  guilt  of  the  offenders, 
and  the  worst  only  to  be  punished,  this  does  not  alter 
the  case ;  there  is  the  same  defect,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  mercy  is  ex- 
tended to  all  sinners  ;  to  the  chief,  as  well  as  to  the  least. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  does  not  set  aside,  but  display 
his  justice  :  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  not  meritori- 
ously, but  of  free  gifc,  by  grace,  through  the  redemption 
which  is  by  Christ  Jesus  :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  a 
propitiatory,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  a  proof  of 
his  own  righteousness  in  passing  by  the  sins  which 
were  before  committed,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God  ;  for  a  proof  also  of  his  righteousness  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  in  order  that  he  may  be  just  when  justifying 
him  who  is  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  By  '  the  sins  which 
were  before  committed  '  is  meant,  the  violations  of  the 
law  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  by  'the  pre- 
sent time'  is  meant,  the  period  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation." (Eom.  iii.  24 — 26,  Macknight's  translation.; 
This  is  a  most  important  text.  If  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  was  necessary  to  furnish  a 
proof  of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  then  without  it,  we  should  have  no  proof  that  he 
acted  right  in  showing  mercy.  And,  if  God  adopted 
this  method  of  salvation,  "in  order  that  he  may  be  just, 
when  justifying  "  sinners,  it  seems  necessarily  to  fol- 
low, that  he  would  be  unjust,  to  save  them  in  any 
other  way.  Here  we  see  the  strict  accordance  of 
scripture  and  reason. 

It  is  contended,  that  magistrates  have  in  many  in- 
stances a  discretionary  power  lodged  in  their  hands, 
s  s  2 
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to  execute  or  remit  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  it  seems 
strange  to  deny  this  power  to  God.  But  this  will 
cease  to  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the  reasons  why 
magistrates  are  invested  with  this  authority:  1.  Be- 
cause theevidence  ofguilt  may  not  be  clear.  "Theremay 
bestrong  probability  ofguilt,  and  yet  be  room  fordoubt ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  quite  proper  the  pri- 
soner should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  If  guilt  could 
always  be  fully  brought  to  light,  it  ought  not  to  be 
spared  and  this  is  the  case  under  the  divine  economy. 
2.  Because  there  maybe  some  palliating  circumstances, 
which  would  render  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  law 
harsh  and  severe.  It  is  unpossible  that  human  laws 
should  have  their  sanctions  as  various  as  the  shades  of 
guilt,  that  thus  the  punishment  might  be  proportioned 
to  the  sin.  The  punishment  is  generally  the  same  for 
the  same  crime,  without  making  any  diflerence  for  the 
diflFerent  degrees  of  guilt  under  which  it  may  be  com- 
mitted. Murder  is  sometimes  so  nearly  allied  to  man- 
slaughter, that  it  is  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
it.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  criminal, 
as  when  it  is  the  result  of  deep  rooted  malice,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  highest  acts  of  cruelty.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  discretionary  power  being  entrusted 
to  the  executive.  But  God  will  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether  they 
have  been  good,  or  whether  they  have  been  evil.  He 
will  suit  his  chastisements  exactly  to  the  degree  of 
moral  pravity  in  the  offender.  This  discretionary 
power  among  men,  is  owing  to  the  defectibility  of  hu- 
man legislation  ;  but  "  the  law  of  the  Lord'  is  perfect," 
and,  therefore,  its  decisions  cannot  be  altered  but  for 
the  worse.  If  human  laws  were  perfect,  and  the  judges 
infallible,  so  that  no  doubt  could  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  them,  from  defective  or  suspicious  evidence; 
they  could  not  be  set  aside  or  altered  in  a  single  in- 
stance, without  injustice. 

The  pleas  which  usually  are  urged,  why  God  should 
dispense  with  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  the  favour  of 
sinners,  must  be  noticed.     And  — 
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1.  Considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the  goodness  of 
God.  Some  have  viewed  the  law  as  a  mere  covenant 
of  works,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  all  grace. 
Those  under  it  are  supposed  to  be  dealt  with  on  the 
ground  of  strict  justice,  without  any  mixture  of  mercy. 
On  this  the  enemies  of  the  atonement  remark,  that  as 
God  is  gracious  in  his  nature,  he  must  be  gracious  to 
his  creatures  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  scriptures 
represent  him  as  a  being  good  to  all,  and  as  exercising 
tender  mercy  over  all  his  works ;  but  if  there  be  no 
grace  in  the  law,  and  if  the  grace  of  the  gospel  be  all 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  it  follows  that  there 
is  no  display  of  the  gratuitous  goodness  of  God,  under 
either  law  or  gospel,  which  is  giving  a  very  harsh  re- 
presentation of  the  divine  character.  I  answer,  the 
law  is  full  of  grace  ;  but  this  grace  is  promised  to  none 
but  the  obedient.  "  Showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments." 
As  no  creature,  however  exalted,  had  any  claims  on 
God,  even  for  a  moment's  existence,  it  is  impossible 
that  its  virtues  should  merit  eternal  happiness.  If  he 
preserved  it  in  happiness  so  long  as  it  continued  obe- 
dient, he  would  do  it  no  injustice  to  annihilate  it  at  any 
period  ;  the  promise,  therefore,  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness as  the  reward  of  a  short  period  of  obedience,  con- 
tained in  it  infinite  grace.  This  was  the  case  with 
man.  And  he  can  claim  no  more  from  the  goodness 
of  God  than  the  execution  of  that  gracious  law.  After 
he  has  voluntarily  rejected  the  grace  promised  in  the 
law,  by  wilful  transgression,  to  say  that  he  is  entitled 
to  new  favours  from  God,  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  his 
claims  on  divine  goodness  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
with  his  rebellion.  It  may  be  proper,  in  some  cases, 
to  bestow  additional  favours  upon  the  obedient;  but 
sinners  have  forfeited  all. 

As  to  the  grace  of  the  gospel  being  purchased  by 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  not  flowing  from  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  objection  shall  be  considered  more  fully 
in  another  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that 
no  other  reason  can  be  assigned  than  his  own  infinite 
s  s  3 
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goodness,  why  God  should  be  induced  on  any  account 
to  receive  sinners  to  favour ;  but  when  the  means  of 
their  restoration  and  happiness  are  furnished  by  him- 
self, which  is  what  the  gospel  teaches,  his  goodness 
shines  out  with  most  resplendent  lustre. 

2.  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  tears  of  re- 
pentance washing  away  our  sins.  Human  laws,  how- 
ever, never  admit  the  repentance  of  an  offender  as  an 
atonement  for  his  crime.  No  government  could  exist 
which  sliould  recognize  such  a  principle.  If  it  be  said 
that  no  earthly  judge  can  ascertain  the  sincerity  of  the 
repentance  of  a  criminal,  and  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  place  found  for  repentance  in  the  codes 
of  legislators ;  I  answer,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
allow  the  doctrine  in  question  a  place  in  human  consti- 
tutions, supposing  magistrates  possessed  the  faculty  of 
searching  the  hearts  of  delinquents.  In  this  case, 
human  laws  would  possess  no  power  of  restraint  from 
the  commission  of  a  first  crime,  nor  could  they  provide 
any  cure  for  the  evil  of  it ;  they  would  only  operate 
against  the  repetition  of  it.  In  a  case  of  murder,  fol- 
lowed by  repentance  and  pardon,  there  is  no  reparation 
of  the  injury:  the  dead  is  not  restored  to  life,  and  the 
widow  and  orphans  receive  no  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  a  husband  and  a  father.  That  government  cannot 
be  justiiied,  which  being  unable  to  repair  an  injury, 
does  not  employ  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  government  of  God,  the  prevention  of  a 
first  transgression  is  now  out  of  the  question,  "  for  all 
have  sinned ;"  and  the  providence  of  God  will  prevent 
the  quantum  of  misery,  which  we  suffer  through  the 
crimes  of  others,  from  exceeding  the  measure  due  to 
us  for  our  own.  Repentance  is  admitted  and  com- 
manded by  the  gospel,  not  under  an  idea  that  the  di- 
vine law  required  nothing  more,  or  that  the  evils  of 
sin  are  remedied  by  it,  but  because  atonement  has  been 
made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  obstacle  to  our 
salvation  from  the  justice  of  God  thereby  removed  ; 
therefore  we  are  invited  to  repent  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord.     Hence  it  is  that  repentance  is  connected  with 
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the  work  of  Christ,  and  dependent  upon  it.  "  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins."  "  Repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name."  (Acts  v.  31; 
Luke  xxiv.  47.) 

3.  A  reformation  of  manners  is  largely  insisted  on, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  penalty  of  the  law  should 
be  set  aside.  In  fact,  repentance  is  only  important  as 
it  produces  a  change  of  character  and  conduct.  But 
this  cannot  repair  the  breach.  The  divine  law  does 
not  permit  us  to  spend  nearly  half  our  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  sin,  on  condition  that  the  remainder  be  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  God  ;  it  requires  constant  and 
universal  obedience,  and  pronounces  on  all  who  yield 
it  not,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  condnueth  not  in  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them."  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  There  is  no  merit  in  our  virtue 
to  cancel  the  demerit  of  our  vice.  "  Vr  hen,"  says  our 
Saviour,  "  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants  ; 
we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do."  (Luke 
xvii.  10.)  And  if  those  are  unprofitable  servants,  who 
have  done  the  whole  of  their  duty,  how  can  those  be 
meritorious  who  have  only  done  a  part  of  if?  If  we 
could  practice  more  virtue  in  old  age  than  the  law  de- 
mands, we  might  set  the  surplus  against  the  vices  of 
youth  ;  and  if  the  balance  were  in  our  favour,  justice, 
of  course,  wuuld  be  satisfied :  but  we  have  departed 
from  the  line  of  duty  on  the  left  hand,  by  committing 
.sin  ;  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  it  on  the  right  hand,  by  an 
excess  of  righteousness ;  we  are,  therefore,  as  liable  to 
be  punished  for  our  past  sins,  though  latterly  we  may 
have  added  nothing  to  the  amount,  as  a  tradesman  is 
to  be  arrested  for  an  old  debt,  though  he  may  have 
been  honest  in  his  subsequent  transactions.  Most  of 
the  Socinians  hold  that  the  law  threatens  no  punish- 
ment but  what  is  designed  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  offenders ;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  reformed,  the 
object  of  the  law  is  attained,  and  justice  completely 
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satisfied.     This  favourite  notion  of  corrective  punish- 
ment is  full  of  absurdity.     It  — 

1.  Supposes  that  the  sinner  deserves  no  more  pu- 
nishment than  he  actually  receives ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  has  nothing  forgiven.  For  if  the  only 
principle  of  punishment  in  the  divine  government  be 
the  reformation  of  the  transgressor ;  and  if  this  go- 
vernment is  so  constituted,  that  every  transgressor 
must  be  reformed ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  every 
sinner  must  receive  as  much  punishment  as  the  law 
threatens,  that  is,  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  him 
virtuous  ;  and  when  he  has  thus  actually  suffered  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law,  he  has  nothing  forgiven.  It 
follows  also,  that  if  the  law  threatens  punishment  only 
as  a  corrective,  then  those  who  repent  and  reform  in 
this  life,  have  not  deserved  any  future  punishment. 

2.  It  destroys  all  proportion  between  crime  and  pu- 
nishment. A  comparatively  little  sin  may  be  formed 
into  a  habit  as  inveterate  in  our  mind,  as  the  greatest 
crime  in  another,  and  may  therefore  require  the  same 
severity  of  discipline  to  eradicate  it.  According  to 
scripture  and  common  sense  justice  is  retrospective, 
and  only  takes  cognizance  of  "  deeds  done  in  the 
body ;"  but  according  to  the  Socinian  scheme  it  is  pro- 
spective, and  teaches  men  by  stripes  what  they  are  to 
do. 

3.  It  makes  the  quantum  of  punishment  to  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  offender.  For  whenever  he 
chooses  to  reform,  the  end  of  the  law  in  punishing  is 
answered,  and  he  must,  of  course,  be  released.  The 
threatening  of  punishment,  in  this  case,  cannot  operate 
as  a  restraint  at  all ;  for  who  will  dread  the  infliction  of 
that  pain  which  he  can  remove  at  pleasure  ? 

4.  A  Socinian  cannot  deny  that  pimishments  should 
be  exemplary,  but  he  thinks  they  may  be  corrective 
also.  That  these  two  objects  cannot  be  combined  in 
earthly  governments  is  sufficiently  evident ;  and  that 
they  are  not  combined  in  the  divine  government  is 
proved  by  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  destruction  of  the 
Sodomites,  and  of  the  Israelites  who  fell  in  the  wilder- 
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ness,  is  represented  in  scripture  as  exemplary;  (1  Cor. 
X.  6,  11 ;  Jude  7  ,)  but  it  woidd  be  as  absurd  to  call 
these  judgments  correctives,  as  to  affirm  that  criminals 
are  hanged  in  order  to  make  them  useful  members  of 
society.  The  reasons  assigned  why  punishment  should 
be  corrective  as  well  as  exemplary  are,  that  God  has 
determined  on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  all  man- 
kind, and  therefore  must  adapt  his  chastisements  to 
the  furtherance  of  these  objects.  Having  shown, 
however,  that  his  government  is  not  thus  constituted, 
the  assumption  respecting  the  final  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  tlie  whole  human  race  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
Reformation  is  no  atonement  for  sui,  nor  is  it  the  nt'- 
cessary  effect  of  punishment.* 

5.  But  the  most  ignorant  and  anti-scriptural  method 
for  settmg  aside  the  penalty  of  the  divme  law,  and 
qualifying  ourselves  for  heaven,  is  to  set  our  virtues 
and  vices  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to  take  care 
that  our  virtues  preponderate,  at  least  a  little.  This 
sentiment  has  been  most  strangely  and  audaciously 
advocated  by  a  rational  divine  of  the  establishment : 
"In  estimating  the  worth  of  human  character,"  says 
he,  "  we  must  not  form  our  calculations  on  the  conduct 
of  one  single  day  ;  but  take  the  average  of  many  days 
and  years,  and  sea  what  proportion  a  man's  violation 
of  his  duty  bears  to  its  performance,  his  virtues  to  his 
vices,  his  sins  to  his  rigiiteousness."  By  this  unscrip- 
tural  device,  repentance  and  reformation  are  rendered 
quite  unnecessary.  Instead  of  renouncing  a  beloved 
sin  with  abhorrence,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
practice  a  virtue  of  a  rather  superior  order;  and  this, 
in  most  cases,  will  be  found  to  be  no  very  difficult 
task.  Thus  a  covetous  man  may  set  against  his  ava- 
rice, the  virtues  of  sobriety  and  chastity  ;  for  he  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  a  deviation  from  either.  And 
the  robber  may  balance  his  roguery  with  his  genero- 
sity ;  for  what  is  easily  acquired,  is  not  unfrequently 

•  This  subject  may  be  seen  treated  of  more  at  large  in  the 
"  Doctrine  of  Universal  Restoration  examined  and  refuted,"  in 
the  Third  Volume  of  these  Works. 
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very  liberally  bestowed  :  and  when  he  has  made  free 
with  the  hoard  of  a  miser,  he  has  the  merit  of  putting 
that  into  circulation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  which 
otherwise  might  have  lain  useless  for  many,  many 
years.  This  wretched  divinity  at  once  deprives  the  law 
of  God  of  nearly  half  of  its  authority.  He  who  em- 
braces it,  feels  himself  at  liberty  to"  practise  as  much 
vice  as  he  pleases,  without  endangering  his  salvation, 
provided  his  virtue  does  but  outweigh  it.  Thus  two 
men  go  off  in  a  boat  to  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  rescue 
eight  persons  from  a  watery  grave.  After  this  they 
may  commit  six  murders,  without  forfeiting  their  title 
to  heaven  ;  because,  in  settling  their  accounts  with 
their  Maker,  there  will  be  a  balance  of  two  in  their 
favour.  This  doctrine  of  proportion  is  most  abomina- 
ble, giving  murderers  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
without  laying  them  under  any  obligation  whatsoever 
to  his  mercy.  Even  a  debauchee,  who  has  ruined 
scores  of  the  other  sex,  may  atone  for  all  his  wicked- 
ness, by  endowing  a  Magdalen  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  more  than  he  has  deflowered  and  destroyed. 
Apply  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  you  make  him  into 
a  saint.  This,  therefore,  is  the  fashionable  way  of 
going  to  heaven  by  good  works  ! 

This  scheme  makes  it  easy  for  some  people  to  work 
out  their  salvation  without  either  fear  or  trembling. 
In  the  above  instances  the  boatmen  more  than  cancel 
six  murders  by  about  an  hour's  rowing  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman purchases  a  seat  in  paradise  much  cheaper  than 
he  could  a  popish  pardon.  A  patriot  who  is  guilty  of 
blasphemy,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  whoredom,  etc., 
has  only  to  employ  his  lungs  in  declaiming  against  pe- 
culation, and  in  reforming  public  abuses,  and  he  is 
turned  into  a  saint  of  the  first  magnitude.  To  be  sure 
he  has  his  private  failings  and  infirmities  ;  but  these  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  splendour  of  his  public  virtues. 
There  are  spots  in  the  sun.  His  errors  have  injured 
very  few,  his  virtues  have  benefited  a  whole  nation, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  world. 

It  might  be  expected  that  those  who  adopt  this 
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creed  would  take  care  as  they  go  along,  to  keep  a  clear 
balance  on  the  side  of  virtue;  but,  unhappily,  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Young  people  generally  calculate 
on  living  to  be  old.  They  very  naturally  conclude 
that  the  pleasures  of  sin  are  most  suitable  to  the  viva- 
city of  youth,  and  the  gloom  of  religion  to  the  gravity 
of  age.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  account  of  virtue  is  much 
in  arrear  through  the  best  part  of  life  ;  and  when  the 
period  arrives,  at  which  the  work  of  righteousness 
should  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
the  power  of  sinful  habits  paralyzes  every  pious  pur- 
pose and  effort,  and  the  latter  end  with  such  is  worse 
than  the  beginning.  Thus  it  happens  that  so  many, 
who  talk  much  about  going  to  heaven  by  their  good- 
ness, have  nothing  to  show  but  wickedness. 

Our  casuist  advises,  that  "  in  forming  our  estimate  of 
human  character,  we  should  take  the  average  of  many 
years,  and  see  what  proportion  a  man's  virtues  bear  to 
his  vices."  By  "many  years"  does  he  mean  all  the 
years  we  have  been  moral  agents?  If  not,  he  should 
have  informed  us  how  many  will  be  sufficient.  The 
situations,  circumstances,  and  constitutions  of  menfre- 
quentlyundergogreatchanges,at  ditferent  periods  of  life, 
and  these  changes  commonly  occasion  changes  of  cha- 
racter. Suppose  a  person  of  fifty  years  of  age  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  his  moral  state  in  the  sight  of  God. 
He  has  been  a  drunkard  for  the  last  five  years.  He 
calculates  that  sobriety  might  begin  to  be  considered 
as  a  virtue  at  the  age  of  twenty.  There  is,  therefore, 
twenty  five  years  of  virtue  to  set  against  five  of  vice, 
leaving  a  balance  of  twenty  in  his  favour;  should  he, 
therefore,  die  before  he  has  reached  his  seventieth  year, 
he  may  enjoy  his  bottle  to  the  last,  and  yet  have  a  sur- 
plus on  the  side  of  virtue,  sufficient  to  translate  him 
from  the  society  of  his  pot  companions,  into  that  of  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  Suppose  another 
to  live  in  sin  until  he  is  forty-five,  and  then  to  reform. 
It  would  not  be  safe  for  him,  according  to  our  author, 
to  indulge  any  hopes  of  heaven  till  about  the  age  of 
eighty.     Should  he  die  after  twenty  years  of  righteous- 
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ness,  the  balance  would  be  against  him,  and  he  must 
perish.  The  scripture  rule  is  somewhat  more  agreeable 
to  common  sense:  "When  a  righteous  man  turneth 
away  from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity, 
and  dieth  in  them  ;  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  done 
shall  he  die.  Again,  when  the  wicked  man  turneth 
away  from  his  wickedness  which  he  hath  committed, 
and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save 
his  soul  alive."  (Ezek.  xviii.  26,  27.) 

We  are  desired  to  "see  what  proportion  a  man's 
violation  of  his  duty  bears  to  its  performance."  There 
is  a  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  How  would 
our  moralist  apply  his  rule  of  proportion  to  this  pre- 
cept ?  Is  not  its  obligation  binding  at  all  times  ?  If 
not,  a  man  might  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  every  day 
in  thieving,  and  still  the  proportion  of  his  time  spent  in 
obedience  to  the  command  would  be  in  his  favour.  If 
we  apply  the  rule  to  opportunity,  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  how  many  opportunities  he  has  had  of 
stealing,  how  often  he  has  been  honest,  and  how  often 
he  has  played  the  rogue.  It  is  a  very  moderate  calcu- 
lation, to  say,  that  a  man  has  three  opportunities  every 
day  of  committing  theft;  if  he,  therefore,  only  trans- 
gress once  a  day,  he  keeps  the  law  oftener  than  he 
breaks  it,  and  must,  consequently,  be  pronounced,  on 
the  whole,  an  honest  tellow. 

So  much  notice  would  not  have  been  taken  of  so 
foolish  a  sentiment,  had  it  not  been  so  generally  enter- 
tained, and  productive  of  such  pernicious  consequences. 
If  we  are  permitted  to  set  our  virtues  against  our  vices, 
almost  every  man  may  be  as  wicked  as  he  pleases.  No 
man  is  addicted  to  all  evils  ;  and  the  worst  have  some 
virtues.  There  are  but  few  who  will  not  magnify  their 
good  works,  and  excuse  their  wickedness  so  as  always 
to  have  a  surplus  stock  of  righteousness  on  hand;  and 
those  who  have  not,  will  quiet  their  consciences  for  the 
present  with  promises  of  amendment  in  future.  Upon 
the  scheme  here  opposed,  the  best  man  in  heaven  might 
also  be  the  worst ;  ibr  amongst  those  who  have  a  major- 
ity of  virtue,  he  who  puts  the  most  good  works  into 
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one  scale,  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  the  most  wicked- 
ness into  the  other.  How  strange  that  the  clerical 
advocates  of  so  monstrous  a  sentiment,  should  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  title  of  moral  preachers,  and  not 
content  with  that,  should  have  the  effrontery  to  stigma- 
tize those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  ene- 
mies of  all  righteousness. 

No  earthly  government  could  exist,  were  it  adminis- 
tered according  to  this  rule  of  proportion,  supposing 
the  magistrates  could  ascertain  the  true  character  of 
every  delinquent ;  because  in  numberless  instances  the 
worst  offenders  would  escape  with  impunity,  and,  there- 
fore, no  man  could  have  any  security  of  either  his  per- 
son or  his  property.  This  sentiment  is  completely 
overturned  by  St.  James,  who  says,  "  For  whosoever 
shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point," 
instead  of  his  obedience  atoning  for  his  disobedience, 
and  leaving  a  large  sum  of  righteousness  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  his  account,  "  he  is  guilty  of  all."  No 
one  can  overturn  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  on  this 
subject  :  "  For  he  that  said,  do  not  commit  adultery, 
said  also,  do  not  kill.  Now  if  thou  commit  no  adultery, 
yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the 
law."  (James  ii.  10,  11.)  Jesus  Christ  "  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil."  Not  a 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail ;  on  the  contrary,  God 
will  magnify  the  law  and  make  it  honourable. 
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SKETCH   I. 

"For  this  cause  also  tliank  vre  God  without  ceasing,  because 
when  ye  received  the  word  of  G-od  which  ye  heard  of  us,  ye 
received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  (but  as  it  is  in  truth,)  the 
word  of  God,  which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  be- 
lieve. For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches  of 
God,  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus:  for  ye  also  have 
suffered  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have 
of  the  Jews."  (1  Thes.ii.  13,  14.) 

Surely  nothing  can  give  greater  satisfaction  to  a  mi- 
nister of  Jesus  Christ,  next  to  the  salvation  of  himself 
and  kindred,  than  to  witness  the  success  of  those  means 
which  he  is  employing  to  advance  the  divine  honour 
in  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

And  if  christian  ministers  are  under  obligation  to 
give  thanks  to  any  one  for  their  success,  it  must  be  to 
God  who  has  given  it  to  them  ;  for  "  Paul  may  plant, 
and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  which  giveth  the  in- 
crease." To  him  too  are  the  thanks  due  for  the  honour . 
he  puts  upon  them,  in  calling  them  to,  and  blessing 
them  in  this  dignified  work.  But  that  we  may  have  a 
right  view  of  the  case,  let  us  — 

I.  Consider  how  these  Thessalonians  received  the 
word  of  God.     And  — 

(1.)  They  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men;  that 
is,  not  as  though  it  chiefly  owed  its  excellency  and 
worth  to  the  eloquence,  learning,  and  deep  thought  of 
those  who  brought  it  to  them.  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  preached  it  were  unlearned,  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  oratory,  or  to  anytliing  profound  in  their 
manner  of  thinking ;  they  claimed  but  to  be  men  of 
plain  common  sense,  who  sincerely  believed  and  greatly 

T    T    3 
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prized  the  gospel  which  they  preached.  And  in  preach- 
ing this  gospel  their  plan  was,  to  conceal  the  speaker, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  all  the  prominence 
they  could  to  the  divine  word.  Nor  did  they  receive 
it  because  its  doctrines  and  precepts  were  made  palat- 
able to  their  taste  and  predilections  ;  for  had  they  been 
thus  accommodated  and  made  relishable  to  sinners,  it 
would  at  once  have  shown  them  to  have  been  per- 
verted ;  for  those  doctrines  and  precepts  that  are  in- 
tended to  reclaim  and  convert  sinners,  must  needs  give 
pain  to  them,  in  order  to  effect  their  object.  Sinners 
often  say  to  ministers  practically,  if  not  expressly,  we 
do  not  like  your  doctrine,  it  is  too  rough  and  blunt: 
to  such  we  reply,  in  the  language  of  our  Master,  "  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me."     But  — 

(2.)  They  received  it  as  what  it  was,  and  is,  the 
word  of  God. 

They  did  not  content  themselves  with  hearing,  exa- 
mining, admiring,  commending,  and  being  ready  to 
defend  it,  if  assailed  ;  but  they  received  it,  and  as  the 
word  of  God,  though  ministered  by  men,  not  disputing 
its  divine  authority,  but  readily  and  entirely  submit- 
ting to  it. 

To  it  they  prostrated  their  understandings,  gave 
their  affections,  and  howed  or  bent  their  wills. 

They  received  it  under  the  fullest  assurance  that  it 
proceeded  from  God,  and  imhesitatingly  rested  on  its 
testimony,  declarations,  and  promises,  not  fearing  any 
disappointment. 

(3.)  Hence  the  efficacy  of  its  operation,  "  which 
effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  believe." 

It  turned  them  from  idolatry,  and  converted  them 
into  worshippers  of  the  true  God  ;  it  fitted  them  for  his 
service,  and  inspired  them  with  such  zeal  and  courage  in 
the  Redeemer's  cause,  as  enabled  them  to  brave  and  bear 
the  fiercest  persecution,  withmeekness  and  constancy. 

So  effectually  and  perfectly  did  it  change  them,  that 
they  became  examples  to  all  that  believed,  in  Macedo- 
nia and  Achaia ;  and  from  its  glorious  operation  on  them, 
it  acquii'ed  more  celebrity,  and  derived  an  increased 
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impetus,  and  so  ran,  and  extended  itself  yet  farther  and 
farther.     And  the  result  of  all  this  was,  that —     «, 

II.  These  Thessalonians  became  followers  of '  the 
churches,  verse  14,  of  the  apostles,  chap.  i.  6,  and 
of  the  Lord,  chap.  i.  6. 

(1.)  The  word  taught  them  that  they  were  not  to  be 
their  own  masters,  and  "  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves  ;  "  and  it  taught  them  that  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  live  unto  any  other  master,  one  being 
their  master,  even  Christ.  It  said  to  them  promptly 
and  plainly,"  None  of  us,"  christians,"  liveth  to  himself, 
and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we 
live  unto  the  Lord;  and  whether  w-e  die,  we  die  unto 
the  Lord:  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  living."  And  having  owned  Christ's  redeem- 
ing right  in  them,  they — 

(2.)  Considered  themselves  obligated  to  follow  the 
instructions  and  directions  of  his  apostles,  as  contain- 
ing the  most  perfect  development  of  his  doctrine  and 
will ;  they  judged  that  they  had  no  more  right  to  dis- 
pute their  teaching,  than  they  had  that  of  their  Master. 
They  — 

(3.)  Became  "  followers  of  the  churches  of  God. 
which  in  Judea  were  in  Christ  Jesus." 

They  felt  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  belong  to  the 
church  of  God,  not  to  stand  aloof  from  it.  They  be- 
came followers  of  the  churches  which  were  in  Judea, 
rather  than  'those  elsewhere.  Whether  there  was  a 
church  in  Eome  at  this  time,  we  cannot  positively 
say  ;  most  probably  there  was  ;  but  of  this  we  are  sure, 
it  had  not  acquired  the  impudence  to  claim,  as  its 
exclusive  right,  to  be  accounted  as  the  only  church  of 
God  in  being  :  for  here  was  a  church  of  God  at  Thessa- 
lonica  that  was  independent  of  it,  and  that  chose  to 
model  itself  after  the  churches  that  were  in  Judea, 
rather  than  any  other. 

After  those  churches  in  Judea  that  were  in  Christ 
Jesus,  Irolding  him  as  their  head,  adhering  to  his  doc- 
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trine,  showing  forth  his  spirit,  and  treading  in  his  foot- 
steps, they  closely  copied. 

And  wherever  the  word  effectually  worketh,  it  per- 
petuates the  same  spirit  and  practice. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Have  you  received  the  word  of  God  ?  But  how 
have  you  received  it  ?     As  the  word  of  God  ? 

2.  And  how  does  the  word  which  you  have  received 
work  in  you  ?     Effectually  ? 

3.  Has  it  brought  you  into  the  church  of  God,  and 
converted  you  into  the  followers  of  the  churches,  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  Christ? 

4.  See  that  you  be  Bible  christians,  and  such  as 
others  may  safely  and  profitably  imitate  ;  they  will  imi- 
tate you,  even  should  you  remain  unchanged,  and  out 
of  the  church  ;  bad  people  exert  a  greater  influence 
over  bad  people,  than  good  ones  do. 


SKETCH  n. 

"  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  be  strong,  fear  not :  be- 
hold, your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even  God  with  a  recom- 
pense ;  he  will  come  and  save  you."  (Isaiah  xxxv.  4.) 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  cheering  words  ?  Jeho- 
vah, God  of  Israel,  who  is  commanding  his  servant  the 
prophet  to  encourage  and  comfort  his  faint  and  fearful 
people.  This  and  the  former  chapter  are  thought  to 
compose  one  entire  and  most  interesting  prophecy,  in 
which  he  calls  upon  all  nations  and  creatures  to  observe 
God's  controversy  with,  and  the  denunciation  of  his 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  his  church  and  people. 

And  as  the  prophet  is  predicting  the  coming  judg- 
ments of  God,  he  sees,  in  the  distance,  the  fearful  and 
agitated  state  of  the  church,  and  is  directed  to  address 
to  her  the  consolatory  language  of  the  text :  "  Say  to 
them  of  a  fearful  heart,  be  strong,"  etc.     Where  ob- 
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I.  The  text  does  not  totally  prohibit  fear ;  how 
should  it  ? 

(1.)  This  passion  is  necessary  to  save  us  from  per- 
sonal danger  and  misery  :  but  for  it,  we  should  be  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  both  perpetually,  not  having  the 
least  apprehension  of  our  liability  to  harm. 

(2.)  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  preserve  us  from 
sinning  against  God  ;  for  it  is  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
that  men  depart  from  evil.  (Prov.  xvi.  6.)  It  was  this 
that  saved  Job  from  sin  ;  (Job  i.  8  ;  )  and  it  puts  every 
man  on  his  guard  against  all  that  is  improper  in  itself, 
and  offensive  to  God.  (Nehem.  v.  9,  15.) 

(3.)  It  often  is  necessary  to  drive  us  to  duty. 
"  Let  us,  therefore,  fear,  says  St.  Paul,  lest  a  promise 
being  left  us  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it."     But  — 

(4.)  It  is  especially  necessary  that  we  should  stand 
in  awe  of  God,  as  the  avenger  of  grace  prostituted,  or 
turned  into  wantonness.  "  Wherefore  we  receiving  a 
kingdom,  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace, 
whereby  we  may  serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence 
and  godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire." 

(5.)  It  is  necessary  to  fear  the  devil  himself,  subor- 
dinately;  also  evil  men,  beasts,  and  whatever  else 
would  put  health,  life,  or  enjoyment  in  jeopardy  ;  for 
were  we  to  look  on  these  as  harmless,  or  to  entertain 
any  other  feelings  towards  them  than  those  of  dread,  we 
should  be  in  no  small  danger  of  injury  by  them. 
But  — 

(6.)  We  should  especially  fear  ourselves  more  than 
any  other  creature  ;  for  so  long  as  we  are  distrustful  of 
ourselves,  and  are  guarding  against  all  in  ourselves 
that  would  betray  and  make  us  a  prey  to  evil ;  and  so 
long  as  we  are  looking  to  God  alone,  who  is  able  to 
save  and  keep  us  from  falling,  we  shall  be  unconquer- 
able, and  safe.     But  observe  — 

II.  We  must  take  heed  that  our  fear  be  not  exces- 
sive ;  for  if  it  be,  it  will  be  sinful.     And  — 

(I.)  Then  is  our  fear  of  the  creature  excessive,  when 
we  fear  it  more,  or  as  much,  as  God  himself     What 
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is  the  creature's  power  to  destroy,  compared  with 
God's  ?  He  can  only  kill  the  body  at  most ;  God  can 
destroy  body  and  soul  in  hell. 

Or  what  injury  is  it  that  the  creature  has  it  in  his 
power  to  do,  if  God  restrain  him  ?  Who  is  he  that 
will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good? 
See  the  Scdomiles  stricken  with  blindness :  see  the 
lions'  mouths  shut  in  Daniel's  case  :  see  the  fire  unable 
to  burn  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 

To  dread  the  creature's  frown  and  wrath  then,  more, 
or  as  much  as  God"s,  must  be  highly  offensive  to  the 
divine  Being.     But  — 

(2.)  Then  must  our  fear  of  God  himself  be  exces- 
sive, when  we  fear  him  either  for  what  is  not  in  him, 
as  though,  for  example,  he  could  absolutely  and  from 
eternity,  hate  any  of  his  intelligent  creatures ;  or,  as 
though  he  could  break  his  promise  of  pardon  to  the 
penitent,  of  purity  to  his  people,  of  provision  to  the 
needy,  or  of  succour  to  the  tempted  :  to  fearhimthus,is 
to  dishonour  him  indeed,  and  rouse  his  indignation 
against  us.     Nay — 

(3.)  Then  is  our  fear  of  God  excessive  and  ground- 
less, when  it  prevents  us  from  coming  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  to  any  other  of  his 
ordinances,  to  which  we  are  invited  ;  when  it  paralyzes 
exertion  to  purify  and  save  ourselves  ;  or  when  it  inter- 
rupts the  flow  of  our  love  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 
Allow  me,  therefore, — 

III.  To  call  your  attention  to  the  directions  given  to 
control  and  regulate  this  important  passion.  "  Say  to 
them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  be  strong,  fear  not ; 
your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,"  etc.  That  your 
fear  of  God  himself  may  yield  you  all  possible  advan- 

Think  more  of  his  mercy  in  Christ,  that  is,  his  mercy 
in  giving  him,  sending  him,  bruising  and  putting  him 
to  grief,  bringing  him  from  the  dead,  and  in  exalting 
him  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour. 

Think  more  of  his  special  mercies  to  others  and 
yourselves. 
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Think  more  of  his  character  as  imprinted  ou  his 
works,  e?:pressed  in  his  word,  and  made  known  by  his 
people ;  and  be  sure  to  accompany  such  meditations 
with  praise  to  his  name. 

But,  above  all,  think  how  it  dishonours  him,  to  con- 
ceive of  him  as  you  do  of  satan  himself, 

(2.)  Against  an  excessive  fear  of  the  devil  allow  me 
to  guard  you. 

Remember  he  is  a  chained  enemy  ;  for  although  he 
walks  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  and  is  ever  going 
about,  "seeking  whom  he  may  devour;"  yet,  re- 
member, he  can  only  devour  those  he  may ;  that  is, 
those  whom  he  is  appointed  to  devour,  none  else. 

Remember  too,  that  Christ  your  Saviour  has  con- 
quered him,  and  has  promised  to  give  you  the  victory 
over  him.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but 
in  me  ye  shall  have  peace  ;  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world,  and  so  shall  ye,  and  its  god  too. 

Remember  too,  that  to  tremble  and  quake  before 
him,  gratifies  and  honours  him. 

If  you  are  fearing  that  he  v/ill  one  day  cause  you  to 
sin,  call  to  mind  that  he  cannot  do  this  so  long  as  you 
distrust  yourselves,  and  are  seeking  for  God  to  save 
you.     And  would  you  — 

(3.)  Guard  against  the  excessive  and  sinful  fear  of 
man  ?     Then  — 

Trust  him  not,  and  you  will  not  need  to  fear  him  ; 
for  it  is  of  what  consequence  you  make  him,  or  what 
importance  you  attach  to  him,  that  gives  him  so  for- 
midable an  appearance  ;  and  however  formidable  he 
may  appear  unto  us,  it  is  but  little  that  he  can  give  to 
or  take  from  us. 

And  remember  always  to  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts,  making  him  your  fear  and  your  dread,  and 
the  fear  of  man  will  die. 

And  finally,  fear  not  suffering;  always  remember 
that  God  CO  n  and  will  limit  it  as  to  quantity ;  that  he 
will  assuredly  sanctify  it  as  to  quality,  if  soupht  unto 
for  that  purpose;  and  tliat  when  the  end  of  its  permis- 
sion has  been  answered,  he  will  make  an  end  of  it. 
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Never  forget,  when  man  opposes  and  persecutes 
you,  that  either  God  may  remove  him  by  his  stroke, 
elsewhere;  or,  in  his  mercy,  take  you  out  of  his 
reach. 

Bear  in  mind  there  is  a  providence  watching  over 
all  God's  faithful  people. 

And  finally,  remember  the  future  destination  of  the 
fearful  and  unbelieving:. 


SKETCH  III. 

"  And  Jesus  entered  aud  passed  through  Jericho.  And,  behold, 
there  Tvas  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief  among  the 
publicans,  and  he  was  rich.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he 
was;  and  could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature. 
And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree  to  see  him  : 
for  he  was  to  pass  that  way.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place, 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make 
haste,  and  come  down;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house. 
Aud  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully. 
And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured,  saving,  that  he  was 
gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner.  And  Zaccheus 
stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord;  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any 
m^  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forsomuch  as 
he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraliam.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  (Luke  xix.  I — 10.) 

This  is  an  interesting  portion  of  history  respecting  a 
man  of  whom  very  diflerent  opinions  have  been  form- 
ed, and  that  by  persons  who  have  professed  to  fetch 
their  views  of  him  from  the  very  same  narrative. 
Among  other  notions  that  have  been  entertained  of 
him  is  that,  that  he  was  a  vile,  covetous  exactor,  avail- 
ing himself  of  his  office  (a  collector  of  the  public  reve- 
nue) for  the  purpose  of  amassing  wealth  by  a  course  of 
unrighteous  req^uisition.  The  persons  who  think  thus  of 
him,  imagine  that  by  this  interview  with  Christ  he  was 
stricken  with  remorse,  and  instantly  resolved  on  a 
new  and  very  different  conduct.     Aud  certainly  had 
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such  been  his  previous  course  of  life,  no  change  could 
have  been  more  becoming  and  necessary.     But  — 

(1.)  What  proof  have  we  that  such  had  been  his 
character  until  now  ?  or  had  ever  been  so  ?  Is  it  said 
that  he  was  chief  among  tlie  publicans?  And  what 
then  ?  The  calling  of  a  publican  was  as  honest  as  that 
of  a  collector  of  the  revenue  in  our  own  country. 
Are  all  our  collectors  roguish  and  oppressive  ?  Is  it 
said  he  was  chief  among  the  publicans  ?  And  what 
then  ?  Are  all  those  who  farm  the  different  branches 
of  the  revenue  griping  and  dishonest  men  ?  Possibly 
there  may  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  be  found  a 
person  of  this  sort ;  but  shame  cover  the  man  who 
either  says  or  thinks  that  every  farmer  of  the  revenue 
is  given  to  unrighteous  and  oppressive  conduct.  And 
if  we  have  no  warrant  so  to  speak  or  think  of  our 
modern  collectors  of  the  revenue,  so  neither  have 
we  of  those  of  ancient  times  ;  less  still  have  we  of 
Zaccheus. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  this  opinion  of  himhasbeen 
gathered  from  the  history;  but  remember  that  a  very 
different,  yea,  and  an  honourable  view  of  him  too,  has 
been  collected  of  him  from  the  self-same  history  ;  and 
which  of  these  views  of  him  is  best  supported  by  the 
narrative  we  shall  see  presently.     It  is  indeed  said  — 

(2.)  That  he  was  rich.  But  what  right  has  any  man 
to  infer  from  this  fact,  that  his  wealth  had  been  unrigh- 
teously accumulated?  Is  it  said,  because  his  ofhce 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thus  amassing  proper- 
ty ?  Remember,  that  if  we  are  to  draw  inferences  after 
this  manner,  we  shall  turn  the  greater  part  of  our 
honourable  and  most  confidential  ijublic  servants  into 
downright  villains. 

We  may  venture  to  affirm  too,  that  Zaccheus  had 
not  grown  rich  by  oppression ;  for  if  more  than  one 
eighth  of  his  property  had  been  illegally  acquired,  he 
could  not  have  done  as  verse  the  8th  says  he  had  done, 
or  was  resolved  to  do ;  fur,  in  that  case,  he  would  not 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  property  to  have  enabled 
him  to  act  thus,  much  less  any  left  to  subsist  on. 
u  u 
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(3.)  It  appears  to  us,  that  his  anxiety  to  see  Jesus 
may  most  reasonably  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  moral- 
ity and  piety  of  his  character.  It  could  scarcely  spring 
from  mere  curiosity.  Besides,  his  faith  in  Christ  appears 
from  the  confession  he  made  to  him  :  "  Behold,  Lord, 
the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,"etc.  Observe, 
"  I  give  ;  "  not,  I  will  give.  What  but  faith  in  Christ 
could  have  given  rise  to  this  practice  and  appeal  ?  And 
that  he  had  such  faith  in  Christ,  appears  further  from 
the  testimony  which  the  Saviour  bore  to  him,  verse  9: 
"  This  day,"  said  he,  "  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  But 
he  had  love  to  Christ,  as  well  as  faith  in  him ;  this 
appears  from  the  haste  he  made  down  from  the  tree,  at 
Christ's  bidding,  and  the  joy  with  which  he  received 
him  :  "  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  receiv- 
ed him  joyfully."      We  notice  — 

(4.)  That  he  was  saved  by  Christ :  he  was  one  of  those 
lost  sinners  whom  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  save  ;  and 
Jesus  assigned  the  fact  of  his  being  saved  as  a  reason 
for  going  to  be  his  guest,  unsolicited. 

That  he  was  saved,  appears  from  the  w^orks  alluded  to, 
verse  8,  which  works  (supposing  him  only  to  be  re- 
solved to  do  thenceforth)  he  could  not  possibly  have 
done  from  that  time,  had  he  not  been  actually  saved  at 
the  time.  Besides,  said  the  Saviour,  "  this  day  "  is  sal- 
vation come  to  this  house ;  not,  it  shall  come.  But 
let  us  look  at  these  works  a  little  more  :  — 

I,  Let  us  look  at  his  charity. 

1.  At  its  object,  "  the  poor."  He  was  not  bent  on  en- 
riching the  church,  so  as  to  endanger  its  spirituality, 
purity,  and  usefulness.  He  did  not  resolve  on  becom- 
ing prodigal  of  the  property  he  had  gained,  but  to 
lay  it  out  righteously  and  wisely. 

2.  Mark  the  amount  of  his  charity.  "The  half  of 
my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor."  This  is  not  a  rule  for 
others ;  but  the  New  Testament  does  require  much 
charity  :  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  refer  you  to  the  frequent 
and  urgent  manner  in  which  this  subject  is  pressed  in 
the  epistolatory  part  of  it.     And  this  also  we  have  ob- 
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served,  that  the  more  grace  any  man  has,  the  more  is 
his  heart  disposed  to  it.     And  observe  — 

3.  That  as  soon,  and  in  proportion  as  the  love  of" 
Christ  enters  the  heart,  the  love  of  money  departs 
thence ;  these  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  heart. 
"  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  And  yet  how  many  professors 
of  religion  are  there,  who  will  be  rich  !     But  — 

II.  Let  us  look  at  his  restitution. 

When  a  man  is  truly  converted,  if  he  has  wronged 
any  man,  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  attended 
to ;  and  if  any  man  has  lost,  though  he  has  not  been 
wronged  by  him,  if  he  shall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to 
repair  the  injury,  he  will  do  so :  he  will  not  act  as 
many  bankrupts  do,  break,  to  prosper  more  in  business 
afterwards,  and  never  think  of  discharging  old  debts. 

Observe,  his  own  memory  did  not  remind  him  of 
any  wrong  that  he  had  done.  But  if  any  one  could 
refresh  his  treacherous  memory,  by  bringing  such  an 
act  of  fraudulence  home  to  him,  he  was  resolved  — 

1.  To  make  restitution  to  the  party  injured.  Not 
to  sanctify  his  ill  gotten  gain  by  giving  it  to  the  poor, 
unless  he  found  himself  unable  to  do  it  to  the  party 
injured.  Not  to  give  it  to  the  church,  and  thus  get  a 
name  for  liberality  by  the  concealment  of  his  villany. 
Not  offering  robbery  for  a  burnt  oliering.  The  Jews, 
corrupt  as  they  were,  would  not  allow  the  price  of 
Judas's  treachery  to  go  into  the  treasury  :  and  surely 
every  offering  to  God  should  be  without  blemish  and 
without  spot.     But  — 

2.  He  was  resolved  to  restore  fourfold.  The  law  re- 
quired this,  and  one-fifth  more  with  a  trespass  offering, 
in  cases  of  voluntary  restitution  ;  and  fourfold,  when 
legally  convicted.     And  let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  — 

3.  Every  man  who  makes  this  his  rule,  will  be  very 
cautious  not  to  do  wrong,  as  the  cost  would  be  more 
than  the  profit. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

Notice  1.  That  Zaccheus  was  saved  in  the  way  in 
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whicli  all  sinners  have  been,  are,  and  must  be  saved, 
and  that  is  by  faith  in  Christ. 

Notice  2.  No  sinner  can  be  saved,  that  does  not, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  resolve  first  to  make 
restitution,  and  then  to  be  charitable. 

Notice  3.  That  if  you  will  make  up  your  minds  on 
this  point  now,  salvation  will  this  day  come  to  your 
house  and  heart. 


SKETCH  IV. 

"  And  as  they  Tvere  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  take,  eat;  this 
is  my  body-  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it 
to  them,  saying,  drink  ye  all  of  it.  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
(Matt.xxvi.  26— 28.) 

Whoever  admits  the  right  of  wisdom  to  advise, 
must  for  the  same  reason  adaiit  the  right  of  authority  to 
command  ;  and  if  that  counsel  which  is  dictated  by  wis- 
dom ought  to  be  obeyed,  still  more  ought  those  com- 
mands to  be  obeyed,  that  proceed  from  due  authority. 

On  these  principles  let  us  judge  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us.     Here  is  — 

I.  As  plain  a  command  of  the  Saviour  delivered  to 
his  disciples,  as  is  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of 
the  Bible  ;  and  of  so  much  importance  was  this  com- 
mand thought  to  be,  as  to  be  most  solemnly  reiterated. 
"  For  I  have  received,"  said  Sl  Paul,  1  Corinthians  xi. 
23 — 26,  "  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  take,  eat,  this  is  my  body 
which  is  broken  for  you  :  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  After  the  same  manner  he  took  the  cup  when  he 
had  supped,  saying,  this  cup  is  the  new  testament  in 
my  blood  :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  tdl  he 
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come."  From  the  expressions  which  close  this  quota- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  this  commandment  is  to  be  ac- 
counted as  of  perpetual  obhgation. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  com- 
mand refers  more  to  the  wine  in  the  sacrament,  than 
the  bread,  as  it  is  the  blood  which  maketh  atonement 
for  our  life,  and  not  the  flesh. 

2.  This  is  not  only  the  injunction  of  one  whose  right 
to  command  we  readily  acknowledge,  but  also,  one  of 
the  last  charges  of  our  dying  Saviour ;  and,  if  any  of  his 
precepts  may  be  traced  up  to  his  love  for  us,  this  surely 
is  one  of  them.  The  slightest  reflection  on  its  nature, 
and  on  the  honour  and  advantage  which  it  confers, 
must  convince  us  of  this  ;  and,  as  it  springs  from 
Christ's  love  to  us,  so  is  it  a  most  powerful  appeal  to 
our  love  to  him  :  can  those  have  any  love  for  Christ, 
who  live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  this,  his  dying  man- 
date ■?     Impossible ! 

3.  This  is  a  most  important,  as  well  as  the  dying 
direction  of  our  Lord. 

(1.)  It  is  v/hat  the  Jewish  passover  only  prefigured ; 
and  yet  he  who  neglected  the  celebration  of  the  figure, 
was  to  bear  his  sin,  and  to  be  cut  ofiE"  from  among  his 
people.  (Num.  ix.  13,)  What  then  must  be  the  pu- 
nishment adjudged  to  the  sin  of  neglecting  the  thing 
prefigured  ?     For  remember  — 

(2.)  What  was  but  figuratively  done  on  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  was  really  done  by  Christ  when  he  hung 
upon  the  cross  ;  his  blood  was  shed,  for  many,  for  the 
remission  of  sins  ;  not  only  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  If  he 
then  was  judged  worthy  of  being  destroyed,  who  con- 
temned the  figurative  institution,  and  was  devoted  to 
destruction  accordingly  ;  much  more  must  he  be  ac- 
counted as  fit  for  destruction,  and  appointed  to  it,  who 
shall  trample  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
by  lightly  esteeming  that  sacrament,  which  perpetually 
sets  it  forth.     Observe  — 

(3. )  Our  Lord  says,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it."  Hence  all 
the  first  christians  did  so ;  for  "  they  continued  sted- 
u  u  3 
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fastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."  (Acts  ii.  42.)  "And 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came 
together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached,"  etc.  (Acts 
XX.  7.)  "  When  ye  come  together,  therefore,  into  one 
place,  this  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper,"  etc.  (1 
Cor.  xi.  20.)  Thus  evident  is  it  that  the  first  chris- 
tians observed  this  precept  of  their  dying  Master. 
And  now  allow  me  — 

II.  To  ask,  why  do  you  not  respect  and  keep  this 
dying  charge  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

1.  Do  you  think  it  unessential?  Do  you  say  that 
you  will  not  be  sent  to  hell  for  disregarding  it?  In 
what  light  would  you  view  that  servant,  who  would  do 
nothing,  unless  he  were  first  threatened  with  death  if 
he  did  it  not?  Would  you  keep  such  a  servant? 
Would  you  think  him  deserving  of  being  kept? 
Surely  you  would  account  such  an  one  to  be  a  slothful 
and  wicked  servant,  deserving  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     Why  — 

2.  Do  you  not  observe  your  Master's  dying  charge? 
Do  you  plead  that  you  are  not  prepared  ?     And  why 

are  you  not?  Is  it  for  want  of  instruction?  or  for 
want  of  help  ?  Surely  you  will  not  dare  to  say 
that.     Or— 

Do  you  say,  that  you  dread  the  punishment  of  those 
who  receive  it  unworthily;  and  that  this  is  the  reason, 
why  you  do  not  come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  But 
are  you  not  aware,  that  there  are  judgments  connected 
with  the  abuse  of  other  ordinances,  as  well  as  this  ? 
As,  for  instance,  hearing  the  word  :  "  Hear  ye,  indeed, 
but  understand  not;  aud  see  ye,  indeed,  but  perceive 
not."  (Isaiah  vi,  9,  and  Mark  iv.  10 — 12.)  "  We  are 
unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are 
saved,  aud  in  them  that  perish  ;  to  the  one,  we  are  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other,  the  savour 
of  life  unto  life."  (2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16".)  Praying  also,  has 
judgment  connected  with  its  abuse  :  "  Let  his  prayer 
become  sin."  (Psalm  cix.  7.)     If,  then,  you  neglect 
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the  dying  charge  of  your  Master,  for  fear  of  being  pu- 
nished fur  the  abuse  of  it ;  why  do  you  not  refrain 
from  prayer,  and  from  hearing  the  word,  for  the  same 
reason?     But  — 

3.  Why  do  you  neglect  the  dying  charge  of  your 
divine  Master  ? 

Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  a  member  of  his  family, 
and,  therefore,  have  no  right  to  come  to  the  ordinance "? 
But  why  are  you  not  a  member  of  his  family  ?  Has  he 
debarred  you  from  becoming  one  ?  Has  he  not  rather 
invited  you  to  do  so  ?  Has  he  ever  refused  to  admit 
any  into  it,  who  sought  admission  on  proper  terms? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  your  neglect  of  this  charge, 
to  be  sought  in  your  unwillingness  fully  to  obey  your 
Lord  ?  Some  come  to  the  Lord's  table  begging  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  ;  we  do  not  refuse  them  ;  but  all  such  as 
esteem  this  bread,  should  become  members  of  his 
church,  and  so  secure  to  themselves  a  right  to  partake 
of  it. 


SKETCH  V. 

"  Whosoever  therefore  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 
in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation ;  of  him  also  shall  the  Son 
of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  the  holy  angels."  (Maj-k  viii.  38.) 

And  have  any  such  persons  ever  existed  ?  0  yes, 
the  world  has  been  full  of  such  characters,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Redeemer ;  yea,  and  the  church  of  Christ 
itself,  has  had  but  too  many  such  within  its  pale,  since 
that  period. 

And  at  this  moment,  there  are  those  in  the  visible 
church  who  are  — 

L  Ashamed  of  Christ.     And  — 

(1. )  They  are  ashamed  of  his  person  as  man.  Had 
he  as  man  been  born  of  respectable  parents,  and  made 
a  figure  in  the  world,  there  had  been  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  but  being  of  such  extraction,  and  so  ds- 
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spicable  in  his  condition  and  followers,  they  think  that 
they  may  well  be  ashamed  of  him. 

And  yet  what  insufferable  pride  would  it  be,  for  any 
man  to  be  ashamed,  or  to  think  less  favourably  of  his 
fellow  man,  because  he  happened  to  descend  from  pa- 
rents in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Had  his  parents  brought 
themselves  into  their  low  condition  by  their  vices,  it 
had  been  to  their  discredit  to  be  in  them,  not  else. 

And  yet,  even  then,  none  but  a  proud  and  ignorant 
man  would  think  the  worse  of  a  child,  because  born  of 
vicious  parents,  unless  itself  were  vicious ;  it  would 
rather  be  entitled  to  pity  and  respect. 

But  Christ  was  entitled  to  true  and  great  respect,  as 
far  as  either  his  parents  or  his  own  character  could 
give  a  claim  to  it ;  they  were  virtuous  and  amiable, 
though  poor  ;  and  so  was  he.  Very  different  was  Ma- 
homet's character  from  his. 

(2.)  Some  are  ashamed  of  him  as  a  priest. 

Had  he  as  a  priest  been  splendidly  attired,  as  were 
the  pagan  and  the  Jewish  priests  ;  and  had  he  had  nu- 
merous and  costly  victims  and  offerings  to  present  to 
God,  then  had  there  been  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
him  as  a  priest ;  but  without  anything  in  his  attire  that 
suited  the  dignity  of  his  pretended  office,  and  without 
anything  to  offer  to  God  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  except 
his  own  body  and  life,  that  were  reputed  to  have  been 
forfeited  to  justice  by  his  violation  of  the  laws,  it  did 
appear  to  some  that  they  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
him. 

And  yet,  reflecting  on  the  spirituality  and  perfection  of 
his  priesthood,  and  on  the  innocence,  purity,  and  per- 
fection of  his  life,  the  circumstance  of  his  offering  him- 
self on  the  cross,  was  no  just  cause  for  shame  ;  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  it,  but  despised  its  shame  :  and  shall 
not  we  ?     (See  verses  31  —  33.) 

(3.)  Some  are  ashamed  of  him  as  a  prophet. 

And  so  they  justly  might  be,  were  his  mission  either 
unattested,  or  not  properly  so ;  or  had  he  predicted 
things  that  were  falsified  by  the  event,  or  pretended  to 
a  revelation  not  moie  than  ordinarily  important. 
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Bat  surely  a  mission  attested  by  miracles  so  nume- 
rous, mighty,  and  merciful,  and  by  predictions  so  ex- 
actly verified,  and  leading  to  a  disclosure  of  a  body  of 
truth  of  infinite  importance  to  every  human  being, 
could  be  no  just  cause  for  shame. 

(4.)  Some  too  are  ashamed,  strange  to  say  it,  of  his 
divinity. 

Had  he  been  like  to  many,  or  indeed  to  any,  not  ex- 
cepting the  best  of  the  heathen  gods,  if  there  are  any 
which  are  better  than  the  rest,  then  might  we  justly 
have  been  ashamed  of  him ;  but  seeing  his  claims  to 
divinity  are  so  irrefragable,  and  the  emanations  of  his 
glory  so  abundant  and  overwhelming,  we  see  not  how 
any  laying  claim  to  rationality  can  be  ashamed  of  him. 
There  are,  we  know,  some  who  call  themselves  rational 
christians,  and  who  assume  this  title,  because  they 
deny  this  article  of  our  faith;  but. how  far  they  de- 
serve this  title  for  disbelieving  and  denying  this  doc- 
trine, which  is  so  expressly  taught  in  the  christian 
scriptures,  let  the  church  and  the  world  itself  judge. 
But  — 

II.  There  are  some  who  are  ashamed  of  Christ's  words. 

(1.)  Some  are  ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  as  that  of 
salvation  by  faith.  Salvation  on  any  other  principle, 
would  have  shut  the  door  against  the  base,  and  have 
left  room  for  a  proud  distinction  between  the  less  and 
more  deserving. 

The  doctrine  of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  too,  has 
something  in  it  so  mystical  and  fanatical,  and  is  so 
generally  considered  as  excessive  and  unnecessary, 
that  not  a  few  are  ashamed  of  it.  But  is  the  doctrine  of 
faith  to  be  despised,  because  it  places  the  sal- 
vation of  God  within  the  reach  of  all  ?  Or  is  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  to  be  lightly  esteemed, 
because  corrupt  and  vile  men  think  it  unnecessary 
and  excessive  '?  Or  is  it  less  deserving  of  belief,  because 
we  cannot  comprehend  its  process  i  Surely  no  man 
capable  of  weighing  these  remarks  will  say  so. 

(2.)  Some  are  ashamed  of  Christ's  code  of  morals, 
because  it  is  not  cast  into  a  regularly  distributed  and 
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systematic  form,  and  is  not  set  forth  in  pompous  distinc- 
tions and  high  sounding  phrases. 

But  where  shall  we  lind  a  complete  body  of  instruc- 
tion on  moral  subjects,  that  has  so  little  in  it  to  burden 
the  memory,  and  to  perplex  the  judgment,  and  so  much 
that  is  of  the  easiest  application,  and  that  so  thoroughly 
imbues  the  mind  with  sound  principles,  and  the  heart 
with  moral  feeling  ?  Certainly  we  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  ci^de,  but  to  glory  in  it. 

(3. )  Some  are  ashamed  of  particular  expressions  em- 
ployed by  him. 

For  instance  :  the  words  saint  and  perfect  have  been  a 
cause  for  shame  :  but  surely  when  these  are  rightly  in- 
terpreted, and  explained  in  accordance  with  the  word 
of  God  at  large,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
Let  those,  hortever,  who  are  ashamed  of  Christ  know  — 

III.  That  to  ba  ashamed  of  him  is  an  adulterous 
and  sinful  act,  and  identifies  us  with  the  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation  in  which  the  Saviour  lived. 

That  generation  to  which  these  words  were  address- 
ed, could  not  be  accounted  adulterous  for  joining  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  with  that  of  idols,  as  had  for- 
merly been  the  case  with  the  Jewish  church ;  but  it 
was  adulterous  in  withholding  from  him  that  pure  and 
perfect  worship  which  it  was  bound  to  render  to  him,  and 
in  giving  its  affections  to  an  imaginary  messiah,  not  the 
true  one,  and  in  not  holding  itself  professedly  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  and  extend  his  kingdom. 

And  as  far  as  it  was  an  adulterous,  it  was  a  sinful 
generation. 

And  as  far  as  it  had  been  favoured  with  peculiar 
mercies,  it  was  peculiarly  sinful  in  abusing  them. 

And  was  it  peculiar  to  that  generation  to  abuse  the 
mercies  of  God  ?  0  that  it  had  been  so  !  0  that  there 
were  none  this  day  involved  in  this  guilt !  But,  alas  ! 
the  sin  is  now  awfully  prevalent.  But  because  the 
generation  in  which  we  live  is  adulterous,  and  ashamed 
of  him,  shall  we  be  so  '?  God  forbid  !  But  we  shall  be 
so  accounted  of,  if  — 

(1.)  We   do  not  confess  him  as  the   Saviour  in 
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whom  we  trust,  whom  we  love,  and  to  whom  we 
determine  to  adhere.  This  is  not  to  cast  our  pearls 
before  swine,  but  to  act  as  the  apostles  did. 

(2.)  We  shall  be  considered  as  ashamed  of  him, 
if  we  only  talk  of  religion  when  we  are  with  religious 
people,  and  are  silent  on  the  subject  when  we  are  with 
worldly  people,  though  we  do  not  laugh  at  it.  Such  con- 
duct will  demonstrate  our  cowardice,  in  not  daring  to  pro- 
fess it  before  all,  if  it  do  not  also  prove  our  deceit  and 
wickedness  in  daring  to  join  the  mass  of  the  rebellious 
in  the  manifestation  of  tlieir  hostility. 

(3.)  If  we  confess  him  not,  we  shall  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  ashamed  of  him  ;  seeing  no  man  can  hide 
his  religion,  when  he  is  with  the  wicked,  without  a 
sinful  compliance  with  them :  he  must  join  in  card  play- 
ing, song  singing,  drinking,  pleasure  taking,  and  such 
like  things,  or  at  once  declare  himself.      And  let  it  — 

IV.  Be  remembered,  that  all  those  who  are  now 
ashamed  of  Christ,  of  them  will  he  be  ashamed,  when, 
as  judge  of  all,  he  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  all  his  holy  angels.  As  judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  he  will  assuredly' come  again.  (Actsxvii.  31.) 
And  when  he  shall  come  in  this  character,  and  for 
this  purpose,  he  will  come  in  this  glory.  (Matt.  xvi.  27.) 
And  then,  none  will  be  ashamed  of  him,  when  the 
meanness,  the  insignificance,  and  the  sufi'ering  to 
which  for  a  season  he  submitted,  out  of  love  to  us, 
shall  have  all  been  laid  aside,  and  all  the  tokens  of  ma- 
jesty assumed  in  their  stead. 

And  then  none  will  be  afraid  of  him,  but  those  who 
were  ashamed  of  him  here  ;  for  those  who  confessed 
him  here,  will  then  exult  to  see  him ;  while  those  who 
here  disowned  him,  and  all  that  were  ashamed  of  him  in 
their  generations,  shall  be  disowned  of  him, and  doom- 
ed to  everlasting  contempt  and  punishment. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Christ's  followers  must  be  courageous  in  con- 
fessing  him,  and  ready  to  lay   down  their  lives  in 
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making  that  confession,  if  required  to  do  so;  as  the 
fearful  will  be  ranked  with  the  unbelieving,  and  deli- 
vered to  death. 

2.  Let  all  professing  christians  see  that  they  be  not 
a  shame  to  the  gospel,  as  his  disciples  are  required  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things. 

3.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  bold  confession  of  the 
Saviour  is  to  be  one  grand  means  of  the  world's  con- 
version to  God. 


SKETCH  VI. 

"  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings :  his  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord."     (Psalm  cxii.  7.) 

Many  are  professedly  and  apparently  fearless  of  evil 
tidings,  who  have  every  reason  to  be  afraid  of  them  ; 
and  there  are  ethers  who,  though  they  fear  such  tidings 
greatly,  have  no  reason  Avhatever  to  do  so ;  for  had 
they  but  "right  views  of  their  state,  and  of  their  relation 
to  the  Lord,  their  hearts  would  be  fixed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord.     Observe  — 

L  The  steady  dependence  of  a  good  man  upon  the 
Lord.     "Plis  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

1.  He  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  trust 
his  God  for  anything,  and  therefore  will  have  no  incli- 
nation to  do  it,  unless  he  has  previously  intrusted  him 
with  everything. 

He  has  no  warrant  to  intrust  so  much  as  his  body  to 
God,  unless  he  has  first  intrusted  him  with  his  soul. 

And  the  reason  or  warrant  we  have  for  trusting  God 
with  our  souls  is,  repentance  on  our  part,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon  on  his  part. 

And  this  warrant  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  not  ex- 
cepting the  very  worst,  seeing  all  are  commanded  to 
repent,  and  therefore  may  repent ;  while  the  promise 
of  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  made  to  all 
that  do  repent. 

All  who  have  trusted  God  with  their  souls,  have  suf- 
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ficient  warrant  to  trust  him  with  their  bodies,  and  for 
all  they  may  want  both  for  body  and  soul ;  and  yet 
how  many  of  those  who  profess  to  have  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  their  souls,  are  incapable  of  trusting 
him  eidier  with  or  for  the  body  ! 

Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  whose  soul  is 
saved,  will  willingly  submit  to  any  condition  his  God 
may  think  it  proper  to  place  him  in.  "  Make  me  as 
one  of  thy  hired  servants,"  said  the  prodigal;  I  shall 
be  content,  and  glad  ;  it  will  be  infinitely  better  than 
I  deserve.  ' 

And  observe  too,  that  this  trusting  of  God  with  all 
we  have,  and  for  all  we  want,  will  not  make  us  care- 
less in  the  arrangement  of  our  aftairs,  or  in  our  conduct ; 
for  as  we  read  in  verse  5,  "  Such  an  one  will  guide  his 
affairs  with  discretion,"  he  will  not  run  beyond  his 
means.     But  his  trust  — 

2.  Is  not  more  enlightened  and  consistent  than 
steady  and  determined  ;  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord.  His  trust  is  not  capricious,  fickle,  sudden, 
or  unstable ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  maturely  weighed 
the  subject,  is  fully  convmced  that  it  is  his  duty  and 
interest  to  trust  in  him,  and  therefore  he  is  determined 
to  trust  in  him  under  the  darkest  dispensations,  assured 
that  light  and  help  will  be  afforded  to  him,  "  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  for  "unto  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness."  (Job.  xiii.  15  ; 
Psalm  cxii.  4.) 

Indeed,  to  this  satisfied,  settled,  and  fixed  state  of 
heart  it  is  that  the  good  man  — 

II.  Is  indebted  for  his  deliverance  from  the  fear  of 
evil  tidings  or  reports. 

One  commentator  says,  he  shall  not  suffer  from  the 
calumny  and  detraction  of  the  wicked ;  but  this  is 
going  too  far;  for  what  innocence  can  shield  us  from 
this '?  Did  not  the  Saviour  himself  suffer  from  this 
quarter?  Yet  after  all,  what  is  it  that  the  wicked  can 
do  unto  us  ?  May  not  the  man  who  trusts  in  God  say 
as  David,  (Psalm  xxvii.  1,)  "The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?     The  Lord  is 
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the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?" 
Because  of  his  relation  to  the  Lord,  and  of  what  God 
is  to  him,  he  has  no  need  to  fear,  and  no  room  to  do 
so.     For  — 

1.  God  is  able  and  engaged  to  make  all  things  work 
together  for  his  good,  even  the  most  unpromising 
events  and  things  that  can  befal  him. 

Is  the  bank  broken,  in  which  his  property  was 
deposited  ?     Not  so  the  bank  of  heaven. 

Is  the  ship,  in  which  most  of  his  earthly  treasure 
was  embarked,  gone  down  ?  His  heavenly  treasure 
is  safe,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  lost. 

Is  the  market  glutted,  to  which  his  goods  have  been 
sent  ■?  But  the  treasure  he  has  sent  to  heaven  shall  be 
returned  with  interest. 

His  earthly  agent  may  have  cheated  him;  but  he 
need  not  fear  that  God  will  do  this. 

2.  Should  any  be  opposed  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
piety  and  righteousness,  and  on  this  account  seek  to  in- 
jure him,  he  may  safely  confide  the  preservation  of  his 
person  and  interests  to  God ;  for  when  a  man's  ways 
please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him  :  "  No  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall  pros- 
per ;  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in 
judgment  thou  shalt  condemn;  this  is  the  heritage  of 
the  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  their  righteousness  is  in 
me,  saith  the  Lord."  (Isaiah  liv.  17.) 

IMPROVEMENT. 

L  Take  heed  that  ye  fear  the  Lord  and  delight  in 
his  commandments  greatly,  yea,  be  ye  upright  before 
him ;  for  all  such  shall  abide,  and  their  seed  shall  be 
mighty  in  the  earth,  (Verses  2,  6.)     But  — 

2.  Forget  not  to  trust  in  him,  for  it  is  only  as  the 
heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  him,  that  we  can  reasonably 
expect  good  at  his  hands. 
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SKETCH  VII. 


"  But  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well-doing."  (2  Tliess. 
iii.  13.) 

Yes,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  such  as  are  not  pressed 
with  difficulties  and  distresses,  to  give  this  advice  ;  but 
were  they  involved  in  them,  could  they  take  it"? 
Would  they  not  be  as  others  ?  Perhaps  so ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  not  what  they  v/ould  be,  were  their  circum- 
stances changed,  but  v/hat  they  might,  and  tlierefore 
ought  to  be,  in  trials,  straits,  and  distresses. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  tried  and  distressed  persons 
should  become  weary  in  well  doing?  If  not,  then 
should  we  guard  against  all  tendency  to  such  an  evil ; 
and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  every  help  to  ward  it  oft": 
perseverance  in  a  right  course  is  what  all  should  be 
determined  on  ;  and  that  must  necessarily  be  a  right 
course,  that  can  justly  be  designated  well  doing.  Here 
observe  — 

I.  That  the  great  business  of  a  christian  in  this  world 
is  to  do  well,  and  that  — 

1.  For  himself;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary,  firit 
of  all,  to  make  his  own  salvation  sure,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  seeking  deliverance  from  the  power,  the 
guilt,  and  the  pollution  of  his  own  sin,  and  by  keeping 
himself  in  this  liberty  to  the  end  of  life. 

But  whoever  would  attain  to  this  salvation,  and  thus 
retain  it,  must  examine  the  gospel,  embrace  it,  resolve 
unreservedly  to  obey  it,  cast  himself  humbly  but  un- 
hesitatingly on  God's  promised  mercy  in  Christ,  look- 
ing to  God  in  the  use  of  all  the  ordinances  for  pow;;r 
to  live  agreeably  to  his  mind  and  will. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  far  as  any  man  has 
done  well  for  himself,  having  secured  his  own  salva- 
tion, he  will  and  must  — 

2.  Be  concerned  to  do  good^to  others,  and  to  all, 
for  so  is  he  commanded  :  *'  As  Ave  have  opportunity 
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let  us  do  good  unto  all  men  ;  especially  unto  them  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith."  Eeligion  is  not  selfish, 
but  continually  counterworks  and  destroys  tliat  selfish- 
ness which  is  natural  to  man.  When  such  a  man  dis- 
covers any  new  source  of  gain  and  wealth,  he  is  wishful 
to  keep  the  discovery  to  himself.  Not  so  the  man  of 
God:  on  finding  and  proving  the  blessedness  of  religion, 
he  cries  to  his  neighbour  man,  "  0  taste  and  see  thatthe 
Lord  is  good."  '•  Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel."  And  it  is  not  in  religion  only,  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  do  them  good,  and  share  his  blessings  with  them, 
though  it  is  the  first  point  in  which  he  is  anxious  to 
serve  them ;  for  as  far  as  he  possesses  the  ability,  he 
endeavours  to  promote  their  temporal  interests  and 
prosperity :  in  short,  he  is  wishful  to  do  to  others  as 
he  would  be  done  unto  by  them. 

He  lives  to  do  good,  and  that  not  to  his  friends  only, 
but  to  his  foes  also  ;  for  if  his  enemy  hungers,  he  feeds 
him  ;  if  he  is  thirsty,  he  gives  him  drink  ;  thus,  after 
the  example  of  his  heavenly  Father,  who  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  his 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head. 

If  there  is  any  man  on  earth  who  can  be  said  to  be 
the  servant  of  all,  it  is  the  man  of  God  ;  for  to  do  good, 
and  to  communicate,  he  forgets  not ;  knowing  that  with 
such  sacrifices,  God  is  well  pleased. 

But  though  the  spiritual  and  perfect  man  has  such 
pleasure  in  well  doing,  yet  there  is,  as  we  must  — 

II.  Perceive,  there  is  both  a  possibility  and  a  danger 
of  becoming  weary  in  well  doing.  "We  endanger  our 
perseverance  in  this  course  by  — 

1.  Perplexing  ourselves  with  difficulties.  We  are 
sometimes  puzzling  ourselves  to  pry  into  and  fathom 
those  hidden  and  deep  things,  which  the  scriptures  say 
belong  to  God  :  but  most  vain  is  the  attempt,  as  we  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  search  them  out,  and  cannot 
even  attempt  it,  without  cherishing  a  curiosity  which 
we  ought  to  repress,  without  sinfully  prostituting  our 
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precious  time,  and  without  inducing  a  frame  of  spirit 
that  is  most  unfavourable  to  our  growth  in  piety,  and 
even  to  our  stability  in  grace. 

At  other  times  we  are  perplexing  ourselves  to  find 
out  which  sect  is  right,  as  if  there  were  but  one  that  is 
so.  Were  there  but  one  sect  right,  we  should  have 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  If  the  oldest  sect  is  to  claim 
this  honour,  the  Greek  church  will  have  it.  If  the 
largest  sect,  then  the  Arian  sect,  as  it  existed  in  the 
third  century.  But  a  christian  is  the  servant  of  Christ, 
not  a  sectary;  and,  therefore,  it  is  Christ,  not  any  sect, 
that  must  save  him.  And  Christ  may  be  served  in 
different  churches,  just  as  the  same  master  may  be 
served  in  different  fields  ;  or  as  the  same  sovereign  may 
be  served  by  the  same  good  subject,  in  diflferent  towns 
and  corporations. 

And  sometimes  we  are  harassing  and  tormenting 
our  minds  by  an  over  scrupulous  attention  to  some 
trivial  matters  in  practice,  to  the  neglect  of  matters  far 
more  important,  and  which  we  know  to  be  thus  im- 
portant; thus  "  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a 
camel."  If  we  are  at  a  loss  on  some  minor  points,  we 
should  let  them  alone  for  awhile,  and  attend  to  those  of 
which  we  are  in  no  doubt.  And  if  in  any  case  of 
doubt,  there  is  a  necessity  for  our  acting,  let  us  act  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  leave  it. 

2.  Some  endanger  their  perseverance  in  well  doing 
by  overdoing.  They  set  themselves  tasks  which  God 
has  not  required  of  them,  and  vow  that  they  will  do 
what  God  has  neither  commanded  nor  advised :  thus 
these  persons  ensnare  themselves,  teaching  for  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men. 

3.  Others  there  are  who  endanger  their  continuance 
in  well  doing,  by  indulging  in  gloomy  and  fearful 
apprehensions.  Some  are  constitutionally  disposed  to 
this,  and  some,  through  the  power  of  bodily  disease ; 
but  whencesoever  this  tendency  arises,  it  is  not  only 
troublesome,  but  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  must  be 
guarded  against.  "What  business  have  I  to  be  looking 
forever  at  myself,  instead  of  looking  to  Christ  ?     Or 
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what  right  have  I  to  be  foreboding  evil,  who  am  called 
on  to  rejoice  alway  in  the  Lord  ? 

4.  Bat  more  become  weary  in  well  doing  through 
yielding  to  temptation  and  to  sin,  which  never  fail  to 
make  us  weary,  when  they  are  indulged.  Get  rid  of  sin, 
and  resist  temptation,  and  duty  will  be  delightful. 

5.  Some  become  w^ary  through  not  aspiring  after 
and  living  up  to  their  privilege.  Tlaey  do  not  press  to  a 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  favour  and  fellowship  of 
God,  and  to  the  abounding  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  yet  these  are  the  things  that  are  to  animate  us  in 
our  christian  course.     And  — 

6.  Some  become  weary  in  well  doing  by  restraining 
prayer  before  God,  and  so  lack  that  strength  which 
God  alone  can  supply,  but  who  will  not  give  it  to  pray- 
erless  souls,  anymore  than  to  unbelieving  ones.  And  — 

That  we  may  not  become  weary  in  well  doing,  let 
us  in  the  — 

III.  Place,  give  heed  to  the  apostles  counsel:  "Be 
ye  not  weary  in  well  doing."  Here  observe  — 

1.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  or  not  these 
Thessalonian  christians  were  doing  well,  at  the  time 
when  these  words  were  addressed  to  them.  They  had 
not  only  obeyed  the  command  of  God  in  reference  to 
their  own  salvation,  as  both  the  Epistles  directed  to 
them  clearly  show ;  but  the  context  shows  that  they 
were  ministering  those  supplies  to  their  poor  fellow 
members  which  christian  charity  scarcely  called  for. 
There  were  some  among  them  who  were  needy,  and  who 
were  so  because  they  were  too  idle  to  labour  for  their 
bread.  These  were  whiling  av\ay  their  time  in  prying 
into  other  men's  affairs;  busy  bodies,  busying  themselves 
with  every  body's  business  but  their  own,  to  the  great 
discredit  of  religion,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  church. 
But  rather  than  these  Thessalonian  christians  should 
be  discouraged,  and  cease  to  exercise  this  blessed  cha- 
rity, because  some  of  their  fellow  members  were  unde- 
serving of  and  abused  it,  he  would  have  them  continue 
their  charity  to  these  unworthy  objects,  and  mingle  the 
exercise  of  wholesome  discipline  along  with  it. 
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It  behoves  us  also  to  ascertain  that  we  are  doing  well. 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  having  the  reputation  of 
doing  well,  nor  yet  with  our  own  unauthorised  hope 
that  we  are  doing  well ;  but  let  us  search  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  be  certified  that  we  have  made  a  right  begin- 
ning.    And  then  — 

2.  Let  us  not  be  weary  ;  that  is,  not  faint  imder  toil, 
not  yield  to  fatigue,  not  lose  our  courage,  and  so  de- 
spair of  holding  out ;  for  in  such  a  case  we  shall  lose  all 
that  has  been  suffered,  endured,  and  done. 

3.  Let  us  not  be  weary,  for  there  is  no  necessity  it 
should  be  so ;  God  is  willing  to  strengthen  us,  and 
waiting  to  do  so. 

4.  Be  ye  not  weary  in  well  doing,  as  that  would 
stumble  many,  bring  religion  into  disrepute  with  many 
more,  who  are  just  turning  their  attention  to  it,  and 
who  would,  in  such  a  case,  turn  from  it  with  disgust. 
And  — 

5.  Be  ye  not  v/eary  in  well  doing,  as  in  due  season 
ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.  Whenever  you  feel  par- 
ticularly pressed,  think  of  the  end  of  your  labours, 
how  certain  and  how  near  it  is,  and  cheer  up. 
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The  Third  Volume  of  Mr.  Isaac  s  Works  will 
be  issued  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  will 
contain  .•  — 

I,  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  ATONEMENT,  in  Eight 

Sections.  Mr.  Isaac  was  frequently  urged  to  write  in  defence 
of  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  both  by  the  most  learned  and  in- 
fluential of  his  Wesleyan  brethren,  and  by  many  christian  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations.  For  years  he  meditated,  wrote,  and 
re-wiote  on  the  subject,  examining  with  critical  care  what  had  been 
already  published  by  others;  he  lived  not,  however,  to  finish  a 
work  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified ;  yet,  without  his 
finishing  touches,  the  theological  student  ^nd  the  intelligent  chris- 
tian will  find  his  Essay  on  the  Atonement  worthy  of  the  pen  from 
which  it  has  proceeded. 

1.  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  Atonement  stated 
and  answered. 

2.  The  Doctrine    of    Substitution   consistent  with 
Divine  Justice. 

3.  The   Foundation  and  Commencement  of  Sacri- 
fice. 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Substitution  applied  to  Jewish 
Sacrifices. 

o.  On  the  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Extremity  of  Christ's  Sufferings    a    Proof 
of  their  vicarious  Nature. 

7.  On  Christ  as  a  Sin  Offering. 

8.  Reconciliation  and  Redemption  by  Christ. 

II.  AN  ESSAY  ON   UNIVERSAL  RESTORA- 

TION.  It  has  been  found  very  convenient  for  the  disciples  of 
Vidler  and  the  WLnchesteriem  school  to  say,  that  this  well  known 
and  extensively  read  work  "  is  not  worth  answering." 
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